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Abstract 


Client puzzles are commonly proposed as a solution to 
denial-of-service attacks. However, very few implemen- 
tations of the idea actually exist, and there are a num- 
ber of subtle details in the implementation. In this pa- 
per, we describe our implementation of a simple and 
backwards compatible client puzzle extension to TLS. 
We also present measurements of CPU load and latency 
when our modified library is used to protect a secure 
webserver. These measurements show that client puz- 
zles are a viable method for protecting SSL servers from 
SSL based denial-of-service attacks. 


1 Introduction 


Denial-of-service attacks have become a major prob- 
lem on the Internet. Major web sites have been taken 
down for several hours at a time by distributed denial- 
of-service (DDoS). The attackers have shown an inter- 
esting combination of skill and ignorance. They are able 
to break into tens or hundreds of machines and install 
their tool of choice. They then use these “zombie” ma- 
chines to actually launch the DDoS attack. Some of 
the tools even use encrypted communications between 
the attacker and zombie machines. The tools forge the 
source IP address on the traffic they generate in or- 
der to make determining the zombie machine somewhat 
harder. They will pick IP addresses that are on the same 
subnet, in order to overcome egress filtering. 


However, the tools work via brute force: they just gen- 


*This work was supported in part by DARPA grant N66001-00-1- 
8921. 
'This work was completed while the author was an intern at Xerox 


~ PARC. 


erate random traffic (perhaps with a political message) 
aimed at a particular machine. While generating a giga- 
byte per second of traffic aimed at a single machine will 
bring most websites down to their knees, the sheer vol- 
ume traffic stands out for anyone doing network moni- 
toring. For ecommerce sites, the attacker could easily ar- 
range an attack such that the website remained available, 
but web surfers are unable to complete any purchases. 
Such an attack is based on going after the secure server 
that processes credit card payments!. The SSL/TLS pro- 
tocol, as it stands, allows the client to request the server 
to perform an RSA decryption without first having done 
any work. RSA decryption is an expensive operation; 
the largest secure site we are aware of can process 4000 
RSA decryptions per second. If we assume that a par- 
tial SSL handshake takes 200 bytes, then 800 KB/s is 
sufficient to paralyze an ecommerce site. Such a small 
amount of traffic is much easier to hide. 


The rest of this paper describes our design and imple- 
mentation of a modification to the TLS protocol to over- 
come this attack. We use the idea of client puzzles 
to slow down the attacker sufficiently that a denial-of- 
service is no longer possible. The rest of the paper is 
organized as follows: Section 2 discusses related work, 
Section 3 presents our approach, Section 4 contains an 
analysis of our proposed scheme, Section 5 discusses fu- 
ture work, and Section 6 concludes. 


2 Related Work 


The original idea of cryptographic puzzles is due to 
Merkle [8]. However, Merkle used puzzles for key 
agreement, rather than access control. Client puzzles 
have been applied to TCP SYN flooding by Juels and 


1Most ecommerce sites only use a secure server for transmitting 
payment information. 
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Brainard [7], who mention that SSL has a similar prob- 
lem. Aura, Nikander, and Leiwo apply client puzzles to 
authentication protocols in general [2]; we share a num- 
ber of techniques with them. However, we concentrate 
specifically on TLS. Dwork and Naor presented client 
puzzles as a general solution to controlling resource us- 
age, and specifically for regulating junk email [3]. Their 
schemes develop along a different axis, primarily moti- 
vated by the desire for the puzzles to have shortcuts if 
a piece of secret information is known. Franklin and 
Malkhi use iterated application of a strong hash func- 
tion as a forgery-resistant timer for web usage monitor- 
ing [6]. Again, this is slightly different, as we are not in- 
terested in counting time, rather in providing a rate lim- 
iting step for new TLS connections. Rivest, Shamir, and 
Wagner posed the related problem of time-lock cryptog- 
raphy in their 1996 paper [9]. Our goal is much much 
more limited than theirs; we seek only to prevent a de- 
nial of service attack on TLS. This implies that we need 
not concern ourselves with making our puzzles inher- 
ently sequential; an attacker capable of solving puzzles 
in parallel could just as easily launch multiple attacks in 
parallel. 


3 Design and Implementation 


It is always critical to be explicit about the goals and 
assumptions of security work. Our goals are as follows: 


1. To prevent denial of service attacks on secure web 
servers. 


2. To remain as backwards compatible as possible 
with TLS. 


3. To minimize additional server load added by imple- 
menting these measures. 


These goals are listed in order of importance. Clearly, 
solving the problem we are considering is the first prior- 
ity. Remaining compatible with existing TLS implemen- 
tations is much more important than minimizing impact 
on server performance, because purchasing small addi- 
tional amounts of CPU power is generally inexpensive. 


We make the following assumptions about the environ- 
ment: 


1. That the server being protected has ample network 
bandwidth. We cannot prevent the brute force 
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DDoS attack; we only aim to prevent an attack 
against TLS. 


2. That legitimate clients, seeking access to a heavily 
loaded server, are willing to perform a computation 
that takes no more than a few seconds, and often 
much less. 


These assumptions acknowledge fundamental tradeoffs 
in availability. We are working at the TLS layer, on top 
of TCP. If there is insufficient bandwidth for TCP to op- 
erate, there is nothing we can do about it here. We re- 
quire each client to make a small sacrifice in peak per- 
formance to make average performance better. This is 
almost always a good tradeoff to make. 


3.1 Design 


The TLS protocol breaks up the underlying TCP stream 
into a record oriented protocol. The unshaded portions 
of Figure 1 diagram the opening TLS handshake. The 
TLS specification specifies that unknown (to a particular 
implementation) record type shall be ignored. There- 
fore, we use a new record type for the puzzle messages. 
This allows us to we remain backwards compatible with 
old TLS implementations that do not support puzzles. 
Though such implementations may time out a connec- 
tion if they do not reply to a puzzle, they will not notice 
any protocol violations. This technique is only applica- 
ble to TLS and does not work for SSLv3 as SSLv3 does 
not discard unknown record types. When the server is 
not under attack, no changes in the TLS protocol are re- 
quired. 


In order to prevent the denial-of-service attack against 
TLS, we need to add a new message after the Server 
Hello message and before the Server Done message. See 
the shaded portions of Figure 1. This message contains 
a cryptographic puzzle and is only sent when the server 
is under load. The server will then wait on a response 
message before continuing with the handshake protocol. 


3.1.1 The Client Puzzles 


To be useful as a client puzzle, a puzzle needs to be solv- 
able in a predictable amount of time. The puzzle gener- 
ally should not take too long to solve (e.g., no more than 
a second or so on a relatively slow machine), but at the 
same time, there should be no known shortcut to solv- 
ing the puzzle. In addition, the server needs to be able 
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Figure 1: The TLS handshake protocol. The shaded por- 
tions are our additions. 


to generate puzzles while doing much less work than the 
client solving them. Of course, the server also needs an 
efficient method of verifying the correctness of a pro- 
posed solution. 


For h(x), a preimage resistant hash function, a client 
puzzle is the triple (n,x’,h(x)), where x is x with its n 
lowest bits set to 0. Both MDS and SHA-1 are conjec- 
tured to be preimage resistant. The solution to the puzzle 
is the full value of x. Because h(x) is preimage resistant, 
the best way for a client to generate x, is to try values in 
the domain bounded by 0 and x’ until a match is found. 
This should take, on average, 2”—! calculations of h(x). 
The server, on the other hand, needs to generate a ran- 
dom block (for MDS5 and SHA-1, 512 bits) of data, and 
evaluate the hash function twice. Note that we generate 
an entire random block rather than just the unknown bits 
to prevent an attacker from effectively precomputing all 
possible puzzles. 


3.1.2 The Message Format 


The client puzzle message format we use is described 
using the TLS presentation language in Figure 2. The 
value PuzzleLength is the number of unknown bits in 
PuzzlePreimage. PuzzleHash is the target value and is 
computed by taking the MDS hash of the correct puz- 
zle solution. In the reply message, PuzzleSolution is 
the client’s solution to the puzzle. The server checks 
to make sure that MD5(PuzzleSolution) = PuzzleHash. 


struct { 

uint8 PuzzleLength; 

uint8 PuzzlePreimage[64]; 
uint8 PuzzleHash[16]; 

} PuzzleChallenge; 


struct { 
uints PuzzleSolution[64]; 
} PuzzleResponse; 


Figure 2: The client puzzle messages 
3.1.3 Determining Server Load 


We desire only to send puzzles when the server is over- 
loaded for two reasons: 


1. While the server is not overloaded, we would like 
all TLS clients, not just those with our modifica- 
tions, to be able to communicate with the server. 


2. There is no point to adding more latency to TLS 
connection setup when the server is not overloaded. 


Determining when a server is overloaded due to incom- 
ing TLS connections is one of the interesting problems 
we faced. There is no obviously correct metric: the ma- 
chine’s load is due to many factors, and the rate of new 
TLS connections may be quite high, but still manage- 
able, e.g., if the machine has a hardware cryptographic 
accelerator. Note that the computationally intensive sec- 
tion of the TLS handshake protocol occurs after the 
client sends the ClientKeyExchange message*. At that 
point, the server must perform a public key operation. 
In the most common case, this operation is a RSA pri- 
vate key decryption. This is the operation that we seek to 
protect the server from having to complete for malicious 
users. 


The metric we choose to use counts the number of RSA 
decryptions that we have committed to performing. We 
increment this count when either we decide not to send 


a client puzzle or when the correct solution to a client 


There are other computationally intensive sections of the protocol 
if the server agrees to an anonymous or export cipher suite. These are 
beyond the scope of this paper. 
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Figure 3: TLS states in OpenSSL 










Under Attack? 


puzzle is submitted. The count is decremented after the 
corresponding RSA decryption has completed or if the 
connection is closed before the RSA operation is be- 
gun. This measures exactly what we care about: whether 
there is a backlog of public key operations to be per- 
formed in the near future. 


By detecting whether this value is above a specified 
limit, the server can determine whether or not to send a 
client puzzle. More complicated schemes based on this 
metric such as a state machine with distinct entrance into 
and exit from client puzzle mode levels or statistical re- 
gressions are also possible. 


3.2 Implementation 


In order to measure the effectiveness of our solution, 
we modified the OpenSSL library to support servers 
and clients that understood our puzzle protocol. On the 
server side, hooks were added to the mod_ss1 Apache 
module and as a client the TLS enhanced version of lynx 
was used. 


3.2.1 The OpenSSL Library 


OpenSSL is an open-source library that includes support 
for the SSL and TLS protocols as well as the underlying 
cryptographic operations needed by SSL and TLS [5]. 
OpenSSL handles connections on a per-socket basis and 
does not keep any global process state. This prevents a 
clean separation between our modified OpenSSL library 
and server applications because we need to measure the 
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Figure 4: Control flow in OpenSSL with client puzzles 





global server load. On the client side however, the appli- 
cation never needs to be aware whether the puzzle proto- 
col took place. Clients can trivially support the protocol 
just by relinking with the modified library. 


In OpenSSL, the TLS handshake is implemented as a 
state machine representing the current location in the 
protocol. To add support for puzzles on the server, a new 
state was added after the server certificate request state. 
In this state the server either sends a puzzle request and 
switches to a state waiting to receive the puzzle reply 
or immediately switches to the server done state. The 
puzzle reply state will wait to receive a puzzle solution 
before switching to the server done state. If a puzzle 
solution is never received the connection will time out. 
This is diagrammed in Figure 3. 


On the client side, we treat the reception of a puzzle as 
an “unexpected event’, in the incoming message han- 
dler because the client is expecting a handshake record. 
The puzzle solution is then computed and returned to the 
server before the handshake processing continues. 


The biggest challenge is deciding whether a server 
should send a client puzzle. Because OpenSSL has no 
notion of application or system wide state, it has no way 
to count the number of RSA operations a server has com- 
mitted to. To remedy this problem, we provide callbacks 
to alert the application whenever we commit to or finish 
an RSA private decryption. We also add a callback that 
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Figure 5: Puzzle states 


allows the server to decide whether to send a client puz- 
zle on the current connection, and if so, how many bits 
the puzzle should be. This control flow is shown in Fig- 
ure 4. 


3.2.2 The Server 


Our server implementation was based on the Apache 
webserver [1] with the mod_ss1 module [4]. In Apache, 
every connection is handled by a different UNIX pro- 
cess. This makes sharing information between connec- 
tions rather difficult. We needed to count the total num- 
ber of RSA private key operations that all of the Apache 
processes had committed to in order to correctly deter- 
mine when to send client puzzles. We used a page of 
shared memory, protected by file-based mutexes, to store 
the count of committed operations, and also whether a 
puzzle was sent on the last connection. This provided us 
with a reasonably simple and efficient implementation. 


The server uses two user specified values to tell 
OpenSSL whether to send a client puzzle. One value is 
the maximum number of private key operations to com- 
mit to before sending puzzles. Once it starts sending 
puzzles it continues until the number of committed op- 
erations drops below the other specified value. We use 
separate thresholds for turning on and off puzzles to pro- 
vide some hysteresis so that the server does not oscillate 
in and out of puzzle mode too rapidly. This process is 
outlined in Figure 5. The selection of these values is 
described in Section 4. 
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Figure 6: Committed RSA operations at each request 
without puzzles (during attack) 


3.2.3 The Client 


Integrating this scheme on the client side was surpris- 
ingly simple. It can be added to any client that supports 
TLS through OpenSSL simply by relinking with the new 
library. Initially we had planned to add a status message 
to alert the user when a puzzle was being completed, but 
the time needed to complete a puzzle is so short that this 
did not end up being necessary. 


4 Analysis 


In this section we analyze the effectiveness of our client 
puzzle protocol in protecting a webserver against a TLS 
based denial of service attack. To benchmark the server, 
we used a modified version of Dan Boneh’s multi- 
threaded TLS benchmark. Our test server was an 750 
MHz Athlon with 256 MB of RAM running FreeBSD 
4.0. Using OpenSSL’s RSA implementation and bench- 
marks, the server was able to complete 148 1024-bit pri- 
vate key operations a second. 


4.1 Performance Without Client Puzzles 


We first ran our benchmark on an copy of Apache ver- 
sion 1.3.12 with mod_ss1 version 2.6.5 without sup- 
port for the puzzle protocol. We did add some mini- 
mal profiling support to this build. Using one client and 
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Figure 7: Latency for a legitimate client without puzzles 
(during and after attack). 


less than 550Kbps of traffic, we were able to completely 
load the server. As shown in Figure 6, the number of 
pending RSA operations was continually increasing for 
the first 100 TLS connections made to the server dur- 
ing a simulated attack. At this point, there were no 
more Apache processes available to handle additional re- 
quests, so the number of pending requests falls as RSA 
operations complete with no new operations being com- 
mitted to, as clients are unable to make new connections 
to the server. Figure 7 shows the latency experienced by 
a legitimate user trying to connect to the server during 
this period during a representative benchmarked run. By 
using two attacking computers, we were able to double 
the latency experienced by the legitimate user. These 
simulated attacks can be continued indefinitely by the 
attacking computers. These results show that an unpro- 
tected TLS server is indeed vulnerable to these attacks. 


4.2 Performance With Client Puzzles 


The situation when using the client puzzle enabled ver- 
sion of Apache is much better. During the non-client 
puzzle tests, we observed that the loaded server was able 
to complete approximately 60 requests per second. We 
therefore decided to set the upper bounds on committed 
RSA operations to 40. That way, a client would have 
to wait no more that a second to connect. After that 
bound was reached, we decided to leave the system in 
puzzle mode until the number of committed RSA opera- 
tions dropped below 10. This prevented the server from 
switching into and out of puzzle mode too often dur- 
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Figure 8: Committed RSA operations at each request 
with puzzles (during attack). Note the different scale 
from figure 6. 


ing a continuous attack. After testing different values 
for the length of the client puzzles to send, we settled 
on 20-bit puzzles, as a value that stopped even multiple 
attackers but did not disrupt client operations. A pos- 
sible improvement to this scheme would be to increase 
the puzzle length depending on the length of time that 
an attack has been taking place. This would slow down 
attackers even further, but would also cause legitimate 
client wait times to increase. 


Figure 9 shows the latency for a legitimate client during 
a denial of service attack waged against the modified 
server using multiple attackers. The number of pend- 
ing RSA operations is shown in Figure 8. The server 
console remained usable throughout the attacks and its 
processor was never completely loaded. The extremely 
low, and neat constant, latency is the key metric. These 
results indicate that the puzzle protocol was effective in 
preventing the TLS based denial of service attack. 


4.3 Security Considerations 


Because the whole point of using TLS is to provide a se- 
cure connection between hosts, we look now to the secu- 
rity implications of our client puzzle protocol. We begin 
by noting that there are no shared keys between the client 
puzzle protocol and the handshake protocol. The client 
puzzle protocol merely “stops” the TLS handshake pro- 
tocol until it completes. Because the handshake protocol 
is not time dependent (with the exception of a times- 
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Figure 9: Latency for a legitimate client with puzzles 
(during and after attack). Note the different scale as 
compared to Figure 7. 


tamp sent at the beginning of the protocol that does not 
even need to be correct), this does not seem to nega- 
tively affect security. The only possible problem is that 
the puzzle protocol is generating random data from the 
same pool as the handshake protocol. However, as long 
as the random number generator used in the TLS im- 
plementation is not poly-time distinguishable from true 
randomness, the client puzzle protocol should have no 
effect on the security of TLS. Of course, a TLS imple- 
mentation that uses an insecure random number gener- 
ator has much more serious security problems that are 
beyond the scope of this work. 


5 Future Work 


We have built a functional prototype and examined 
its behavior. While the system behaves well, further 
improvements could be made with more sophisticated 
strategies for determining when to start and stop the puz- 
zle requests. A further degree of control is available by 
dynamically adjusting puzzle length depending on con- 
ditions at that moment on the server. Of course, a secu- 
rity proof for this scheme would be desirable. 


6 Conclusions 


Client puzzles are an effective means of countering a 
denial-of-service attack against TLS servers. We have 
presented an implementation that remains fully compat- 
ible with existing TLS clients when the server is not un- 
der attack. This is the best possible compatibility. We 
have shown that puzzle sizes can be chosen that keep the 
server available, even under duress, while adding latency 
below the humanly perceptible threshold for interactive 
response. 
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Abstract 


In this paper, we seek to answer a simple question: “How 
prevalent are denial-of-service attacks in the Internet to- 
day?”. Our motivation is to understand quantitatively the 
nature of the current threat as well as to enable longer- 
term analyses of trends and recurring patterns of attacks. 
We present a new technique, called “backscatter anal- 
ysis”, that provides an estimate of worldwide denial-of- 
service activity. We use this approach on three week-long 
datasets to assess the number, duration and focus of at- 
tacks, and to characterize their behavior. During this pe- 
riod, we observe more than 12,000 attacks against more 
than 5,000 distinct targets, ranging from well known e- 
commerce companies such as Amazon and Hotmail to 
small foreign ISPs and dial-up connections. We believe 
that our work is the only publically available data quan- 
tifying denial-of-service activity mn the Internet. 


1 Introduction 


In February of 2000, a series of massive denial-of-service 
(DoS) attacks incapacitated several high-visibility In- 
ternet e-commerce sites, including Yahoo, Ebay, and 
E*trade. Next, in January of 2001, Microsoft’s name 
server infrastructure was disabled by a similar assault. 
Despite attacks on high-profile sites, the majority of 
attacks are not well publicized. Many other domes- 
tic and foreign sites have also been victims, ranging 
from smaller commercial sites, to educational institu- 
tions, public chat servers and government organizations. 

While it is clear from these anecdotal reports that 
denial-of-service attacks continue to be a problem, there 
is currently not much quantitative data about the preva- 
lence of these attacks nor any representative character- 
ization of their behavior. Unfortunately, there are mul- 


tiple obstacles hampering the collection of an authorita- 
tive denial-of-service traffic dataset. Service providers 
and content providers consider such data sensitive and 
private. Even if it were allowed, monitoring traf- 
fic at enough sites to obtain a representative measure 
of Internet-wide attacks presents a significant logistical 
challenge. Consequently, the only contemporary public 
data we are aware of is a CSI/FBI survey study [8]'. 


We believe that a strong quantitative foundation is nec- 
essary both for understanding the nature of today’s threat 
and as a baseline for longer-term comparison and anal- 
ysis. Our paper seeks to answer the simple question: 
“How prevalent are denial-of-service attacks in the In- 
ternet today?”. As a means to this end, we describe a 
traffic monitoring technique called “backscatter analy- 
sis” for estimating the worldwide prevalence of denial- 
of-service attacks. Using backscatter analysis, we ob- 
serve 12,805 attacks on over 5,000 distinct Internet hosts 
belonging to more than 2,000 distinct organizations dur- 
ing a three-week period. We further are able to estimate 
a lower-bound on the intensity of such attacks — some of 
which are in excess of 600,000 packets-per-second (pps) 
— and characterize the nature of the sites victimized. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as fol- 
lows: Section 2 describes the underlying mechanisms 
of denial-of-service attacks, Section 3 describes the 
backscatter technique, and limitations arising from its 
assumptions, and Section 4 explains our techniques for 
classifying attacks from monitored backscatter traffic. In 
Section 5 we describe our experimental platform, and 
present our results in Section 6. Finally, in Sections 7 
and 8 we cover related work and summarize our find- 


The primary result from this report is that 27 percent of security 
professionals surveyed detected denial-of-service attacks during the 
year 2000. 
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ings. 


2 Background 


Denial-of-service attacks consume the resources of a re- 
mote host or network that would otherwise be used for 
serving legitimate users. There are two principal classes 
of attacks: logic attacks and flooding attacks. Attacks in 
the first class, such as the “Ping-of-Death”, exploit ex- 
isting software flaws to cause remote servers to crash or 
substantially degrade in performance. Many of these at- 
tacks can be prevented by either upgrading faulty soft- 
ware or filtering particular packet sequences, but they re- 
main a serious and ongoing threat. The second class, 
flooding attacks, overwhelm the victim’s CPU, memory, 
or network resources by sending large numbers of spu- 
rious requests. Because there is typically no simple way 
to distinguish the “good” requests from the “bad”, it can 
be extremely difficult to defend against flooding attacks. 
For the purposes of this study we will focus solely on 
flooding attacks. 


2.1 Attack types 


There are two related consequences to a flooding attack — 
the network load induced and the impact on the victim’s 
CPU. To load the network, an attacker generally sends 
small packets as rapidly as possible since most network 
devices (both routers and NICs) are limited not by band- 
width but by packet processing rate. Therefore, packets- 
per-second are usually the best measure of network load 
during an attack. 

An attacker often simultaneously attempts to load the 
victim’s CPU by requiring additional processing above 
and beyond that required to receive a packet. For exam- 
ple, the best known denial-of-service attack is the “SYN 
flood” [6] which consists of a stream of TCP SYN pack- 
ets directed to a listening TCP port at the victim. For 
each such SYN packet received, the host victim must 
search through existing connections and if no match is 
found, allocate a new data structure for the connection. 
Moreover, the number of these data structures may be 
limited by the victim’s operating system. Consequently, 
without additional protection, even a small SYN flood 
can overwhelm a remote host. There are many similar 
attacks that exploit other code vulnerabilities including 
TCP ACK, NUL, RST and DATA floods, IP fragment 
floods, ICMP Echo Request floods, DNS Request floods, 
and so forth. 


2.2 Distributed attacks 


While a single host can cause significant damage by 


sending packets at its maximum rate, attackers can (and 
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| Packet sent Response from victim || 


TCP SYN/ACK 
TCP RST (ACK) 
TCP RST (ACK) 
TCP RST (ACK) 
no response 

TCP RST (ACK) 
ICMP Echo Reply 
ICMP TS Reply 
protocol dependent 
ICMP Port Unreach 


TCP SYN (to open port) 
TCP SYN (to closed port) 
TCP ACK 

TCP DATA 

TCP RST 


TCP NULL 

ICMP ECHO Request 
ICMP TS Request 

UDP pkt (to open port) 
UDP pkt (to closed port) 





Table 1: A sample of victim responses to typical attacks. 


do) mount more powerful attacks by leveraging the re- 
sources of multiple hosts. Typically an attacker com- 
promises a set of Internet hosts (using manual or semi- 
automated methods) and installs a small attack daemon 
on each, producing a group of “zombie” hosts. This dae- 
mon typically contains both the code for sourcing a va- 
riety of attacks and some basic communications infras- 
tructure to allow for remote control. Using variants of 
this basic architecture an attacker can focus a coordinated 
attack from thousands of zombies onto a single site. 


2.3 IP spoofing 


To conceal their location, thereby forestalling an effec- 
tive response, attackers typically forge, or “spoof”, the IP 
source address of each packet they send. Consequently, 
the packets appear to the victim to be arriving from one 
or more third parties. Spoofing can also be used to “re- 
flect” an attack through an innocent third party. While 
we do not address “reflector attacks” in this paper, we 
describe them more fully in Section 3.3. 


3 Basic methodology 


As noted in the previous section, attackers commonly 
spoof the source IP address field to conceal the loca- 
tion of the attacking host. The key observation behind 
our technique is that for direct denial-of-service attacks, 
most programs select source addresses at random for 
each packet sent. These programs include all of the most 
popular distributed attacking tools: Shaft, TFN, TFN2k, 
trinoo, all variants of Stacheldraht, mstream and Trin- 
ity). When a spoofed packet arrives at the victim, the 
victim usually sends what it believes to be an appropri- 
ate response to the faked IP address (such as shown in 
Table 1). Occasionally, an intermediate network device 
(such as a router, load balancer, or firewall) may issue 
its own reply to the attack via an ICMP message [21]. 
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SYN packets B 
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Attacker 
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Geccons Backscatter 


Figure 1: An illustration of backscatter in action. Here the 
attacker sends a series of SYN packets towards the victim V, 
using a series of random spoofed source addresses: named C, 
B, and D. Upon receiving these packets the victim responds by 
sending SYN/ACKs to each of spoofed hosts. 


Again, these ICMP messages are sent to the randomly 
spoofed source address. 

Because the attacker’s source address is selected at 
random, the victim’s responses are equi-probably dis- 
tributed across the entire Internet address space, an in- 
advertent effect we call “backscatter”?. This behavior is 
illustrated in Figure 1. 


3.1 Backscatter analysis 


Assuming per-packet random source addresses, reliable 
delivery and one response generated for every packet in 
an attack, the probability of a given host on the Internet 
receiving at least one unsolicited response from the vic- 
tim is 53, during an attack of m packets. Similarly, if one 
monitors n distinct IP addresses, then the expectation of 


observing an attack is: 


nm 

E(X) = san 
By observing a large enough address range we can ef- 
fectively “sample” all such denial-of-service activity on 
the Internet. Contained in these samples are the identity 
of the victim, information about the kind of attack, and a 
timestamp from which we can estimate attack duration. 
Moreover, given these assumptions, we can also use the 
average arrival rate of unsolicited responses directed at 
the monitored address range to estimate the actual rate 


2We did not originate this term. It is borrowed from Vern Paxson 
who independently discovered the same backscatter effect when an at- 
tack accidentally disrupted multicast connectivity by selecting global 
multicast addresses as source addresses [20]. 


of the attack being directed at the victim, as follows: 


932 
R>R— 
n 
where R’ is the measured average inter-arrival rate of 
backscatter from the victim and R is the extrapolated at- 
tack rate in packets-per-second. 


3.2 Address uniformity 


The estimation approach outlined above depends on the 
spoofed source addresses being uniformly distributed 
across the entire IP address space. To check whether a 
sample of observed addresses are uniform in our moni- 
tored address range, we compute the Anderson-Darling 
(A2) test statistic [9] to determine if the observations 
are consistent with a uniform distribution. In particular, 
we use the implementation of the A2 test as specified in 
RFC2330 [19] at a 0.05 significance level. 


3.3 Analysis limitations 
There are three assumptions that underly our analysis: 


e Address uniformity: 
dresses at random. 


attackers spoof source ad- 


e Reliable delivery: attack traffic is delivered reliably 
to the victim and backscatter is delivered reliably to 
the monitor. 


e Backscatter hypothesis: unsolicited packets ob- 
served by the monitor represent backscatter. 


We discuss potential biases that arise from these assump- 
tions below. 

Key among our assumptions ts the random selection of 
source address. There are three reasons why this assump- 
tion may not be valid. First, some ISPs employ ingress 
filtering [12, 5] on their routers to drop packets with 
source IP addresses outside the range of a customer’s net- 
work. Thus, an attacker’s source address range may not 
include any of our monitored addresses and we will un- 
derestimate the total number of attacks. 

“Reflector attacks” pose a second problem for source 
address uniformity. In this situation, an attacker “laun- 
ders” the attack by sending a packet spoofed with the 
victim’s source address to a third party. The third party 
responds by sending a response back towards the victim. 
If the packets to the third partie are addressed using a 
broadcast address (as with the popular smurf or fraggle 
attacks) then third parties may further amplify the attack. 
The key issue with reflector attacks is that the source ad- 
dress is specifically selected. Unless an IP address in the 
range we monitor is used as a reflector, we will be unable 
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to observe the attack. We have detected no instances of a 
monitored host involved in this sort of attack. Our inabil- 
ity to detect, “reflector attacks” cause us to underestimate 
the total number of denial-of-service attacks. 


Finally, if the distribution of source addresses is not 
random, then any attempt to extrapolate the attack rate 
via the arrival rate of responses will produce an arbi- 
trarily biased result. This particular problem can be 
mitigated by verifying that the distribution of observed 
source addresses is indeed uniform within the set of n 
addresses we observe. 


Another limitation arises from our assumption that 
packets are delivered reliably and that every packet gen- 
erates a response. During a large attack it is likely that 
packets from the attacker may be queued and dropped. 
Those packets that do arrive may be filtered or rate- 
limited by firewall or intrusion detection software [4] and 
moreover some forms of attack traffic (e.g., TCP RST 
messages) do not typically elicit a response. Finally, the 
responses themselves may be queued and dropped along 
the path back to our monitored address range. In partic- 
ular, our estimate of the attack rate is necessarily limited 
to the capacity of smallest bottleneck link between the 
victim and our monitor. As with our random distribution 
assumption, these limitations will cause us to underesti- 
mate the number of attacks and the attack rate. However, 
they may also bias our characterization of victims (e.g., 
if large e-commerce sites are more likely to have rate- 
limiting software than educational sites, then we may 
disproportionately underestimate the size of attacks on 
this class of victim). 


The final limitation of our technique is that we as- 
sume unsolicited responses represent backscatter from 
an attack. Any server on the Internet is free to send un- 
solicited packets to our monitored addresses, and these 
packets may be misinterpreted as backscatter from an 
attack. It is possible to eliminate accidental errors by 
choosing a quiescent address range for monitoring, fil- 
tering those packet flows consistently destined to a single 
host in the range and by high-pass filtering to only record 
sufficiently long and voluminous packet flows. How- 
ever, a concerted effort by a third-party to bias our results 
would be difficult to detect and correct automatically. 
The most likely source of such bias arises from misin- 
terpretation of random port scans as backscatter. While 
it is impossible to eliminate this possibility in general, 
we will show that it is extremely unlikely to be a factor 
in the vast majority of attacks we observe. 


In spite of its limitations, we believe our overall ap- 
proach is sound and provides at worst a conservative es- 
timate of current denial-of-service activity. 
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4 Attack Classification 


After collecting a large trace of backscatter packets, the 
first task is post-processing the trace. For this we group 
collections of related packets into clusters representing 
attacks. The choice of a specific aggregation methodol- 
ogy presents significant challenges. For example, it is 
often unclear whether contemporaneous backscatter in- 
dicating both TCP and ICMP-based attacks should be 
classified as a single attack or multiple attacks. More dif- 
ficult still is the problem of determining the start and end 
times of an attack. In the presence of significant variabil- 
ity, too lenient a threshold can bias the analysis towards 
fewer attacks of longer duration and low average packet 
rates, while too strict an interpretation suggests a large 
number of short attacks with highly variable rates. 

Without knowledge of the intent of the attacker or di- 
rect observation of the attack as it orchestrated by the at- 
tacker, it is impossible to create a synthetic classification 
system that will group all types of attacks appropriately 
for all metrics. Instead, we have chosen to employ two 
distinct classification methods: a flow-based analysis for 
classifying individual attacks — how many, how long and 
what kind — and an event-based method for analyzing the 
severity of attacks on short time scales. 


4.1 Flow-based classification 


For the purpose of this study, we define a flow as a se- 
ries of consecutive packets sharing the same target IP ad- 
dress and IP protocol. We explored several approaches 
for defining flow lifetimes and settled on a fixed time- 
out approach: the first packet seen for a target creates 
a new flow and any additional packets from that target 
are counted as belonging to that flow if the packets are 
received within five minutes of the most recent packet 
in this flow. The choice of parameters here can influ- 
ence the final results, since a more conservative timeout 
will tend to suggest fewer, longer attacks, while a shorter 
timeout will suggest a large number of short attacks. We 
chose five minutes as a human-sensible balance that is 
not unduly affected by punctuated attacks or temporary 
outages. 

To reduce noise and traffic generated due to random 
Internet misconfiguration (for instance, one NetBIOS 
implementation/configuration sends small numbers un- 
solicited packets to our monitored address range) we dis- 
card all flows that do not have at least 100 packets and 
a flow duration of at least 60 seconds. These param- 
eters are also somewhat arbitrary, but we believe they 
represent a reasonable baseline — below such thresholds 
it seems unlikely that an attack would cause significant 
damage. Finally, flows must contain packets sent to more 
than one of our monitored addresses. 
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We examine each individual flow and extract the fol- 
lowing information: 


e TCP flag settings: whether the flow consists of 
SYN/ACKs, RSTs, etc. 


e [CMP payload: for ICMP packets that contain 
copies of the original packet (e.g. TTL expired) we 
break out the enclosed addresses, protocols, ports, 
etc. 


© Address uniformity: whether the distribution of 
source addresses within our monitored range passes 
the Anderson-Darling (A2) test for uniformity to the 
0.05 significance level. 


e Port settings: for source and destination ports (for 
both UDP and TCP) we record whether the port 
range is fixed, is uniform under the A2 test, or is 
non-fixed and non-uniform. 


e DNS information: the full DNS address of the 
source address — the victim. 


e Routing information: the prefix, mask and origin 
AS as registered in our local BGP table on the morn- 
ing of February 7th. 


We generate a database in which each record charac- 
terizes the properties of a single attack. 


4.2 Event-based classification 


Because the choice of flow parameters can impact the 
estimated duration of an attack, the flow-based method 
may obscure interesting time-domain characteristics. In 
particular, attacks can be highly variable — with periodic 
bursts of activity — causing the flow-based method to 
vastly underestimate the short-term impact of an attack 
and overestimate the long-term impact. 

We use an event-based classification method keyed en- 
tirely on the victim’s IP address over fixed time-windows 
for examining time-domain qualities, such as the number 
of simultaneous attacks or the distribution of attack rates, 
For these analyses we divide our trace into one minute 
periods and record each attack event during this period. 
An attack event is defined by a victim emitting at least 
ten backscatter packets during a one minute period. We 
do not further classify attacks according to protocol type, 
port, etc, as the goal is to estimate the instantaneous im- 
pact on a particular victim. The result of this classifica- 
tion is a database in which each record characterizes the 
number of victims and the intensity of the attacks in each 
one minute period. 


Internet 






Monitor 


/8 Network 


Figure 2: Our experimental backscatter collection platform. 
We monitor all traffic to our /8 network by passively monitoring 
data as it is forwarded through a shared hub. This monitoring 
point represents the only ingress into the network. 


5S Experimental platform 


For our experiments monitored the sole ingress link into 
a lightly utilized /8 network (comprising 274 distinct IP 
addresses, or 1/256 of the total Internet address space). 
Our monitoring infrastructure, shown in Figure 2, con- 
sisted of a PC configured to capture all Ethernet traffic, 
attached to a shared hub at the router terminating this 
network. During this time, the upstream router did fil- 
ter some traffic destined to the network (notably external 
SNMP queries) but we do not believe that this signifi- 
cantly impacted our results. We also have some evidence 
that small portions of our address prefix are occasion- 
ally “hijacked” by inadvertent route advertisements else- 
where in the Internet, but at worst this should cause us 
to slightly underestimate attack intensities. We collected 
three traces, each roughly spanning one week, starting 
on February Ist and extending to February 25th, and iso- 
lated the inbound portion of the network. 


6 Results 


Using the previously described flows-based approach 
(Section 4.1), we observed 12,805 attacks over the course 
of a week. Table 2 summarizes this data, showing more 
than 5,000 distinct victim IP addresses in more than 
2,000 distinct DNS domains. Across the entire period we 
observed almost 200 million backscatter packets (again, 
representing less than ot of the actual attack traffic dur- 
ing this period). 

In this section, we first show the overall frequency of 
attacks seen in our trace, and then characterize the at- 
tacks according to both the type of attack and the type of 
victim. 
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Dates (2001) 
Duration 














7.5 days 


Flow-based Attacks: 









Unique victim IPs 
Unique victim DNS domains 
Unique victim DNS TLDs 

Unique victim network prefixes 
Unique victim Autonomous Systems 
Attacks 

Total attack packets 









30,827,217 


1,942 
750 
60 
L132 
585 
4,173 





Event-based Attacks: 


Unique victim IPs 
Unique victim DNS domains 
Unique victim DNS TLDs 

Unique victim network prefixes 
Unique victim Autonomous Systems 
Attack Events 
Total attack packets 
















3,147 
987 
73 
Lov 
ioe 
112,457 


51,119,549 









78,234,768 





[Teel [[ Trace? [Trace 


Feb 01-08 || Feb 11-18 


6.2 days 


1,821 
693 
62 
1,085 
a75 
3,878 


3,034 
925 
71 
1,511 
hoe 


102,204 


78,655,631 


Table 2: Summary of backscatter database. 
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Figure 3: Estimated number of attacks per hour as a function of time (UTC). 
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TCP (RST ACK) 2,027 (49) | 12,656 (25) 
ICMP (Host Unreachable) |} 699 (17) 2,892 (5.7) 
ICMP (TTL Exceeded) 453 (11) {31,468 (62) 
ICMP (Other) 486 (12) 580 (1.1) 
TCP (SYN ACK) 378 (9.1) 919 (1.8) 
TCP (RST) 128 (3.1) | 2,309 (4.5) 
TCP (Other) 2 (0.05) 3 (0.01) 












Kind a | > | 
[—SSSCS=*dizSCAtiaces [Packets (K) || Attacks | Packets (K) || Atacks | Packes | 
















15,265 (20) |] 2,118 (45) | 11,244 (18) 



















27,776 (36) 776 (16) | 19,719 (32) 

32,001 (41) 626 (13) | 22,150 (36) 
640 (0.82)|} 520 (11) 472 (0.76) 
1,580 (2.0) || 346 (7.3) 937 (1.5) 
974 (1.2) || 367 (7.7) | 7,712 (12) 











0 (0.00) 1 (0.02) 0 (0.00) 


Table 3: Breakdown of response protocols. 


6.1 Time series 


Figure 3 shows a time series graph of the estimated 
number of actively attacked victims throughout the three 
traces, as sampled in one hour periods. There are two 
gaps in this graph corresponding to the gaps between 
traces. In contrast to other workloads, such as HTTP, 
the number of active attacks does not appear to follow 
any diurnal pattern (at least as observed from a single lo- 
cation). The outliers on the week of February 20th, with 
more than 150 victim IP addresses per hour, represent 
broad attacks against many machines in a common net- 
work. While most of the backscatter data averages one 
victim IP address per network prefix per hour, the ratio 
climbs to above five for many outliers. 


6.2 Attack classification 


In this section we characterize attacks according to the 
protocols used in response packets sent by victims, the 
protocols used in the original attack packets, and the rate 
and durations of attacks. 


6.2.1 Response protocols 


In Table 3 we decompose our backscatter data according 
to the protocols of responses returned by the victim or an 
intermediate host. For each trace we list both the num- 
ber of attacks and the number backscatter packets for the 
given protocol. The numbers in parentheses show the 
relative percentage represented by each count. For ex- 
ample, 1,837 attacks in Trace 2 (47% of the total), were 
derived from TCP backscatter with the RST and ACK 
flags set. 

We observe that over 50% of the attacks and 20% of 
the backscatter packets are TCP packets with the RST 
flag set. Referring back to Table 1 we see that RST is 
sent in response to either a SYN flood directed against a 
closed port or some other unexpected TCP packet. The 
next largest protocol category is ICMP host unreachable, 
comprising roughly 15% of the attacks. Almost all of 
these ICMP: messages contain the TCP header from a 
packet directed at the victim, suggesting a TCP flood of 


some sort. Unfortunately, the TCP flags field cannot be 
recovered, because the ICMP response only includes the 
first 28 bytes of the original IP packet. ICMP host un- 
reachable is generally returned by a router when a packet 
cannot be forwarded to its destination. Probing some of 
these victims we confirmed that a number of them could 
not be reached, but most were accessible, suggesting in- 
termittent connectivity. This discontinuous reachability 
is probably caused by explicit “black holing’ on the part 
of an ISP. 

We also see a number of SYN/ACK backscatter pack- 
ets (likely sent directly in response to a SYN flood on an 
open port) and an equivalent number of assorted ICMP 
messages, including ICMP echo reply (resulting from 
ICMP echo request floods), ICMP protocol unreachable 
(sent in response to attacks using illegal combinations of 
TCP flags), ICMP fragmentation needed (caused by at- 
tacks with the “Dont Fragment” bit set) and ICMP ad- 
ministratively filtered (likely the result of some attack 
countermeasure). However, a more surprising finding 
is the large number of ICMP TTL exceeded messages 
— comprising between 36% and 62% of all backscatter 
packets observed, yet less than 15% of the total attacks. 
In fact, the vast majority of these packets occur in just 
a few attacks, including three attacks on @Home cus- 
tomers, two on China Telecom (one with almost 9 mil- 
lion backscatter packets), and others directed at Roma- 
mia, Belgium, Switzerland and New Zealand. The at- 
tack on the latter was at an extremely high rate, suggest- 
ing an attack of more than 150,000 packets per second. 
We are unable to completely explain the mechanism for 
the generation of these time-exceeded messages. Upon 
examination of the encapsulated header that is returned, 
we note that several of them share identical “signatures” 
(ICMP Echo with identical sequence number, identifica- 
tion fields, and checksum) suggesting that a single attack 
tool was in use. 


6.2.2 Attack protocols 


We refine this data in Table 4 to show the distribution 
of attack protocols. That is, the protocol which must 
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Table 4: Breakdown of protocols used in attacks. 
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Figure 4: Cumulative distributions of estimated attack rates in 
packets per second. 


have been used by the attacker to produce the backscat- 
ter monitored at our network. We see that more than 90% 
of the attacks use TCP as their protocol of choice, but a 
smaller number of ICMP-based attacks produce a dispro- 
portionate number of the backscatter packets seen. Other 
protocols represent a minor number of both attacks and 
backscatter packets. This pattern is consistent across all 
three traces. 

In Table 5 we further break down our dataset based 
on the service (as revealed in the victim’s port number) 
being attacked. Most of the attacks focus on multiple 
ports, rather than a single one and most of these are well 
spread throughout the address range. Many attack pro- 
grams select random ports above 1024; this may explain 
why less than 25% of attacks show a completely uniform 
random port distribution according to the A2 test. Of the 
remaining attacks, the most popular static categories are 
port 6667 (IRC), port 80 (HTTP), port 23 (Telnet), port 
113 (Authd). The large number of packets directed at 
port 0 is an artifact of our ICMP categorization — there 
are fewer than ten TCP attacks directed at port 0, com- 
prising a total of less than 9,000 packets. 


6.2.3 Attack rate 


Figure 4 shows two cumulative distributions of attack 
event rates in packets per second. The lower curve shows 
the cumulative distribution of event rates for all attacks, 
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and the upper curve shows the cumulative distribution 
of event rates for uniform random attacks, i.e., those at- 
tacks whose source IP addresses satisfied the A2 uni- 
form distribution test described in Section 3.2. As de- 
scribed earlier, we calculate the attack event rate by mul- 
tiplying the average arrival rate of backscatter packets by 
256 (assuming that an attack represents a random sam- 
pling across the entire address space, of which we mon- 
itor 555): Almost all attacks have no dominant mode in 
the address distribution, but sometimes small deviations 
from uniformity prevent the A2 test from being satisfied. 
For this reason we believe that there is likely some va- 
lidity in the extrapolation applied to the complete attack 
dataset. Note that the attack rate (x-axis) is shown using 
a logarithmic scale. 

Comparing the distributions, we see that the uniform 
random attacks have a lower rate than the distribution of 
all attacks, but track closely. Half of the uniform random 
attack events have a packet rate greater than 250, whereas 
half of all attack events have a packet rate greater than 
350. The fastest uniform random event is over 517,000 
packets per second, whereas the fastest overall event is 
over 679,000 packets per second. 

How threatening are the attacks that we see? Recent 
experiments with SYN attacks on commercial platforms 
show that an attack rate of only 500 SYN packets per 
second is enough to overwhelm a server [10]. In our 
trace, 38% of uniform random attack events and 46% of 
all attack events had an estimated rate of 500 packets per 
second or higher. The same experiments show that even 
with a specialized firewall designed to resist SYN floods, 
a server can be disabled by a flood of 14,000 packets 
per second. In our data, 0.3% of the uniform random 
attacks and 2.4% of all attack events would still compro- 
mise these attack-resistant firewalls. We conclude that 
the majority of the attacks that we have monitored are 
fast enough to overwhelm commodity solutions, and a 
small fraction are fast enough to overwhelm even opti- 
mized countermeasures. 

Of course, one significant factor in the question of 
threat posed by an attack is the connectivity of the vic- 
tim. An attack rate that overwhelms a cable modem vic- 
tim may be trivial a well-connected major server installa- 
tion. Victim connectivity is a difficult to ascertain with- 
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Table 5: Breakdown of attacks by victim port number. 
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Figure 5: Cumulative distribution of attack durations. 


out flooding the victim’s link. Consequently, we leave 
correlation between attack rates and victim connectivity 
as an open problem. 


6.2.4 Attack duration 


While attack event rates characterize the intensity of at- 
tacks, they do not give insight on how long attacks are 
sustained. For this metric, we characterize the duration 
of attacks in Figures 5 and 6 across all three weeks of 
trace data. In these graphs, we use the flow-based classi- 
fication described in Section 4 because flows better char- 
acterize attack durations while remaining insensitive to 
intensity. We also combine all three weeks of attacks 
for clarity; the distributions are nearly dentical for each 
week, and individual weekly curves overlap and obscure 
each other. | 

Figure 5 shows the cumulative distribution of attack 
durations in units of time; note that both the axes are log- 
arithmic scale. In this graph we see that most attacks are 
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Figure 6: Probability density of attack durations. 


relatively short: 50% of attacks are less than 10 minutes 
in duration, 80% are less than 30 minutes, and 90% last 
less than an hour. However, the tail of the distribution 
is long: 2% of attacks are greater than 5 hours, 1% are 
greater than 10 hours, and dozens spanned multiple days. 


Figure 6 shows the probability density of attack du- 
rations as defined using a histogram of 150 buckets in 
the log time domain. The x-axis is in logarithmic units 
of time, and the y-axis is the percentage of attacks that 
lasted a given amount of time. For example, when the 
curve crosses the y-axis, it indicates that approximately 
0.5% of attacks had a duration of 1 minute. As we saw 
in the CDF, the bulk of the attacks are relatively short, 
lasting from 3-20 minutes. From this graph, though, we 
see that there are peaks at rounded time durations in this 
interval at durations of 5, 10, and 20 minutes. Immedi- 
ately before this interval there is a peak at 3 minutes, and 
immediately after a peak at 30 minutes. For attacks with 
longer durations, we see a local peak at 2 hours in the 
long tail. 
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6.3 Victim classification 


In this section we characterize victims according to DNS 
name, top-level domain, Autonomous System, and de- 
gree of repeated attacks. 


6.3.1 Victim Name 


Table 6 shows the distribution of attacks according to 
the DNS name associated with the victim’s IP address. 
We classify these using a hand-tuned set of regular ex- 
pression matches (i.e. DNS names with “dialup” repre- 
sent modems, “ds!” or “home.com” represent broadband, 
etc). The majority of attacks are not classified by this 
scheme, either because they are not matched by our cri- 
teria (shown by “other”), or more likely, because there 
was no valid reverse DNS mapping (shown by “In-Addr 
Arpa’’). 

Of the remaining attacks there are several interest- 
ing observations. First, there is a significant frac- 
tion of attacks directed against home machines — ei- 
ther dialup or broadband. Some of these attacks, par- 
ticularly those directed towards cable modem users, 
constitute relatively large, severe attacks with rates in 
the thousands of packets per second. This suggests 
that minor denial-of-service attacks are frequently be- 
ing used to settle personal vendettas. In the same vein 
we anecdotally observe a significant number of attacks 
against victims running “Internet Relay Chat” (IRC), 
victims supporting multi-player game use (e.g. _ bat- 
tle.net), and victims with DNS names that are sex- 
ually suggestive or incorporate themes of drug use. 
We further note that many reverse DNS mappings 
have been clearly been compromised by attackers (e.g., 
DNS translations such as “is.on.the.net.illegal.ly” and 
“the. feds.cant.secure.their.shellz.ca’’). 


Second, there is a small but significant fraction of 
attacks directed against network infrastructure. Be- 
tween 2-3% of attacks target name servers (e.g., 
ns4.reliablehosting.com), while 1-3% target routers 
(e.g., core2-corel-oc48.paol.above.net). Again, some of 
these attacks, particularly a few destined towards routers, 
are comprised of a disproportionately large number of 
packets. This point is particularly disturbing, since over- 
whelming a router could deny service to a// end hosts 
that rely upon that router for connectivity. 


Finally, we are surprised at the diversity of different 
commercial attack targets. While we certainly find at- 
tacks on bellwether Internet sites including aol.com, aka- 
mai.com, amazon.com and hotmail.com, we also see at- 
tacks against a large range of smaller and medium sized 
businesses. 
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Figure 7: Distribution of attacks to the 10 top-level domains 
(TLDs) that received the most number of attacks. 


6.3.2 Top-level domains 


Figure 7 shows the distribution of attacks to the 10 most 
frequently targeted top-level domains (TLDs). For each 
TLD displayed on the x-axis, we show one value for each 
of the three weeks of our study in progressive shades of 
grey. Note that the TLDs are sorted by overall attacks 
across all three weeks. 

Comparing the number of attacks to each TLD from 
week to week, we see that there is little variation. Each 
TLD is targeted by roughly the same percentage of at- 
tacks each week. The domain unknown represents 
those attacks in which a reverse DNS lookup failed on 
the victim IP address (just under 30% of all attacks). In 
terms of the “three-letter” domains, both com and net 
were each targeted by roughly 15% of the attacks, but 
edu and org were only targeted by 2—-4% of the at- 
tacks. This is not surprising, as sites in the com and net 
present more attractive and newsworthy targets. Interest- 
ingly, although one might have expected attacks to sites 
in mil, mil did not show up in any of our reverse DNS 
lookups. We do not yet know what to conclude from this 
result; for example, it could be that mil targets fall into 
our unknown category. 

In terms of the country-code TLDs, we see that there 
is a disproportionate concentration of attacks to a small 
group of countries. Surprisingly, Romania (ro), a coun- 
try with a relatively poor networking infrastructure, was 
targeted nearly as frequently as net and com, and Brazil 
(br) was targeted almost more than edu and org com- 
bined. Canada, Germany, and the United Kingdom were 
all were targeted by 1—2% of attacks. 


6.3.3 Autonomous Systems 


As another aggregation of attack targets, we exam- 
ined the distribution of attacks to Autonomous Systems 
(ASes). To determine the origin AS number associated 
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Figure 8: Distribution of attacks to Autonomous Systems 
(ASes) that were targeted by at least 1% of all attacks. 


with the victim of an attack, we performed longest pre- 
fix matching against a BGP routing table using the vic- 
tim’s IP address. To construct this table, we took a snap- 
shot from a border router with global routes on February 
7, 2001. We then mapped AS numbers to identifying 
names using the NetGeo [17] service to do lookups in 
registry whois servers. We labeled addresses which had 
no matching prefix as °NOROUTE”. 


Figure 8 shows the distribution of attacks to the 17 
ASes that were targeted by at least 1% of all attacks. As 
with top-level domains, each AS named on the x-axis is 
associated with three values, one for each of the three 
weeks of our study in progressive shades of grey. Note 
that the ASes are sorted by overall attacks across all three 
weeks. 


From Figure 8, we see that no single AS or small set 
of ASes is the target of an overwhelming fraction of at- 
tacks: STARNETS was attacked the most, but only re- 
ceived 4-5% of attacks. However, the distribution of 
ASes attacked does have a long tail. The ASes shown 
in Figure 8 accounted for 35% of all attacks, yet these 
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Figure 9: Histogram counting the number of victims of re- 
peated attacks across all traces. 


ASes correspond to only 3% of all ASes attacked. About 
4% of attacks each week had no route according to our 
offline snapshot of global routes. 

Compared with TLDs, ASes experienced more varia- 
tion in the number of attacks targeted at them for each 
week. In other words, there is more stability in the type 
or country of victims than the ASes in which they re- 
side. For example, EMBRATEL’s percentage of attacks 
varies by more than a factor of 2, and AS 15662, an un- 
named AS in Yugoslavia, did not show up in week | of 
the traces. 


6.3.4 Victims of repeated attacks 


Figure 9 shows a histogram of victims of repeated at- 
tacks for all traces combined. The values on the x-axis 
correspond to the number of attacks to the same victim in 
the trace period, and the values on the y-axis show what 
percentage of victims were attacked a given number of 
times in logarithmic scale. For example, the majority of 
victims (65%) were attacked only once, and many of the 
remaining victims (18%) were attacked twice. Overall, 
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most victims (95%) were attacked five or fewer times. 
For the remaining victims, most were attacked less than 
a dozen times, although a handful of hosts were attacked 
quite often. In the trace period, one host was attacked 48 
times for durations between 72 seconds and 5 hours (at 
times simultaneously). The graph is also truncated: there 
are 5 outlier victims attacked 60—70 times, and one un- 
fortunate victim attacked 102 times in a one week span. 


6.4 Validation 


The backscatter hypothesis states that unsolicited packets 
represent responses to spoofed attack traffic. This theory, 
which is at the core of our approach, is difficult to vali- 
date beyond all doubt. However, we can increase our 
confidence significantly through careful examination of 
the data and via related experiments. 

First, an important observation from Table 3 is that 
roughly 80% of attacks and 98% of packets are attributed 
to backscatter that does not itself provoke a response (e.g. 
TCP RST, ICMP Host Unreachable). Consequently, 
these packets could not have been used for probing our 
monitored network; therefore network probing is not a 
good alternative explanation for this traffic. 

Next, we were able to duplicate a portion of our anal- 
ysis using data provided by Vern Paxson taken from sev- 
eral University-related networks in Northern California. 
This new dataset covers the same period, but only detects 
TCP backscatter with the SYN and ACK flags set. The 
address space monitored was also much smaller, consist- 
ing of three /16 networks (5-3,,’s of the total IP address 
space). For 98% of the victim IP addresses recorded in 
this smaller dataset, we find a corresponding record at 
the same time in our larger dataset. We can think of no 
other mechanism other than backscatter that can explain 
such a close level of correspondence. 

Finally, Asta Networks provided us with data describ- 
ing denial-of-service attacks directly detected at mon- 
itors covering a large backbone network. While their 
approach and ours capture different sets of attacks (in 
part due ingress filtering as discussed in Section 3 and 
in part due to limited peering in the monitored network), 
their data qualitatively confirms our own; in particular 
we were able to match several attacks they directly ob- 


' served with contemporaneous records in our backscatter 


database. 


7 Related work 


While denial-of-service has long been recognized as a 
problem [14, 18], there has been limited research on 
the topic. Most of the existing work can be roughly 
categorized as being focused on tolerance, diagnosis 
and localization. The first category is composed of 
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both approaches for mitigating the impact of specific at- 
tacks [4, 16] and general system mechanisms [25, 1] for 
controlling resource usage on the victim machine. Usu- 
ally such solutions involve a quick triage on data packets 
so minimal work is spent on the attacker’s requests and 
the victim can tolerate more potent attacks before failing. 
These solutions, as embodied in operating systems, fire- 
walls, switches and routers, represent the dominant cur- 
rent industrial solution for addressing denial-of-service 
attacks. 

The second area of research, akin to traditional intru- 
sion detection, is about techniques and algorithms for 
automatically detecting attacks as they occur [22, 13]. 
These techniques generally involve monitoring links in- 
cident to the victim and analyzing patterns in the arriv- 
ing and departing traffic to determine if an attack has oc- 
curred. 

The final category of work, focuses on identifying the 
source(s) of DoS attacks in the presence of IP spoofing. 
The best known and most widely deployed of these pro- 
posals is so-called ingress and egress filtering [12, 5]. 
These techniques, which differ mainly in whether they 
are manually or automatically configured, cause routers 
to drop packets with source addresses that are not used by 
the customer connected to the receiving interface. Given 
the practical difficulty of ensuring that all networks are 
filtered, other work has focused on developing tools and 
mechanisms for tracing flows of packets through the net- 
work independent of their ostensibly claimed source ad- 


- dress [3, 26, 23, 2, 24, 11]. 


There is a dearth of research concerned with quantify- 
ing attacks within the Internet — denial-of-service or oth- 
erwise. Probably the best known prior work is Howard’s 
PhD thesis — a longitudinal study of incident reports 
received by the Computer Emergency Response Team 
(CERT) from 1989 to 1995 [15]. Since then, CERT has 
started a new project, called AIR-CERT, to automate the 
collection of intrusion detection data from a number of 
different organizations, but unfortunately their results are 
not yet available [7]. To our knowledge ours is the only 
quantitative and empirical study of wide-area denial-of- 
service attacks to date. 


8 Conclusions 


In this paper we have presented a new technique, 
“backscatter analysis,” for estimating denial-of-service 
attack activity in the Internet. Using this technique, we 
have observed widespread DoS attacks in the Internet, 
distributed among many different domains and ISPs. The 
size and length of the attacks we observe are heavy- 
tailed, with a small number of long attacks constituting a 
significant fraction of the overall attack volume. More- 
over, we see a Surprising number of attacks directed at 
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a few foreign countries, at home machines, and towards 
particular Internet services. 
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Abstract 


A denial-of-service bandwidth attack is an attempt to 
disrupt an online service by generating a traffic over- 
load that clogs links or causes routers near the victim to 
crash. We propose a heuristic and a data-structure that 
network devices (such as routers) can use to detect (and 
eliminate) such attacks. With our method, each network 
device maintains a data-structure, MULTOPS, that mon- 
itors certain traffic characteristics. MULTOPS (MUIti- 
Level Tree for Online Packet Statistics) is a tree of nodes 
that contains packet rate statistics for subnet prefixes at 
different aggregation levels. The tree expands and con- 
tracts within a fixed memory budget. 


A network device using MULTOPS detects ongoing 
bandwidth attacks by the significant, disproportional dif- 
ference between packet rates going to and coming from 
the victim or the attacker. MULTOPS-equipped routing 
software running on an off-the-shelf 700 Mhz Pentium 
if PC can process up to 340,000 packets per second. 


1 Introduction 


A bandwidth attack is an attempt to disrupt an online 
service by generating a traffic overload that clogs links 
or causes routers near the victim to crash. This can have 
serious consequences for Web companies which rely on 
their online availability to do business. This paper intro- 
duces a data-structure that routers and network monitors 
can use to collect packet rate statistics for subnet prefixes 
at different aggregation levels. These statistics can be 
used to detect bandwidth attacks using a simple heuris- 
tic: a significant, disproportional difference between the 
packet rate going to and coming from a host or subnet. 
This heuristic is based on the assumption that, during 
normal operations on the Internet, the packet rate of traf- 
fic going in one direction is proportional to the packet 


rate of traffic going in the opposite direction. Although 
this assumption does not hold in some cases, it is a close 


"approximation to reality. 


Bandwidth attacks are typically distributed attacks. An 
attacker uses tools to gain root access to machines on 
the Internet [Pac00, Spi00]. Once a machine is cracked, 
it is turned into a “zombie.” The attacker instructs the 
zombies to send bogus data to one particular destina- 
tion [Dit00]. The resulting traffic can clog links, cause 
routers near the victim or the victim itself to fail under 
the load. 


One major reason underlies the absence of a simple so- 
lution against bandwidth attacks: attackers can release 
high volumes of normal-looking packets on the Internet 
without being conspicuous or easily traceable. It is the 
mass of all packets together directed at one victim that 
poses a threat, rather than any characteristics of the in- 
dividual packets. A dropping policy in routers based on 
per-packet characteristics will, therefore, not work. 


It is relatively easy, but rather useless, to detect a band- 
width attack in the vicinity of the victim: by measuring 
the traffic load on a link or in a router, the exceptionally 
high volume of packets can be detected. Unfortunately 
for the victim, determining that it is under attack will not 
make the packets go away. Harm has already been done 
by the time the malicious packets reach (the vicinity of) 
the victim. A bandwidth attack should, therefore, be de- 
tected close to the attacker rather than close to the victim 
so that malicious packets can be stopped before they can 
cause any harm. 


This paper proposes a MUlti-Level Tree for On- 
line Packet Statistics (MULTOPS). MULTOPS enables 
routers or network monitors to detect ongoing band- 
width attacks. A handful of attackers that blast pack- 
ets to a victim without any (or disproportionally fewer) 
packets coming back will be identified as malicious 
by MULTOPS. Large attacks that occurred in Febru- 
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ary 2000 [CNN00a, CNNO0b, Net00] displayed these 
disproportional packet flows. Routers (or network mon- 
itors) using MULTOPS could have been used to stop (or 
detect) those attacks. 


MULTOPS is a tree of nodes that contains packet rate 
statistics for subnet prefixes at different aggregation lev- 
els. It dynamically adapts its shape to (1) reflect changes 
in packet rates, and (2) avoid (maliciously intended) 
memory exhaustion. 


Depending on their setup and depending on their lo- 
cation on the network, MULTOPS-equipped routers or 
network monitors may fail to detect a bandwidth at- 
tack that is mounted by attackers that randomize IP 
source addresses on malicious packets. In a different 
setup, MULTOPS-equipped routers may cause “collat- 
eral damage” by dropping legitimate packets with an IP 
destination address that MULTOPS identified as being 
under attack. 


MULTOPS fails to detect attacks that deploy a large 
number of proportional flows to cripple a victim. (Pro- 
portional flows are flows in which the packet rate in one 
direction is proportional to the packet rate in the opposite 
direction.) For example, many attackers could open FTP 
or HTTP connections to one victim and download— 
preferably large—files over these connections, thereby 
overloading the victim. Even though the packet rates 
between the attackers and the victim are relatively low 
(because the victim cannot handle all the parallel down- 
loads), they are proportional and, therefore, undetectable 
by MULTOPS. However, to successfully mount such an 
undetectable bandwidth attack, attackers need to be nu- 
merous, geographically distributed, and well organized. 
This makes it more difficult to mount an undetectable 
attack. 


MULTOPS has been implemented in a software router 
and was tested with simulated attacks. Results are en- 
couraging: attacks are stopped and legitimate traffic con- 
tinues in a normal fashion, even with a large number of 
participating attackers. An off-the-shelf 700 Mhz Pen- 
tium III PC, running MULTOPS-equipped routing soft- 
ware, routes between 240,000 to 340,000 packets per 
second, depending primarily on the resources available 
to MULTOPS. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
takes a look at related work, Section 3 looks at different 
types of bandwidth attacks, Section 4 explains the de- 
sign of MULTOPS, Section 5 looks at the details of the 
MULTOPS implementation, Section 6 deals with mea- 
surements, Section 7 discusses the details of some (un- 
resolved) issues, and Section 8 concludes this paper. 
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2 Related work 


Most of the techniques proposed so far for protection 
against denial-of-service attacks can be used in conjunc- 
tion with MULTOPS. We quickly review the major tech- 
niques and how MULTOPS can augment them. 


Ingress/egress filtering is a technique performed by 
routers to effectively eliminate IP spoofing [ea00, 
Ins00]—1Iying about one’s own IP address in the header 
of outgoing IP packets. To stop spoofed IP packets, 
edge routers match the IP source address of each outgo- 
ing packet against a fixed set of known IP address pre- 
fixes. If no match is found, the packet is dropped. An- 
other possible technique is for a router to only send off a 
packet from interface i if a potential reply to this packet 
is, according to the router’s routing tables, expected to 
atrive on interface 7. If not, the packet is dropped. Even 
though these techniques are simple and effective reme- 
dies against IP spoofing, unfortunately many routers are 
not configured to deploy these techniques and they are 
not complete solutions. However, MULTOPS benefits 
from them because IP spoofing hurts MULTOPS’ abil- 
ity to detect attacks (see also Section 7.1). 


IP Traceback assists in tracking down attackers post- 
mortem [SWKAO0, SP01, DFS01]. This technique re- 
quires routers to, with a low probability, mark packets 
such that the receiving end can reconstruct the route that 
packets followed, provided enough packets were sent. 
A similar technique is ICMP Traceback [Bel00]. When 
forwarding packets, routers can, with a low probability 
(1/20,000), generate an ICMP Traceback message that 
is sent along to the destination. With enough traceback 
messages from enough routers along the path, the traffic 
source and path can be determined. The main advantage 
of these techniques is that it assists in finding attackers. 
It does not stop them. 


All the traceback approaches have serious deployment 
and operational challenges. A sufficient number of 
routers need to support traceback before it is effective. 
Attackers can generate traceback messages too, so some 
form of authentication of traceback messages is neces- 
sary. The victim of a bandwidth attack might also not 
receive enough traceback messages because they might 
get dropped by overloaded routers. In addition, if an at- 
tack is very distributed, there may not be enough trace- 
back information to find the attackers. 


A number of routers provide information about packets 
that can be used to implement the same detection heuris- 
tic that MULTOPS is using. Cisco routers, for exam- 
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ple, support RMON [Cisb] and Netflow [Cisa]. Unfor- 
tunately, both RMON and Netflow data is expensive to 
process off-line. RMON copies complete packets to a 
port for off-line analysis—this slows down the router’s 
normal operation. Netflow keeps a table with 45-byte 
entries for every flow, which can be queried by and trans- 
ferred to an external analysis program. Netflow provides 
no protection against attackers that might blow up the ta- 
ble. In the worst case, RMON and Netflow can magnify 
an attack. MULTOPS is intended to be integrated into a 
router or a monitoring device for on-line analysis. MUL- 
TOPS also runs in a fixed-size memory footprint so that 
attackers cannot run a MULTOPS device out of memory. 


Stone [Sto99] proposes CenterTrack, an overlay network 
that consists of IP tunnels which can be used to selec- 
tively reroute packets from routers on a network to spe- 
cial “tracking” routers. This architecture can be used to 
analyze traffic for signs of a bandwidth attack, and op- 
tionally drop traffic that seems suspicious. MULTOPS 
could probably be used as a component of CenterTrack 
to help routers determine whether a bandwidth attack is 
occurring and what IP addresses are involved. 


Bellovin [Bel01] discusses aggregate congestion con- 
trol and pushback. The central idea is to identify 
“ageregates”—-subsets of traffic defined by some char- 
acteristic, such as a particular destination address—that 
may be involved in the bandwidth attack. Pushback is 
a cooperative mechanism in which routers can ask ad- 
jacent routers to block an aggregate upstream. MUL- 
TOPS could be viewed as a data-structure for efficiently 
tracking the aggregate defined by IP addresses for which 
traffic flow is asymmetric. 


Intrusion detection system such as Bro [Pax99] try to de- 
tect attacks by monitoring network links over which the 
attacker’s traffic transits. Armed with (statistical) knowl- 
edge about normal behavior of different applications and 
protocols, these systems detect anomalies in traffic pat- 
terns and report a wide range of attack types. Although 
similar to MULTOPS in that it monitors traffic, the pri- 
mary difference is that these systems do not attempt to 
stop attacks. " 


3 Bandwidth attacks 


The common denominator of all bandwidth attacks is the 
desire to cripple someone else’s infrastructure by gener- 
ating a traffic overload. Bandwidth attacks vary, among 
other things, in the protocol being used to mount the 


attack. In addition, attackers can use IP spoofing. As 
mentioned above, IP spoofing is lying about one’s own 
IP address. 


Since routing 1s done based on the IP destination address 
only, the IP source address can be anything. In some 
cases, attackers use one specific forged IP source ad- 
dress on all outgoing IP packets to make all returning 
IP packets—and possibly ICMP messages—go to the 
unfortunate owner of that address. Attackers also use 
IP spoofing to hide their location on the network. Sec- 
tion 7.1 discusses how IP spoofing affects MULTOPS’ 
ability to detect (the source(s) of) attacks. 


An attacker can forge an ICMP packet with a spoofed 
IP source address and launch a “Smurf” attack [CC98]: 
he sends this one forged ICMP packet to a broadcast ad- 
dress and all the receivers respond with a reply to the 
spoofed IP address (the victim). (A solution is to never 
reply to ICMP packets that are sent on a broadcast ad- 
dress, or to let routers filter such packets [ea81, ea00].) 
In a “Fraggle” attack, an attacker instructs many zom- 
bies to send UDP packets to one victim. Both Smurf 
and Fraggle attacks can be detected by MULTOPS be- 
cause in both cases the packet rate to the victim exceeds 
the packet rate coming back from the victim in a dispro- 
portional manner. 


There are several types of attack that use TCP. The best 
known is “SYN Flooding” [CC96]. Several solutions 


have been proposed for solving SYN Floods: lowering 


the TCP time-out, increasing the number of TCP con- 
trol blocks, SYN cookies [AH99] that eliminate the need 
to store information on half-open connections, and spe- 
cial firewalls that buffer SYN packets. Although a SYN 
Flood is actually a resource attack, it is similar to a band- 
width attack because of the flood of SYN packets. 


Another attack works by generating a huge amount of 
normal traffic by, for example, running a JavaScript pro- 
gram in a browser that pops up a few dozen windows 
each fetching a Web page from one server. This may 
constitute a problem ifa few thousand people are willing 
to run this script in their browser simultaneously [ec00]. 
Such a script could easily spread by means of self- 
replicating e-mail viruses. (This phenomenon can also 
occur without it being an attack.) 


As mentioned in Section 1, attacks that cripple a victim 
by sending or receiving a high volume of traffic using 
proportional flows may go unnoticed by MULTOPS. 
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4 MULTOPS design 


4.1 Overview 


MULTOPS uses disproportional packet rates to or from 
hosts and subnets as a heuristic to detect (and potentially 
stop) attacks. To collect these statistics, a tree-shaped 
data-structure keeps track of packet rates to and from 
those subsets of the IP address space that display dis- 
proportional behavior. This is done by letting the tree 
expand and contract (“zoom in and zoom out”) based on 
observed (disproportional) traffic patterns. 


MULTOPS stores packet rate statistics for flows be- 
tween hosts (or subnets) A and B using either A’s IP 
address or B’s IP address. As a consequence, MUL- 
TOPS can either establish the victim, or the source(s) 
of the attack. We distinguish between these two modes 
by defining them as victim-oriented mode and attacker- 
oriented mode, respectively. In victim-oriented mode, 
MULTOPS tries to identify the IP address of the vic- 
tim of an attack. In attacker-oriented mode, MULTOPS 
tries to identify the IP address(es) of the attacker(s). The 
difference between these two modes becomes important 
when dropping packets: either packets going to the vic- 
tim are dropped, or packets coming from the attacker are 
dropped. Note that in both cases the attack is stopped. 
In one case this is done based on the IP address of the 
victim, in the other case it is done based on the IP ad- 
dress(es) of the attacker(s). Throughout this paper we 
assume that MULTOPS runs in victim-oriented mode, 
unless specified otherwise. 


interface 1] 


interface 2 
i —___—_———_ 





Figure 1: Schematic MULTOPS in victim-oriented 


mode 


MULTOPS expects two streams of IP packets as input— 
each connected to a different network interface. Packets 
going in one direction (“forward packets”) are inspected 
on their destination address; packets going in the oppo- 
site direction (“reverse packets”) are inspected on their 
source address. Figure | illustrates this. Exchanging the 
network interfaces switches between attacker-oriented 
and victim-oriented mode. 


MULTOPS presents a query interface that returns an ap- 
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proximation to R(P). R(P) is the ratio of forward pack- 
ets with destination IP address prefix P to reverse pack- 
ets with source IP address prefix P. 


In victim-oriented mode, MULTOPS determines a vic- 
tim’s IP address by looking for prefixes for which R(P) 
is greater than some threshold. Dropping packets with 
destination addresses matching such prefixes might de- 
feat the attack, though it may also impose “collateral 
damage” by dropping legitimate packets. In attacker- 
oriented mode, MULTOPS determines the addresses of 
attackers by looking for prefixes for which R(P) is less 
than some threshold. Dropping packets based on source 
addresses matching such prefixes might defeat the at- 
tack, though IP spoofing introduces complications that 
are discussed in Section 7.1. Note that a single MUL- 
TOPS cannot detect both attacker and victim addresses. 


In our current design, we also assume that packets are 
being sent using IPv4. Our approach should easily ex- 
tend to [Pv6, although it will consume significantly more 
resources. 


4.2 MULTOPS heuristic 


Packets are defined to be malicious (and, thus, may be 
dropped) if they are destined for a host or subnet from 
which too few packets are coming back. This heuristic 
is based on the assumptions that (1) most Internet traffic 
consists of packet flows, and (2) during normal opera- 
tions, the rate of packets in a flow going from A to B is 
proportional to the packet rate going from B to A. Thus, 
during normal operations on the Internet, the packet rate 
of traffic going in one direction is proportional to the 
packet rate of traffic going in the opposite direction. If 
not, something must be wrong. 


This heuristic appears to hold broadly. TCP, the pro- 
tocol mainly used on the Internet, acknowledges every 
single—or every k—received packets by sending back a 
packet, and, therefore, has proportional packet flows. 


The following example illustrates the heuristic. If ma- 
chine A is sending legitimate TCP packets to machine 
B, but B is suffering under a bandwidth attack, then A’s 
packets will not reach B. Even if some of A’s pack- 
ets reach B, then B’s packets may not reach A because 
of the overloaded links and routers. In reaction to the 
absence of B’s packets, A will automatically decrease 
the sending rate and, eventually, stop sending packets to 
B altogether. If, on the other hand, A is an attacker that 
blasts (any type of) packets at B, a MULTOPS-equipped 
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router routing A’s packets to B will detect the dispro- 
portional packet rates between them and could decide to 
drop packets going to B. Consequently, B will not have 
to cope with A’s packets. 


Let R(P) be the ratio between the packet rate going to 
and coming from addresses with prefix P. Under normal 
circumstances, FR is close to some constant k for all P, 
i.e., packet rates are proportional for all prefixes. If R 
drops below Rimin or exceeds Raz, then a (host in) 
subnet with prefix P is either under attack or a subnet 
with prefix P harbors an attacker. 


MULTOPS collects packet rates to and from address pre- 
fixes so that, given a certain P, R(P) can be calculated. 
Packets may be dropped if they are destined for a host or 
subnet from which disproportionally fewer packets are 
coming back, i.e., if R(P) is not between Rynin and 
Rmaz-. The sensitivity of MULTOPS can be tuned by 
changing the values of Ri, and Rmaz. 


4.3 Data structure 


* F K * 


1623: 


¥ 16.128.*.* 


MULTOPS is organized as a 4-level 256-ary tree to con- 
veniently cover the entire IPv4 address space. Each 
node in the tree is a table consisting of 256 records, 
each of which consists of 3 fields: 2 rates—to-rate and 
from-rate—and 1 pointer potentially pointing to a node 
in the next level of the tree. A table stores all packet 
rates to and from IP addresses with a common 0-bit, 8- 
bit, 16-bit, or 24-bit prefix, depending on the level of 
the tree. Deeper levels of the tree contain packet rates 
for addresses with a longer prefix. Thus, the root node 
contains the aggregate packet rates to and from address 
0.*.*.*, 1.*.*.*, 2.*.*.*, etc. The 90th record in the root 
node, for example, contains the packet rates to and from 
addresses with 8-bit prefix 89, and a pointer to a node 
that keeps tracks of the aggregate packet rates to and 


$9. :*." 130.".*7 


130.16.*.* 


Figure 2: MULTOPS 


from addresses with that prefix, i.e., 89.0.*.*, 89.1.*.*, 
89.2.*.*., etc. The sum of all 256 to-rates and the sum of 
all 256 from-rates in a node are equal to the to-rate and 
the from-rate in the parent record of that node. Figure 2 
shows a sample MULTOPS. 


When the packet rate to or from a subnet reaches a cer- 
tain threshold, a new subnode is created on the fly to 
keep track of more fine-grained packet rates, potentially 
down to per-IP address packet rates. For example, if 
the aggregate packet rate to or from subnet 130.17.*.* 
exceeds Rinax, a new node is created to keep track of 
packet rates to and from subnets 130.17.0.*, 130.17.1.*, 
etc. Creating new nodes is called expansion. The re- 
verse, 1.€., removing nodes or entire subtrees, is called 
contraction. Contraction is done when the packet rate 
from and to a given IP address prefix drop below a cer- 
tain threshold, or when memory is running out, possibly 
due to a memory exhaustion attack against MULTOPS 
itself. 


Expansion and contraction enable MULTOPS to exploit 
the hierarchical structure of the IP address space and the 
fact that a bandwidth attack is usually directed at (or 
coming from) a limited set of IP addresses—with a com- 
mon prefix—only. MULTOPS detects the attack on a 
high level in the tree (where prefixes are short) and ex- 
pands toward the largest possible common prefix of the 
victim’s IP address(es), potentially establishing single IP 
address(es) that are under attack. 


4.4 Algorithm 


Each packet (or every nth packet) that is routed causes 
packet rates in applicable nodes in the tree to be updated; 
starting in the root, and going down to the deepest avail- 
able node. This works as follows. The first byte of the 
IP destination address of a forward packet is used as an 
index in the root node to find the record in which to up- 
date the to-rate. For reverse packets the first byte of the 
IP source address is used as an index in the root node 
to find the record in which to update the from-rate. If 
the record has a child, the process descends down to the 
child and continues. If no child exists, it is created if ei- 
ther the from-rate or the to-rate exceeds a certain thresh- 
old. In any case, the process may follow the pointer in 
the record to the child node. In this child node, the sec- 
ond byte of the IP address is used as an index to find the 
record and update the packet rates. This process may de- 
scend down to the deepest level in the tree where per-IP 
address packet rates are kept. The full algorithm is given 
in pseudo-code in Algorithm 4.1. 
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Algorithm 4.1: UPDATE(addr, packet, fwd) 


TABLE t ¢ root 
fori <1to4 
RECORD r € t[addr[1]] 
if fwd 
then update r’s to-rate 
do else update r’s from-rate 
ifr has no child node 
then break 
t ¢ r’s child node 
annotate packet with r’s from-rate and to-rate (1) 
if (r’s from-rate > threshold 
or r’s to-rate > threshold) 
and t is not a node in deepest level of tree 
then create child table t’ under r 


Method UPDATE() is called by method 
HANDLE-_PACKET() described in Section 5.2. Pa- 
rameter addr is the 4-byte IP source or destination 
address of packet packet, depending on whether MUL- 
TOPS is set up in victim-oriented or attacker-oriented 
mode. Parameter fwd tells UPDATE() whether this 
packet is a forward packet or a reverse packet. State- 
ment | immediately after the for -loop annotates the 
packet with r’s from-rate and to-rate. This annotation 
can later be used by a part of the system that implements 
the heuristic to determine whether or not this packet is 
part of a malicious flow and should, thus, be dropped. 


4.5 Expansion and contraction 


If the to-rate or the from-rate for an address with an n-bit 
prefix P exceeds the expand threshold, MULTOPS cre- 
ates a child node under the record for prefix P to keep 
track of packet rates for addresses with (n+ 8)-bit prefix 
P'. Lowering this expand threshold increases precision 
of MULTOPS, but also increases its memory use. Fig- 
ure 3 shows how a new node is added to the tree to keep 
track of all packet rates to and from addresses with prefix 
130.16.120. 


The reverse of expansion is contraction. Contracting a 
record involves removing a subtree from under a record. 
A subtree is contracted when the aggregate packet rate 
for that subtree drops below Rez. Contraction is done 
to constrain memory use and to avoid (maliciously in- 
tended) memory exhaustion. Figure 3 shows how a node 
is contracted. 
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Figure 3: Expansion and contraction 


Traversing the entire tree in search of subtrees to con- 
tract is potentially expensive and its frequency should 
be chosen with care. Traversing the tree for every 2 
routed packets is dangerous because a router should have 
its resources free for routing, not for contracting when 
packet rates go up. Traversing the tree every ¢ ms is 
safer, but choosing ¢ correctly is tricky: if ¢ is too high, 
memory might run out before traversal starts. The strat- 
egy we chose is to never allocate more memory than 
a certain limit m—thereby making memory exhaustion 
impossible—and to traverse the tree every ¢ ms in search 
of subtrees to contract. In the time period between reach- 
ing memory limit m and the next “cleanup,” MULTOPS 
cannot create new nodes. It is, therefore, important to 
choose ¢ low, but not so low as to trigger cleanups too 
often and, thus, waste the router’s resources. 


An attacker might try to launch a memory exhaustion 
attack against MULTOPS by causing it to branch pro- 
fusely. The two opposing forces are the attacker causing 
nodes to be created versus contraction causing nodes to 
be destroyed. Since a subtree is contracted when the 
packet rates to and from addresses with a certain prefix 
are less than the expand threshold, the attacker will have 
to sustain a higher packet rate for as many different ad- 
dress prefixes as possible. Section 5.4 deals with this 
issue in a quantitative context. 
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5S MULTOPS implementation 


MULTOPS is implemented using Click [KMC*00]. 
Click is a modular software router architecture devel- 
oped at the MIT Laboratory for Computer Science. A 
Click router is an interconnected collection of mod- 
ules called elements. Each element performs a simple, 
straightforward task such as communicating with de- 
vices, queueing packets, and implementing a dropping 
policy. Each element has 0 or more inputs and 0 or more 
outputs. Inputs are used to receive packets from other el- 
ements. Outputs are used to hand off packets to other el- 
ements. Configuration of a Click router is done by feed- 
ing it a file describing which elements to use and how 
the inputs and outputs of these elements interconnect. 


MULTOPS is implemented as 2 separate elements: 
IPRateMonitor and RatioBlocker. Adding 
these elements to the configuration adds the MULTOPS 
detection mechanism and the related dropping policy 
to the router. IPRateMonitor tags each packet 
with from-rate and to-rate such that RatioBlocker 
may decide to drop the packet based on these tags 
and based on the defined thresholds (i.e., Rinin and 
Rmaz). Thus, [PRateMonitor implements the tree, 
RatioBlocker implements a dropping policy based 
on the MULTOPS detection heuristic. 


IPRateMonitor has 2 inputs and 2 outputs. Each in- 
put should be connected to a different physical network 
interface. Rat ioBlocker has 1 input and 1 output. 


5.1 Data structure 


IPRateMonitor is a C++ class that defines two pri- 
vate structs: Record and Table. Figure 5.1 con- 
tains the C++ code that defined these structs. 


from_rate and to_rate in Record are used to 
store packet rates. EWMA implements an exponentially 
weighted moving average and is used to keep track of 
rates. child contains a pointer to a child or NULL if no 
child exists. Besides 256 pointers to Record, Table 
contains a pointer to the parent record (parent) and 
two pointers (prev and next) that are used to main- 
tain a doubly-linked list of nodes—their use is explained 
in Section 5.3. root points to the root node. 


struct Record { 
EWMA from_rate; 
EWMA to_rate; 
Table *child; 


}; 


struct Table { 
Record *parent; 
Table *prev, *next; 
Record* record[256]; 


}; 


Table *root; // root node 


Figure 4: C++ code that defines Record and Table 


5.2 Algorithm 


IPRateMonitor’s method HANDLE_PACKET() 
(given in pseudo-code in Algorithm 5.1) implements 
the functionality represented by Figure 1. It is, together 
with method UPDATE(), responsible for implementing 
the algorithm described in Section 4.4. 


Algorithm 5.1: HANDLE_PACKET(port, packet) 


if port == 0 
then UPDATE(packet.dest_addr, packet, true) 
else UPDATE(packet.src_addr, packet, false) 


IPRateMonitor’s 2 input ports should each be log- 
ically connected to one of the network interfaces. Port 
0 connects to the interface for forward packets, port 1 
connects to the interface for reverse packets. (This is 
achieved through Click configuration.) port is the input 
ofthe IPRateMonitor element that packet packet ar- 
rived on. This information is passed to UPDATE() using 
its fwd parameter. 


5.3 Expansion and contraction 


In addition to the tree itself, MULTOPS maintains a 
doubly-linked list of pointers to nodes in the tree using 
prev and next in Table. Each time a new node 1s 
created in the tree, 1.e., expansion occurs, a pointer to 
that node is added at the end of the linked list. During 
a cleanup, the list is traversed. A node (and all its chil- 
dren) is deleted when the sum of all from-rates and the 
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sum of all to-rates in that node are both lower than the 
expand threshold. (Both sums are, by definition, stored 
as from-rate and to-rate in the parent record of that node; 
hence the need for the parent pointer in Table.) The 
root node is never deleted. The list is either traversed 
backwards or forwards to avoid checking the same nodes 
every time thereby causing starvation-like phenomena. 


To avoid heavy memory fluctuations and to avoid spend- 
ing too much time on a single cleanup, contraction stops 
when a certain fraction f of all allocated memory has 
been freed. If nore of the nodes can be deleted, but 
memory is at its imposed maximum, then some nodes 
must be deleted. In that case, the expand threshold is de- 
creased by some factor and the cleanup starts again. This 
may have to be repeated multiple times until fraction f 
of all memory has been freed. 


5.4 Memory exhaustion attacks 


To defeat our mechanism, an attacker may try to ex- 
haust a router’s memory by making IPRateMonitor 
allocate many nodes. (Of course, memory exhaustion 1s 
only possible when IPRateMonitor has no imposed 
memory limit.) An attacker achieves this by sending 
packets with a wide variety of spoofed IP source ad- 
dresses through that router. (This is a problem only when 
MULTOPS is in attacker-oriented mode.) Each stream 
of packets with a common IP source address needs to 
have a bandwidth higher than the expand threshold of 
MULTOPS—otherwise MULTOPS contracts the nodes, 
thereby defeating the attacker’s goal to run it out of 
memory. If an attacker is not bound by any resource 
constraints, nor by ingress/egress filtering, he can cre- 
ate a worst-case scenario by sending spoofed IP packets 
such that the number of nodes in MULTOPS is maxi- 
mized. 


Given the structure of the MULTOPS tree, the size of a 
Table (1040 bytes), the size of a Record (28 bytes), 
a packet size of 34 bytes, and an expand threshold of 
1000 packets per second, an attacker, launching such a 
worst-case scenario memory exhaustion attack, needs to 
generate traffic with a bandwidth of roughly 16 Gbit/s to 
make IPRateMonitor allocate 128MB of memory, 
provided that the network has the physical capability to 
carry this traffic to the target router. This number was 
derived by calculating the amount of allocated memory 
based on the number of different address prefixes stored 
in the tree. The expand threshold can be set to a value 
that ensures that memory will never run out. It is safe to 
conclude that, even without an imposed memory limit, it 
is impossible to run IPRateMonitor out of memory. 
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6 Measurements 


To measure the performance of IPRateMonitor, a 
simple Click configuration was run in a Linux kernel 
2.2.16 on an off-the-shelf PC (700 Mhz Pentium III, 256 
KB cache, 256 MB memory) that sends packets through 
an IPRateMonitor element. Bogus UDP packets 
were generated by Click itself to avoid time consuming 
interaction with network interfaces. IP spoofing attack- 
ers were simulated by generating UDP packets with an 
IP source address picked from a fixed set of IP addresses 
in round-robin fashion. Measurements were done for 
different memory limits and for an expand threshold of 
0, i.e., maximum expansion. 

312 addresses -——— 


1024 addresses -------- 
2048 acd: 


addresses 
4096 addresses —-—-- 





220000 
0 


tPRateMonitor memory limit (Mbytes) 


Figure 5: Packet rate as a function of memory limit 


The graph in Figure 5 shows the number of packets that 
IPRateMonitor can handle as a function of its im- 
posed memory limit. The graph shows this for 5 UDP 
flood attacks that differ only in the number of attackers 
(i.e., IP source addresses) involved. The IP source ad- 
dresses used in the malicious UDP packets constitute a 
worst-case scenario (see Section 5.4). 


The graph shows that IPRateMonitor performs bet- 
ter when it has little memory at its disposal. A small 
tree fits in cache entirely and is, therefore, fast. When 
more memory is available, the tree size increases up to 
the point where it is too big to fit in cache, and cache 
misses result. The performance of IPRateMonitor 
for 256, 512, and 1024 addresses is roughly the same 
(270,000 packets/sec), because in these cases the tree 
is small enough to fit in cache entirely. For 2048 and 
4096 addresses, rates drop proportional to the total mem- 
ory consumption of the tree, up to the point where 
the tree reaches its maximum size, after which mem- 
ory consumption—and thus performance—fluctuates 
around the same point. 
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Figure 6: CPU cycles per packet as a function of mem- 
ory limit 


The graph in Figure 6 shows the number of CPU cycles 
that [PRateMonitor consumes per packet as a func- 
tion of its imposed memory limit. IPRateMonitor 
consumes more CPU cycles when it has more memory 
at its disposal. These extra cycles are, most likely, spent 
on waiting for a memory fetch after a cache miss. Un- 
surprisingly, the graph in Figure 6 is essentially the re- 
ciprocal of the graph in Figure 5. 


IPRateMonitor performs better when it has little 
memory at its disposal. Unfortunately, its ability to ex- 
pand and, therefore, to precisely determine the source(s) 
and/or target(s) of the attack, is also more limited. Thus, 
the tradeoff is precision vs. performance. 


7 Discussion 
7.1 IP spoofing 


MULTOPS in victim-oriented mode is not influenced by 
IP spoofing. However, MULTOPS may impose “collat- 
eral damage” by dropping legitimate packets going to 
the victim. 


When attackers randomize IP source addresses—a com- 
mon practice—then a problem arises for MULTOPS in 
attacker-oriented mode. There could be so many differ- 
ent (spoofed) IP source addresses that MULTOPS does 
not have enough available memory to establish all “ma- 
licious” IP source addresses. In that case, MULTOPS 
can establish a set of prefixes that malicious IP source 
addresses share. Better randomization implies shorter 
address prefixes. Shorter prefixes implies that MUL- 


TOPS drops more packets, which may include legitimate 
packets. In other words: collateral damage as a result of 
MULTOPS’ dropping policy is greater when IP spoofing 
gets more randomized. 


When attackers perfectly randomize IP source addresses, 
each malicious stream of packets with a common IP 
source address (or prefix) is either too insignificant to 
be seen as part of an attack, or all malicious streams 
are seen as part of an attack. In the former case, MUL- 
TOPS does not detect the attack at all. In the latter case, 
all packets are considered part of an attack, and, hence, 
dropped. Both cases constitute a successful denial-of- 
service attack. 


7.2 Distribution 


The IP spoofing problem described above closely relates 
to the problem of attacker distribution. As more (spoof- 
ing or non-spoofing) attackers participate in a bandwidth 
attack, it becomes harder (for MULTOPS in attacker- 
oriented mode) to identify a single attacker because its 
relative share in the total mass becomes smaller and, 
therefore, the disproportional quality of the traffic less 
conspicuous. 


When a total number of T' packets per second is required 
to crash the victim’s infrastructure, and N attackers par- 
ticipate, then each attacker needs to generate an average 
of T/N packets per second. As N gets larger, T'/N gets 
smaller. 


Even though MULTOPS’ sensitivity can be tuned, if 
N is too large and, consequently, 7'/N too small, one 
single attacker might go undetected by MULTOPS. If, 
though, attackers do not spread out geographically, their 
combined generated traffic might go through a single 
MULTOPS-equipped router that could decide to drop 
all the packets. Even if the attackers are perfectly dis- 
tributed throughout the world, the malicious packets get 
funneled on their way to the victim by routers. The 
chance of being detected as a malicious stream by one of 
these routers gets larger as the stream gets more bundled 
(and, thus, packet rates become more disproportional). 


7.3 Different protocols 


MULTOPS relies on the assumption that, during nor- 
mal operations, packet rates between two communicat- 
ing parties are proportional. There are, however, differ- 
ent protocols, each with different implementations. With 
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TCP, for example, implementations differ in their ac- 
knowledgment policy, although most TCP implementa- 
tions acknowledge at least every other packet. Nonethe- 
less, defining the MULTOPS detection heuristic quan- 
titatively, ie., choosing suitable values for Rijn and 
Rmaz, iS tricky. In the current implementation of 
RatioBlocker, Rmin = 0.66, and Rmaz = 2.5. 
These values were experimentally determined. One can 
imagine implementing a RatioBlocker that adjusts 
these values based on observed traffic patterns during 
normal operations, making the heuristic more flexible. 


Protocols such as UDP and ICMP do not require ac- 
knowledgments at all. However, several applications 
such as NFS and DNS display proportional behavior 
similar to TCP, which is advantageous for the MUL- 
TOPS detection heuristic. Since most services on the 
Internet are TCP-based, we suggest rate-limiting all non- 
TCP traffic during an attack. Even though this is a dras- 
tic measure, it will allow most Internet traffic to proceed 
normally. 


7.4 Asymmetric routes 


MULTOPS needs to see traffic in both directions to de- 
tect disproportional packet rates—this requires symmet- 
ric routes. However, Paxson demonstrated that many 
routes on the Internet are asymmetric [Pax97]. To cir- 


cumvent this problem, MULTOPS should be placed on — 


the edges of the network—in a data center, for exam- 
ple. If such a site is multi-homed, then packet rate 
statistics from all on-site routers need to be combined. 
This requires (preferably out of band) communication 
between several MULTOPS-equipped routers. The de- 
tails of such a setup are beyond the scope of this paper. 


7.5 Granularity 


When MULTOPS has more memory at its disposal, it 
can expand to deeper levels, thereby increasing its preci- 
sion. Dropping packets based on disproportional packet 
rates in a record in the root node will affect many ma- 
chines, 1.e., all machines with a common first byte in 
their IP address. If, however, dropping packets is done 
based on disproportional packet rates from/to a single 
IP address—stored in the deepest level of the tree—then 
only the machine with that IP address will be affected. It 
is, therefore, important to not restrict MULTOPS’ mem- 
ory use too much. 
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8 Conclusion 


This paper proposes MULTOPS. MULTOPS enables 
routers or network monitors to detect ongoing band- 
width attacks using a simple heuristic: a significant, dis- 
proportional difference between the packet rate going to 
and coming from a host or subnet. This is based on the 
assumption that, during normal operations on the Inter- 
net, the packet rate of traffic going in one direction is 
proportional to the packet rate of traffic going in the op- 
posite direction. 


MULTOPS is a tree of nodes that contains packet rate 
statistics for subnet prefixes at different aggregation lev- 
els. It dynamically adapts its shape to (1) reflect changes 
in packet rates, and (2) avoid (maliciously intended) 
memory exhaustion. 


MULTOPS successfully detects bandwidth attacks 
that create disproportional packet flows between the 
sender(s) and the receiver. To our knowledge, no such 
detection mechanism has been proposed yet. Depending 
on the situation, MULTOPS can point out the source(s) 
of the attack. 


MULTOPS is not a complete solution against bandwidth 
attacks. However, it enables network devices to maintain 
statistics to establish whether or not a bandwidth attack 
may be going on. 


Measurements show that the performance of MULTOPS 
is primarily influenced by the size of the cache and the 
number of IP source addresses involved in the attack. 
It is exceedingly difficult to run a MULTOPS-equipped 
router out of memory. 
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Abstract 


A paper published in 1996 examined the problems 
involved in truly deleting data from magnetic storage 
media and also made a mention of the fact that similar 
problems affect data held in semiconductor memory. 
This work extends the brief coverage of this area given 
in the earlier paper by providing the technical 
background information necessary to understand 
remanence issues in semiconductor devices. Data 
remanence problems affect not only obvious areas such 
as RAM and non-volatile memory cells but can also 
occur in other areas of the device through hot-carrier 
effects (which change the characteristics of the 
semiconductors in the device), electromigration (which 
physically alter the device itself), and various other 
effects which are examined alongside the more obvious 
memory-cell remanence problems. The paper 
concludes with some design and device usage 
guidelines which can be useful in reducing remanence 
effects. 


1. Introduction to Semiconductor Physics 


Electrons surrounding an atomic nucleus have certain 
well-defined energy levels. When numbers of atoms 
are grouped together, the energy levels fall into certain 
fixed bands made up of the discrete energy levels of 
individual electrons. Between the bands are empty 
band gaps in which no electrons are to be found. A 
band which is completely empty or full of electrons 
cannot conduct (for an electron to move it must move to 
a higher discrete energy state, but in a completely full 
band this can’t happen so a completely full band can 
conduct just as little as a completely empty one). An 
electron which is partaking in conduction is said to be 
in the conduction band, which lies immediately above 
the valence band. 


At very low temperatures, the valence band for a 
semiconductor is full and the conduction band is empty, 
so that the semiconductor behaves like an insulator. As 
energy is applied, electrons move across the band gap 
from the valence band into the conduction band, 
leaving behind a hole which behaves like a positive 
charge carrier equal in magnitude to that of the electron 
as shown in Figure 1. Both the conduction and valence 
bands can conduct (via electrons or holes), producing a 
bipolar (two-carrier) conductor. In insulators the band 


gap is large enough that no promotion of electrons can 
occur. Conversely, conductors have conduction and 
valence bands which touch or even overlap. 





Conduction 


Electron 
energy 


Figure 1: Electron behaviour in semiconductors 


In order to make use of a semiconductor, we need to be 
able to produce material which carries current either 
through electrons or through holes, but not both. This 
is done by introducing impurities (usually called 
dopants) into the semiconductor lattice. For example 
adding boron (with three valence electrons) to silicon 
(with four valence electrons) leaves a deficiency of one 
electron per added boron atom, which is the same as 
one hole per boron atom. Conversely, adding 
phosphorus (with five valence electrons) leaves a 
surplus of one electron. Material doped to conduct 
mostly by holes is referred to as p-type; material doped 
to conduct mostly by electrons is called n-type. 


_, Passivation 
| layer 


Ohmic 
contact 





Figure 2: P-N junction diode 


The makeup of a simple semiconductor device, the P-N 
junction diode, is illustrated in Figure 2. This consists 
of an n-type substrate with a p-type layer implanted into 
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it. Protecting the surface is a thermally-grown oxide 
layer which serves to passivate and protect the silicon 
(this passivation layer is sometimes referred to as a 
tamperproof coating in smart card vendor literature). 
The p-type layer is formed by diffusing a dopant into 
the substrate at high temperatures through a hole etched 
into the passivation layer, or through ion-implantation. 


When such a device is forward biased (a positive 
voltage applied to the p-type layer and a negative 
voltage applied to the n-type layer), current flows 
through the device. When the device is reverse-biased, 
very little current flows (at least until the device 
breakdown voltage is reached). The exact mechanism 
involved is fairly complex, further details are available 
from any standard reference on the topic [1]. 
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Figure 3: n-channel MOSFET 


The semiconductor device used in almost all memories 
and in the majority of VLSI devices is the field-effect 
transistor (FET), specifically the metal. oxide 
semiconductor FET (MOSFET). The structure of an n- 
channel MOSFET, a standard building block of 
semiconductor memories, is shown in Figure 3. When 
a voltage is applied to the gate, a conducting electron 
inversion layer is formed underneath it, giving this 
particular device the name of n-channel MOSFET. The 
n-type regions at the source and drain serve to supply 
electrons to the inversion layer during its formation, 
and the inversion layer, once formed, serves to connect 
the source and drain. Increasing the gate voltage 
increases the charge on the inversion layer and 
therefore the source-drain current. Enhancement-mode 
devices work in this manner, depletion-mode devices 
conduct with no gate voltage applied and require an 
applied voltage to turn them off. 


Current flow in MOSFETs is dominated by 
electron/hole drift, and since electrons are more mobile 
than holes the fastest devices can be obtained by using 
n-channel devices which move electrons around. 
Because there are certain circuit advantages to be 
gained from combining n- and p-channel variants, many 
circuits use both in the form of complementary MOS 
(CMOS). Again, more details can be found in any 
standard reference [2]. 
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2. Semiconductor Memories 


Having covered the basic building blocks used to create 
memories, we can now go into the makeup of the 
memory devices themselves. In practice we distinguish 
between two main memory types, static RAM (SRAM) 
in which information is stored by setting the state of a 
bistable flip-flop which remains in this state as long as 
power is applied and no new data are written, and 
dynamic RAM (DRAM) in which information is stored 
by charging a capacitor which must be refreshed 
periodically as the charge bleeds away (a later section 
will cover EEPROM-based non-volatile memories). 
Because of their more complex circuitry, SRAMs 
typically only allow 25% of the density of DRAMs, but 
are sometimes preferred for their faster access times 
and low-power operation [3]. 


2.1. SRAM 


SRAM cells are typically made up of cross-coupled 
inverters using the structure shown in Figure 4. The 
load devices can be polysilicon load resistors in older 
R-load cells, enhancement or depletion mode 
MOSFETs in an NMOS cell, or PMOS MOSFETs in a 
CMOS cell (providing an example of the previously 
mentioned combination of n-and p-channel MOSFET 
parts in a circuit). The purpose of the load devices is to 
offset the charge leakage at the drains of the data 
storage and cell selection MOSFETs. When the load is 
implemented with PMOS MOSFETs, the resulting 
CMOS cell has virtually no current flowing through it 
except during switching, leading to a very low power 
consumption. 


+V 





Load 
devices 





Data 


Figure 4: SRAM memory cell 


Operation of the cell is very simple: When the cell is 


selected, the value written via Data/Data is stored in 
the cross-coupled flip-flops. The cells are arranged in 
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an n xX m matrix, with each cell individually 
addressable. Most SRAMsS select an entire row of cells 
at a time, and read out the contents of all the cells in the 
row along the column lines. 


2.2. DRAM 


DRAM cells are made up of some device performing 
the function of a capacitor and transistors which are 
used to read/write/refresh the charge in the capacitors. 
Early designs used three-transistor (3T) cells, newer 
ones use a one-transistor (1T) cell as shown in Figure 5. 
Data is stored in the cell by setting the data line to a 
high or low voltage level when the select line is 
activated. Compare the simplicity of this circuit to the 
six-transistor SRAM cell! 


Select I 


Storage 


capacitor 7 


Figure 5: DRAM memory cell 


The tricky parts of a DRAM cell lie in the design of the 
circuitry to read out the stored value and the design of 
the capacitor to maximise the stored charge/minimise 
the storage capacitor size. Stored values in DRAM 
cells are read out using sense amplifiers, which are 
extremely sensitive comparators which compare the 
value stored in the DRAM cell with that of a reference 
cell. The reference cell used is a dummy cell which 
stores a voltage halfway between the two voltage levels 
used in the memory cell (experimental multilevel cells 
use slightly different technology which won’t be 
considered here). Later improvements in sense 
amplifiers reduced sensitivity to noise and compensated 
for differences in threshold voltages among devices. 


Data 


3. DRAM Cell Structure 


As has already been mentioned, the second tricky part 
of DRAM cell design is the design of the cell’s storage 
capacitor. This typically consists of the underlying 
semiconductor serving as one plate, separated from the 
other polysilicon plate by a thin oxide film. This fairly 
straightforward two-dimensional cell capacitor was 
used in planar DRAM cells covering the range from 16 
kb to 1 Mb cells, and placed the capacitor next to the 
transistor, occupying about a third of the total cell area. 
Although some gains in capacitance (leading to a 
shrinking of cell area) could be made by thinning the 
oxide thickness separating the capacitor plates, for 
newer cells it was necessary to move from the 2D plate 


Select Tt, 


capacitor structure to 3D structures such as trench and 
stacked capacitors. The conventional storage time 
(meaning the time during which the cell contents can be 
recovered without access to specialised equipment, 
typically 2-4 seconds [4]) for the memory cell is based 
on storage capacity and therefore the physical 
dimensions of the capacitor [5], so that DRAM 
designers have used various ingenious tricks to keep the 
capacitor storage constant while continuously shrinking 
cell dimensions. 


Most of the earlier 4 Mb cells used trench capacitors, 
which had the advantage that capacitance could be 
increased by deepening the trench, which didn’t use up 
any extra surface area. Newer generations of trench 
capacitor cells (sometimes called inverted trench cells) 
placed the storage electrode inside the trench, which 
reduced various problems encountered with the earlier 
cells which had the storage electrode in the substrate. 
There are a large number of variations possible with 
this cell, all of them based around the best way to 
implement the trench capacitor, with some relevant 
examples shown in Figure 6. The final evolution of the 
trench cell stacked the transistor above the capacitor, 
reducing the total area still further at the cost of 
increasing the number of steps required in the 


manufacturing process. 


Data = Data 


Figure 6: DRAM cells: Trench (left), inverted trench 
(middle), stacked (right) 


Newer DRAM cells of 16 Mb and higher capacity 
moved from a menagerie of trench capacitor types to 
stacked capacitor cells (STCs), which stack the storage 
capacitor above the transistor rather than burying it in 
the silicon underneath. STCs used varying types of 
horizontal or vertical fins to further increase the surface 
area, and thus the capacitance. The cell at the right of 
Figure 6 employs a double-stacked STC. Another 
alternative to fins is spread-stacking, in which 
capacitors for different cells are layered over one 
another. As with trench capacitors, many further 
capacitor design variants exist [6][7]. 


4. Factors Influencing RAM Cell and 
General Device Operation 


Now that we’ve covered the makeup of the various 
memory cell types, we can look at what makes it 
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possible to analyse and recover data from these cells 
and from semiconductor devices in general long after it 
should (in theory) have vanished. To see how this is 
possible, we need to go back to the level of 
semiconductor device physics. Recall the discussion of 
(theoretical) electron/hole flow, in which electrons or 
holes move freely through a semiconductor lattice. In 
practice it isn’t nearly this simple, since the lattice will 
contain impurities, atoms missing from the lattice 
(vacancies), and extra atoms in the lattice (interstitials). 
In addition, the atoms in the lattice will be vibrating 
slightly, producing phonons which work like electrons 
but carry momentum and can affect electrons if they 
collide with them. 


If perchance these various impediments to free 
hole/electron movement don’t take effect, or because of 
other factors such as high temperatures or voltages, 
electrons can build up quite a bit of momentum, which 
can be transferred to atoms in the lattice during 
collisions. In some cases this is enough to physically 
move the atom to new locations, a process known as 
electromigration. 


4.1. Electromigration 


Electromigration involves the relocation of metal atoms 
due to high current densities, a phenomenon in which 
atoms are carried along by an “electron wind” in the 
opposite direction to the conventional current flow, 
producing voids at the negative electrode and hillocks 
and whiskers at the positive electrode (if there’s a 
passivation layer present the excess matter extrudes out 
to form a whisker, if not it distributes itself to minimise 
total surface area and forms a hillock). Void formation 
leads to a local increase in current density and Joule 
heating (the interaction of electrons and metal ions to 
produce thermal energy), producing further 
electromigration effects. When the external stress is 
removed, the disturbed system tends to relax back to its 
original equilibrium state, resulting in a backflow which 
heals some of the electromigration damage. In the long 
term though this can cause device failure (the excavated 
voids lead to open circuits, the grown whiskers to short 
circuits), but in less extreme cases simply serves to alter 
a device’s operating characteristics in noticeable ways. 
For example the excavations of voids leads to increased 
wiring resistance, and the growth of whiskers leads to 
contact formation and current leakage. An example of 
a conductor which exhibits whisker growth due to 
electromigration is shown in Figure 7, and one which 
exhibits void formation (in this case severe enough to 
have lead to complete failure) is shown in Figure 8. 
Electromigration is a complex topic, an excellent 
introduction to the subject is contained in the survey 
paper by Lloyd [8]. 
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Figure 7: Whisker growth on a conductor due to 
electromigration 


In order to reduce electromigration effects which occur 
in pure metals, interconnects are typically alloys (a few 
percent copper in aluminium interconnects, a few 
percent tin in copper interconnects) which have 
electromigration characteristics of their own in that the 
Cu or Sn solute atoms are displaced by the electron 
wind until the source region becomes depleted and 
behaves like the original pure metal. This initial level 


_of electromigration effect, which doesn’t affect circuit 


operation and isn’t directly visible, can be detected 
using electron microprobe techniques which measure 
the distribution of the Cu or Sn along the base metal 
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Figure 8: Void formation in a conductor due to 
electromigration 


Although recent trends in clock speeds and device 
feature size reduction are resulting in devices with 
characteristics such as thin, sub-1.0um lines, short sub- 
50-100um line lengths, and utilisation of high 
frequencies which have traditionally been regarded as 
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electromigration-resistant [10][11], they merely provide 
an ameliorative effect which is balanced by other (in 
some cases yet-to-be-understood) electromigration 
phenomena which occur as device dimensions shrink. 
Even the move to copper interconnects is no panacea, 
since although the actual copper electromigration 
mechanisms differ somewhat from those in aluminium, 
the problem still occurs [9][12][13]. 


4.2. Hot Carriers 


High-energy electrons can cause other problems as 
well. A very obvious one is that the device heats up 
during operation because of collisions with the atoms in 
the lattice, at least one effect of the heating being the 
generation of further high-speed electrons. A problem 
which is particularly acute in MOSFETs with very 
small device dimensions is that of hot carriers which 
are accelerated to a high energy due to the large electric 
fields which occur as device dimensions are reduced 
(hot-carrier effects in newer high-density DRAMs have 
become so problematic that the devices contain internal 
voltage converters to reduce the external 3.3 or 5V 
supply by one or two volts to help combat this problem, 
and the most recent ones use a supply voltage of 2.5V 
for similar reasons). In extreme cases these hot 
electrons can overcome the Si-SiO, potential barrier 
and be accelerated into the gate oxide and stay there as 
excess charge [14]. The detrapping time for the 
resulting trapped charge can range from nanoseconds to 
days [15], although if the charge makes it into the 
silicon nitride passivation layer it’s effectively there 
permanently (one study estimated a lifetime in excess 
of 30 years at 150°C) [16]. 


This excess charge changes the characteristics of the 
device over time, reducing the on-state current in n- 
MOSFETs and increasing the off-state current in p- 
MOSFETs [17][18][19]. The change in characteristics 
produces a variety of measurable effects, for example 
one study found a change of several hundred millivolts 
in memory cell signal voltage over a period of a few 
minutes [20]. This effect is most marked when a 1 bit 
is written after a 0 bit has been repeatedly read or 
written from the cell, leading to a drop in the cell 
threshold voltage. Writing a 0 over a 1 leads to an 
increase in the cell voltage. One way to detect these 
voltage shifts is to adjust the settings of the reference 
cell in the sense amplifier so that instead of being set to 
a median value appropriate for determining whether a 
stored value represents a 0 or a 1, it can be used to 
obtain a precise measurement of the actual voltage from 
the cell. 


Hot-carrier stressing of cells can also affect other cell 
parameters such as the cell’s access and refresh times. 
For example the precharge time (the time in which it 


takes to set the DRAM data lines to their preset values 
before an access) is increased by hot-carrier 
degradation, although the specific case of precharge 
time change affects only older NMOS cells and not 
newer CMOS ones. In addition hot carriers can 
produce visible or near-infrared photon emission in 
saturated FETs [21][22], but use of this phenomenon 
would require that an attacker be physically present 
while the device is being operated. 


Hot carrier effects occur in logic circuits in general and 
not just in RAM cells. When MOS transistors are 
employed in digital logic, the logic steady states are 
regions of low stress because there is either a high field 
near the drain but the gate is low and the channel is off, 
or the electric field near the drain is low, in both cases 
leading to no generation of hot carriers. Hot carriers 
are generated. almost exclusively during switching 
transitions [23][24]. The effects of the hot-carrier 
stressing can be determined by measuring a variety of 
device parameters, including assorted currents, 
voltages, and capacitances for the device [25]. 


4.3. Ionic Contamination 


The most common ionic contamination present in 
semiconductors arises from the sodium (and to a lesser 
extent potassium) ions present in materials used during 
the semiconductor manufacturing and packaging 
process, a typical ion count being 10'%cm? This 
contamination was originally thought to arise from 
sodium diffusion from the furnace tube [26] but with 
current manufacturing processes comes about because 
of impurities in the metallisation layers contaminating 
the silicon beneath. The problem is generally addressed 
through the standard application of passivation layers to 
protect the silicon [27]. Sodium ions have a fairly high 
mobility in silicon dioxide, and in the presence of an 
electric field or elevated temperatures will migrate 
towards the silicon/silicon dioxide interface in the 
device, reducing the threshold voltage of n-channel 
devices and increasing it for p-channel devices [28], 
again producing results which are detectable using the 
techniques described for hot-carrier effect detection. 


There has been almost no work done in this area, 
probably because it isn’t a significant enough problem 
to affect normal device operation, although one of the 
few works in this area indicate that it would take many 
minutes to hours of stress at standard operating 
temperatures (50-100°C) to produce any noticeable 
effect [26]. In addition it’s unlikely that the effects of 
sodium contamination in current devices will be useful 
in recovering data from them, since reliability studies of 
devices indicate that contamination occurs only in 
randomly-distributed locations where impurities have 
penetrated the passivation layer through microfractures 
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or pinholes [29]. Finally, the combination of improved 
manufacturing and passivation processes and shrinking 
device dimensions (which reduce the effects of mobile 
ions on the device) render this an area which is unlikely 
to bear much fruit. 


Halide ions are another type of contaminant which may 
be introduced during the manufacturing process (in 


some cases deliberately as a semiconductor dopant), 


however these only lead to general corrosion of the 
device rather than producing any effects useful for 
recovering data from it (yet another reason why 
passivation layers are used is to provide some level of 
protection against this type of contamination and its 
attendant side-effects). 


4.4. Other Effects 


The storage capacitor in a DRAM cell typically needs 
to store 250-300 fC of charge. As has already been 
mentioned, earlier planar cells were scaled down by 
reducing the oxide thickness in the planar capacitor, 
while newer cells have gone to 3D structures such as 
trench and stacked capacitors. Trench capacitors 
typically used silicon dioxide (often referred to as 
ONO) insulators, while STCs have gone to using 
silicon nitride films which have a higher dielectric 
constant and allow thinner films to be used (as usual, a 
variety of other exotic technologies are also in use). In 
both cases parameters such as leakage current and time- 
dependant dielectric breakdown (TDDB) are relatively 
static and can’t be used for stored data recovery 


purposes. 


Radiation can also affect the operation of a RAM cell, 
for example  radiation-induced charging of a 
MOSFET’s gate oxide can alter the turn-on voltage of 
the device, with the oxide-trapped charge shifting the 
required turn-on voltage at the gate downwards for an 
n-channel MOSFET, effectively making it easier to turn 
on. p-channel MOSFETs, because of their slightly 
different mode of operation, are more resistant to 
radiation, but when affected become more difficult to 
turn off. Radiation can therefore alter memory cell 
parameters such as voltage level thresholds, timings, 
and power supply and leakage currents. As with 
DRAM capacitor effects this provides little practical 
help with stored data recovery, although it can be used 
to modify the operation of circuits for active attacks — 
as the radiation level increases it leads to losses in 
switching speed, a so-called “logic failure” in which a 
change in logic state becomes impossible. One way to 
utilise this in an attack would be to irradiate a cell until 
any erase-on-tamper functionality is rendered unusable, 
which is why high-end tamper-responsive crypto 
devices include sensors to detect the presence of 
ionising radiation [30]. 
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A final problem area which is familiar to anyone who 
has examined the problems of erasing data stored on 
magnetic media is the fact that some of the more 
sophisticated memory designs include facilities to map 
out failing or failed cells in the same way that hard 
drives will map out bad sectors. This is performed 
using spare row/column line substitution (SLS), which 
substitutes problem cells with spare, redundant ones 
[31]. This technology is fairly rare and is usually 
applied only to correct initial hard failures so it isn’t 
really a major concern, however it does become a 
problem in EEPROM/flash storage which is examined 
in Section 6. 


4.5. Methods for Determining Changes in 
Device Operation 


The techniques covered in the literature for determining 
changes in device operation are many and varied, which 
is both a blessing because there are so many to choose 
from and a curse because no two authors can agree on 
which criteria to use to determine a change in a device’s 
operation, although there is general agreement that a 
device’s characteristics have been altered once it has © 
experienced a 100 mV shift in the device threshold 
voltage or a 10% change in transconductance, voltage, 
or current (depending on the author’s preferences). 
Similarly, published results on phenomena such as hot- 
carrier effects are often obtained with specially- 
constructed test structures (ring oscillators are popular) 
which may not apply to other circuits such as memory 
cells. Because of the wide variation in experimental 
methods and sources reported in the literature and the 
equally large variety of devices in use it’s not possible 
to provide definitive information on how the data 
recovery process might proceed, this section will 
attempt to cover some of the more common methods 
used for determining changes in device operation but is 
by no means exhaustive. 


In the most extreme cases it may be possible to recover 
data directly from the device without resorting to any 
special techniques. “Burn-in” of data which had been 
stored in SRAM over long periods of time was common 
in 1980’s devices, in one reported case DES master 
keys stored in a hardware security module used for 
PIN-processing were recovered almost intact on power- 
up, with recoverability of the remaining bits being 
aided by the presence of the DES key parity bits [32]. 


More recent SRAM devices are less likely to exhibit 
this problem to such a degree, requiring the use of more 
sophisticated readout methods. One widely-used 
technique from the field of device testing involves 
examining the amount of power supply current being 
supplied to the device, known as Ippo testing. The 
testing methodology involves executing a set of test 
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vectors until a given location is reached (know as a 
parametric measurement stopping place or PM stop), at 
which point the device is halted and the current 
measured. In the quiescent state, n- and p-channel 
MOSFETS are either on or off, so there should be no 
current flowing, and PM stops are selected to coincide 
with this. Devices which aren’t functioning normally 
will exhibit abnormal Ippg characteristics which can be 
measured once the PM stop is reached. By varying 
parameters such as the applied voltage and operating 
temperature, it’s possible to identify devices which 
have been subject to effects such as hot-carrier stressing 
which have altered their operational parameters. 
Floating-gate designs may also have time-dependant 
Ippg characteristics in which the floating gate causes 
both n- and p-channel MOSFETS to be partially on and 
therefore conducting, a current flow which slowly 
ceases as the floating gate charges to a logic state and 
the current subsides. Again, the initial charge (or lack 
thereof) on the gate and the change in charge can be 
observed by observing the Ippo [33][34]. 


Many alternative techniques, arising from the field of 
semiconductor reliability analysis, also exist [35]. For 
example measuring the substrate current, the gate 
current, and the current in the gated drain-substrate 
diode of a MOSFET can all be used to determine the 
amount of stressing which has taken place [36][37]. 
These measurements can be used to determine the level 
and duration of stress applied [38]. 


Access to internal portions of a device can be obtained 
in many ways [39]. Most current ICs employ design 
for test (DFT) methodologies which break the device up 
into more manageable blocks of circuitry and provide 
test access to each block. Other techniques such as 
bond pad probing can also be used to obtain access to 
portions of a device. 


When it becomes necessary to go beyond the access 
points provided by the manufacturer, things get a bit 
more tricky. Traditionally, access to internal portions 
of IC circuitry has been performed with mechanical 
probing techniques using tungsten wire etched down to 
a tip radius of 0.1-0.2 ym. These probes provide 
gigahertz bandwidths with an effective loading 
capacitance as low as 100 fF and a load resistance of 1 
MQ or more. 


The recent use of deep submicron designs has 
complicated mechanical probing, since the optical 
diffraction limit and small depth of focus of the optical 
microscopes used to position the probes has made it 
difficult to see and probe the deep submicron lines. In 
addition standard mechanical probing isn’t able to 
access buried lines in devices with multiple 
metallisation layers. Both of these limits can be 
overcome through the use of focused ion beam (FIB) 


workstations, which can be used both to expose buried 
conductors and to deposit new, easily-accessible probe 
points on an existing device [40] (this technique was 
used by the Canadian reverse-engineering lab 
Chipworks to rebuild an ATMEL EEPROM from a 
crashed aircraft in order to recover data from it [41)]). 
The top metal layers are typically broad power buses, 
so no serious harm is caused by FIB milling of small 
holes to access lower-layer conductors. The only 
potential problem is that the FIB process can cause 
local charging of the device surface, which is usually 
avoided by grounding all pins in the device and 
shielding surrounding areas with conducting tape, 
however the FIB-induced charging can still affect 
floating gates so it’s a good idea to avoid performing 
FIB surgery in their general vicinity [42]. In addition 
some technologies such as trench and STC DRAM cells 
are naturally resistant to being accessed in this manner, 
although it’s still possible to get to transistors indirectly 
connected with the cell, for example the ones in the 
sense amplifiers. 


5. Minimising RAM Data Recoverability 


The previous sections have shown a variety of ways in 
which stored data can leave traces of its existence 
behind. These include the effects of electrical stress on 
ionic contaminants and hot-carrier effects (which can 
be used to recover overwritten data or data from 
memory to which power has been removed), and 
electromigration effects (which can be used to 
determine, after indefinite time periods, which type of 
signal was most commonly carried by a particular part 
of a circuit), The latter would prove useful in 
recovering information such as the bit patterns of keys 
stored in special-purpose cryptographic devices — 
since the physical device is modified the bits can be 
recovered an arbitrary amount of time later even if the 
memory cells they were stored in have been 
successfully erased and trapped charges have bled 
away. 


The solution to the first problem is to ensure that 
sensitive data is stored for as short a time as possible; 
the solution to the second problem is more difficult but 
in general involves ensuring that a multitude of signals 
are sent through circuits without any one signal 
predominating. These approaches are explained in 
more detail in the following two sections. 


5.1. Avoiding Short-term Retention Effects 


The best way to avoid short-term retention effects is to 
ensure that no memory cell holds a data value for more 
than a certain amount of time. Based on the figures 
given earlier, a few minutes of storage of a given value 
should be treated as an upper bound; storage for any 
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larger amount of time will cause detectable effects in 
the memory cell, although it may take quite a while 
longer before these effects really become a problem. In 
a series of tests carried out on a sample of SRAM 
devices, changes in device threshold voltage, 
transconductance, and drain-source current were 
observed after 100-500 seconds of stress, leading to a 
corresponding change in SRAM access time and 
operating voltage [43]. As the SRAM cell in Figure 4 
indicates, reads and writes of 0 and 1 bits stress 
different access transistors in the cell so that it’s 
possible to determine whether a 0 or | was stored there 
by determining which transistor was stressed the most 
(the grey dots in the figure indicate the main stress 
locations). The change in cell behaviour can be 
determined by recording the cell access time, through 
voltage microprobing of the cell’s transistors, or using 
some of the other techniques mentioned earlier. Similar 
tests have been performed on DRAMs, although in this 
case the emphasis was on stress effects on shared 
circuitry such as address buffers and sense amplifiers. 
While there were quite noticeable effects in all of these 
areas the study didn’t examine the effect on individual 
storage cells [44]. 


If nothing is done, the device will eventually recover by 
itself, although this can take quite some time at normal 
room temperatures. One way to accelerate the recovery 
process is to expose the device to elevated 
temperatures, the read access times for the SRAM 
devices mentioned previously were found to recover 
after around 1 % hours at 75°C, 3 days at 50°C, nearly 
two months at 20°C, and approximately 3 years at 0°C. 
No recovery was observed for write access times, but 
given that determining this would involve writing to the 
cells of interest it’s unlikely that this presents much of a 
threat. 


The best practical way to avoid long-term storage 
effects is to periodically flip the stored bits as suggested 
in the 1996 paper [45] so that each cell never holds a 
value long enough for it to be “remembered”. Although 
impractical for large amounts of data, this may be 
feasible for small amounts of sensitive data such as 
cryptovariables. For example consider an encryption 
key whose bits are flipped once a minute. The key flip 
state is held in keyState, initially set to 0, and access 
is protected though a mutex keyMutex. The code to 
flip and use the bits is shown in Figure 9. 
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while( TRUE ) 

{ acquire keyMutex; 

acquire keyMutex; if( keyState == 1 ) 

key A= 1111..1111; key A= 1111..1111; 

keyState A= 1; encrypt/decrypt; 

release keyMutex; if( keyState == 1 ) 
key A= 1111..1111; 

sleep( 60 ); release keyMutex; 


} 


Figure 9: Flipping (left) and using (right) in-memory 
cryptovariables 


This can be implemented as a simple wrapper around 
an existing encryption function, and ensures that the 
same key bits are never stored in a RAM cell for more 
than a certain amount of time, in this case one minute. 
A rather simpler solution which doesn’t require 
complex bit-flipping and tracking of cryptovariable 
state information involves moving the data around in 
memory occasionally and overwriting the original 


Storage locations, again ensuring that data is never 


stored ina RAM cell for too long. 


If the luxury of custom circuitry is available (for 
example in a specialised crypto processor or module), it 
may be possible to integrate this bit-flipping into the 
memory circuitry. At each DRAM refresh cycle, the 
complement of the read value is written. When data is 
read from the cell, it is XORed with the keyState 
variable which tracks the state of the data currently 


- stored in the cells (for older 3T cells in which the 


output data were inverted compared to the input data, it 
would have been possible to achieve this bit-flipping 
effect automatically by omitting the data inversion 
which is normally required during a refresh cycle). 


Since SRAMs don’t have a DRAM-style refresh cycle, 
this type of circuit modification isn’t really possible for 
them, so that performing bit-flipping in an SRAM 
would require the addition of DRAM-style refresh 
circuitry, negating most of the advantages of SRAM. 


Mention should also be made of hybrid memory types 
which combine DRAM with a small amount of SRAM 
(usually acting as some form of cache or I/O buffer) to 
improve the average access speed of the DRAM. A 
common example of this is extended data out (EDO) 
DRAM, which places a D-type latch on the data line so 
that the next access cycle can be started as soon as the 
data has entered the latches. Since these latches are 
shared across the entire DRAM, there is little chance of 
any piece of data except the last one read before a long 
break in accesses to the DRAM remaining in them for 
more than an instant, and if this is really a concern they 
can be flushed with a read to an innocuous memory 
location. Synchronous DRAMs (SDRAMs), which 
parallel load a quantity of data into a shift register and 
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then shift it out one bit at a time, have similar 
properties. 


5.2. Avoiding Long-term Retention Effects 


Long-term retention effects are most likely to occur 
when the same data is repeatedly fed through a circuit, 
an example being the repeated use of a private key in a 
crypto accelerator for large-integer maths. This is a 
phenomenon which only occurs in_ specialised 
hardware, since general-purpose processors are fed 
such a variety of data that none of it has much effect on 
the circuitry. In contrast a private key stored in tamper- 
resistant hardware and fed repeatedly through a crypto 
processor will lead to some circuits always carrying the 
same signals, leading to long-term hot-carrier 
degradation and electromigration effects. 


The most common solution to this problem (and that of 
device protection in general), embedding the crypto 
device in a tamper-resistant or tamper-sensing package 
which zeroises the cryptovariables when tampering is 
detected, is of little help since it’s currently not possible 
to quickly zeroise electromigration effects, at least not 
without resorting to chemical zeroisation means. One 
way of undoing the effects of electromigration (apart 
from hoping that the system will eventually relax back 
to its ground state) is to apply a reverse current which 
reverses the electromigration stress, effectively undoing 
the electromigration damage [46][47]. This technique 
is already used in some EEPROM/flash devices to 
reduce erase stress by applying a reverse-polarity pulse 
after an erase pulse [48]. 


A somewhat more complex and difficult-to-implement 
approach is to have the crypto processor process 
dummy data when it isn’t working with real data and 
keys. A downside of this is that it requires that a crypto 
operation be interruptible once started (it’s no good 
having to wait for a dummy RSA decrypt to complete 
each time you want to decrypt data), and leads to 
increased power consumption and decreased device 
lifetime. In addition, it assumes that the device isn’t 
occupied at all times with handling real data, leaving no 
chance to process any dummy data. 


Unfortunately alternating dummy and real data is 
complicated by the design of typical crypto devices. 
For example encryption hardware will typically contain 
multiple key registers from which the currently selected 
key is expanded into storage reserved for the scheduled 
key, which is then used to encrypt a block of data. This 
means that switching keys incurs the overhead of a key 
schedule (although many devices, particularly DES 
hardware, will do an on-the-fly key schedule which is 
effectively free in hardware). In addition, pipelined 
implementations of block ciphers are generally not 
interruptible, requiring completion of processing of the 


current block (and in some cases several more blocks to 
force the pipeline to be flushed) before a key change 
can take effect. 


In order to economise on chip real estate (and therefore 
on device cost), virtually all real-world/non-research 
DES hardware implementations iterate a single round 
16 times, with on-the-fly key scheduling. Non-DES 
iterated algorithms (as well as non-crypto algorithms 
such as MD5 and SHA-1) are also implemented by 
iterating one round rather than by unrolling the 
operation. These can (with a little redesign) be 
interrupted at any point in the encryption/decryption 
cycle and new data can be substituted. In addition the 
fact that a single round is reused with multiple sets of 
key bits means that there’s a very mixed set of data 
patterns in use which minimises the effects of any one 
pattern. 


The crypto cores of large-integer maths accelerators 
(for example RSA accelerators) are less vulnerable to 
long-term effects since they typically iterate a simple 
operation such as addition or bit shifting in a loop to 
achieve multiplication, exponentiation, or whatever else 
is required. For example a typical RSA accelerator [49] 
might consist of one of more 512- or 1024-bit adders 
and/or shift registers which are used to perform RSA 
encryption using a series of squaring and modular 
multiplication steps, with a 1024-bit multiplication 
being performed with 1024 additions. Since the 
operations reuse the basic add/shift circuitry with 
constantly-changing bit patterns, the problem of data 
retention in these parts of the circuit are greatly 
reduced. However, the iterated application of the same 
keying data exacerbates the retention problem in other 
parts of the circuit, since a single modular 
exponentiation can result in key components travelling 
over the same data paths thousands or even millions of 
times. The RSA accelerator mentioned above, and 
others like it, perform a 1 kb modular multiplication 
with 1k modular additions, and a modular 
exponentiation with 1k modular multiplications, for a 
total of 1M applications of the same cryptovariables per 
RSA operation, and potentially trillions of applications 
per day of operation in a loaded SSL server. 


6. EEPROM Memory Cells 


Flash memory and EEPROMs are closely related, with 
flash being simply an extension of EEPROM 
technology to allow higher densities in exchange for 
some loss in flexibility. All EEPROM/flash memory 
cells work in the same general manner and employ as 
storage element a MOS transistor with a floating gate 
into which electrons are tunnelled using a process 
known as Fowler-Nordheim tunnelling, a quantum- 
mechanical effect in which electrons tunnel through the 
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energy barrier of a very thin dielectric such as silicon 
dioxide [50]. 


6.1. FLOTOX Cells 


A typical older EEPROM technology is Intel’s floating- 
gate tunnelling oxide (FLOTOX) technology, with a 
typical transistor structure shown in Figure 10. A 
cross-section of the device with the corresponding 
energy-band diagram is shown in Figure 11. To store a 
charge, the control gate’s voltage is raised with the 
source and drain grounded, so that electrons tunnel 
through to the floating gate. To remove the charge, the 
process is reversed and the electrons tunnel back out. 
The stored charge changes the threshold of the MOS 
transistor which comprises the cell, typically by 3-3.5V 
for a 5V cell [51]. The change in the threshold depends 
on a number of factors including the programming time 
(the longer the time, the larger the change), temperature 
(the higher the temperature, the fewer the available hot 
electrons available to be injected), and the condition of 
the cell, which is covered in more detail further on. 


Floating 


Tunnel 
oxide 


P-substrate 





Source Drain 


Figure 10: Typical EEPROM memory cell 


This example of cell operation is merely representative, 
the details vary from manufacturer to manufacturer 
[52]. In particular, some issues like dielectric scaling 
effects and various program and erase mechanisms 
aren’t fully understood yet, leading to a variety of 
technologies and continual changes in_ those 
technologies. In addition the interpretation of what 
represents a stored 0 or 1 varies from device to device 
in that cells can be written into either state, with one 
state being regarded as “programmed” and the other as 
“erased”. In some cells the low-stored-charge state is 
called programmed, in others it’s called erased. 
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Figure 11: FLOTOX EEPROM program/erase 
process 


6.2. ETOX Cells 


A somewhat newer technology is represented by Intel’s 
EPROM tunnel oxide (ETOX) cell [53][54], which uses 
channel hot electron (CHE) injection to store a value 
and Fowler-Nordheim tunnelling to remove it, is 
illustrated in Figure 12. This technique is widely used 
in flash memory, although the widely-used NAND flash 
again uses tunnelling for both programming and erasure 
(NAND flash cells have a somewhat specialised 
architecture which allows the use of the more efficient 
tunnelling for program and erase [55]). 
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Figure 12: ETOX EEPROM program/erase process 


The basic EEPROM cell consists of the storage 
transistor described above and a second transistor to 
select or deselect the cell (some technologies employ 
additional error detection and correction circuitry). In 
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an attempt to increase storage density, manufacturers 
have moved towards using the select transistors to 
handle multiple storage cells. When the cells are 
organised in this manner only the programming step 
can be done in a bit-by-bit basis, the erase operation 
works by erasing all cells in a block and programming 
the new data bits as required (or rewriting the old data 
in sections where no change is to occur). Because 
programming is possible on a bit by bit basis, it’s usual 
to only program cells which are currently in the erased 
state to avoid overprogramming already-programmed 
cells and (in the case of flash memory) to avoid having 
to erase an entire sector just to change one or two bytes. 


The details of the erase operation again vary somewhat 
across different manufacturers, and unlike 
programming the erase operation functions on a block 
of cells at a time. Since the cells aren’t all uniform, a 
cell array may contain fast-erasing bits as well as 
typical-erase bits, so that a single erase pulse may not 
erase all the cells. Because of this it’s necessary to 
verify the erase and reapply the erase pulse to catch the 
remaining cells. This operation is repeated until all 
cells have been reduced to less than the cell erase verify 
level. In practice the erasure process is a speculative 
one, with the initial pulse being far shorter than the 
typical erase time, followed by longer and longer pulses 
as required. The reason for using this erase process is 
that we want to avoid further affecting already-erased 
cells, once a cell is erased by a pulse any subsequent 
pulses don’t significantly change its threshold voltage. 
The programming process is usually performed using a 
similar type of algorithm, with the main difference 
being that programming is possible on a bit-by-bit basis 
so that cells which are already at the required level 
aren’t programmed further [56][57]. 


6.3. Flash Memory Technology 


The simplest flash technology, employing a NOR 
structure, allows access to individual cells but requires 
a dual-voltage supply and has a rather low block 
density. More common is a NAND structure in which 
multiple transistors in series are controlled by a single 
select transistor as shown in Figure 13. NAND 
EEPROM/flash moves data to and from storage in large 
blocks, typically 64-256 bytes at a time, and has cells 
which are typically one-quarter the size of equivalent 
conventional EEPROM cells. Other size optimisations 
include tricks such as stacking the select transistor atop 
the storage transistor and similar methods for merging 
the function of the two transistors into a single, smaller 
unit, for example including the select gate as a second 
gate in the cell, the sidewall select-gate or SISOS cell 


[58]. Another way to improve density is to use 
multilevel storage, which distinguishes between 
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multiple charge levels in a cell instead of just the basic 
programmed and erased states [59][60]. 
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Figure 13: NAND flash memory structure 


6.4. Data Remanence in EEPROM/Flash 
Memory 


The number of write cycles possible with EEPROM 
technology is limited because the floating gate slowly 
accumulates electrons, causing a gradual increase in the 
storage transistor’s threshold voltage which manifests 
(in its most observable form) as increased programming 
time and, eventually, an inability to erase the cell. 
Although EEPROM /flash cells can typically endure 1M 
or more write/erase cycles, the presence of slight 
defects in the tunnelling oxide (leading to leakage and 
eventual breakdown during the tunnelling process) 
reduces the effective life of the entire collection of cells 
to 10-100k write/erase cycles. This problem is 
significantly reduced in flash memory cells, where the 
main failure mode appears to be negative charge 
trapping (that is, the trapping of holes in the gate oxide) 
which inhibits further CHE injection and tunnelling, 
changing the write and erase times of the cell and 
shifting its threshold voltage [61][62]. The amount of 
trapped charge can be determined by measuring the 
gate-induced drain leakage (GIDL) current of the cell 
[63], or its effects can be observed more indirectly by 
measuring the threshold voltage of the cell. In older 
devices which tied the reference voltage used to read 
the cell to the device supply voltage it was often 
possible to do this (and perform other interesting tricks 
such as making a programmed cell appear erased and 
vice versa) by varying the device supply voltage, but 
with newer devices it’s necessary to change the 
parameters of the reference cells used in the read 
process, either by re-wiring portions of the cell circuitry 
or by using undocumented test modes built into the 
device by manufacturers. 
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A less common failure mode which occurs with the 
very thin tunnel oxides used in flash memory is one 
where unselected erased cells adjacent to selected cells 
gain charge when the selected cell is written (known as 
a programming disturb) due to the gate of the 
unselected transistor being stressed by the voltage 
applied to the common data line shared with the 
selected transistor. There are various subfamilies of 
programming disturbs including bitline (also called 
drain-) and word line (also called gate-) disturbs, in 
which bias on the common bit or word line causes 
charge to be injected from the substrate into the floating 
gate of an unselected cell [64][65]. This isn’t enough to 
change the cell threshold sufficiently to upset a normal 
read operation, but should be detectable using the 
specialised techniques described above. There is also a 
type of disturb which can occur when extensive read 
cycles are performed, with this type of disturb holes are 
generated in the substrate via impact ionisation and 
injected into the floating gate, causing a loss of charge. 
This appears to only affect so-called fast-programming 
cells [66] (which erase and program a lot quicker than 
typical cells) and isn’t useful in determining the cell 
contents since it requires knowledge of the cell’s pre- 
stress characteristics to provide a baseline to compare 
the post-stress performance to. 


In terms of long-term retention issues, there is a 
phenomenon called field-assisted electron emission in 
which electrons in the floating gate migrate to the 
interface with the underlying oxide and from there 
tunnel into the substrate, causing a net charge loss. The 
opposite occurs with erased cells, in which electron 
injection takes place [67]. Finally, just as with DRAM 
cells, EEPROM/flash cells are also affected by ionic 
contamination since the negatively-charged floating 
gate attracts positive ions which induce charge loss, 
although the effect is generally too miniscule to be 
measurable. 


The means of detecting these effects is as for RAM 
cells and MOSFET devices in general, for example 
measuring the change in cell threshold, gate voltage, or 
observing other phenomena which can be used to 
characterise the cell’s operation. The changes are 
particularly apparent in virgin and freshly-programmed 
cells, where the first set of write/erase cycles causes a 
(comparatively) large shift in the cell thresholds, after 
which changes are much more gradual [52][65] (as 
usual, this is device-dependant, for example the high 
injection MOS or HIMOS cell exhibits somewhat 
different behaviour than FLOTOX and ETOX cells 
[68]). Because of this it’s possible to differentiate 
between programmed-and-erased and never- 
programmed cells, particularly if the cells have only 
been programmed and erased once, since the virgin cell 
characteristics will differ from the erased cell 
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characteristics. Another phenomenon which helps with 
this is overerasing, in which an erase cycle applied to 
an already-erased cell leaves the floating gate positively 
charged, thus turning the memory transistor into a 
depletion-mode transistor. To avoid this problem, some 
devices first program all cells before erasing them (for 
example Intel’s original ETOX-based devices did this, 
programming the cells to 0s before erasing them to Is 
[54]), although the problem is more generally solved by 
redesigning the cell to avoid excessive overerasing, 
however even with this protection there’s still a 
noticeable threshold shift when a virgin cell is 
programmed and erased. 


EEPROM/flash memory can also have its 
characteristics altered through hot carriers which are 
generated by band-to-band tunnelling and accelerated in 
the MOSFET’s depletion region, resulting in changes in 
the threshold voltages of erased cells. As with other 
factors which affect EEPROM/flash cells, the changes 
are particularly apparent in fresh cells but tend to 
become less noticeable after around 10 program/erase 
cycles [61]. 


Finally, as with SLS features in RAM, EEPROM /flash 
memory often contains built-in features which allow the 
recovery of data long after it should have, in theory, 
been deleted. The mapping out of failing sectors which 
parallels the sector sparing used in disk drives has 
already been mentioned, there also exist device-specific 
peculiarities such as the fact that data can be recovered 
from the temporary buffers used in the program- 
without-erase mode employed in some high-density 
flash memories, allowing recovery of both the new data 
which was written and the original data in the sector 
being written to [60]. 


Working at a slightly higher level than the device itself 
are various filesystem-level wear-levelling techniques 
which are used to decrease the number of erase 
Operations which are necessary to update data, and the 
number of writes to a single segment of flash [69]. 
Flash file systems are generally log-structured file 
systems which write changed data to a new location in 
memory and garbage-collect leftover data in the 
background or as needed, with the exact details being 
determined by a cleaning policy which determines 
which memory segments to clean, when to clean them, 
and where to write changed data [70][71][72]. Because 
of this type of operation it’s not possible to cycle fresh 
cells to reduce remanence effects without bypassing the 
filesystem, in fact the operation of the wear-levelling 
system acts to create a worst-case situation in which 
data is always written to fresh cells. Trying to burn in 
an area of storage by creating a file and overwriting it 
10-100 times will result in that many copies of the data 
being written to different storage locations, followed by 
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the actual data being written to yet another fresh storage 
location. Even writing enough data to cycle through all 
storage locations (which may be unnecessarily painful 
when the goal is to secure a 1 kB data area on a device 
containing 256 MB of non-critical data) may not be 
sufficient, since pseudorandom storage location 
selection techniques can result in some locations being 
overwritten many times and others being overwritten 
only a handful of times. 


There is no general solution to this problem, since the 
goal of wear-levelling is the exact opposite of the 
(controlled) wearing which is needed to avoid 
remanence problems. Some possible application- 
specific solutions could include using direct access to 
memory cells if available, or using knowledge of the 
particular device- or filesystem’s cleaning policy to try 
and negate it and provide the required controlled 
wearing. Since this involves bypassing the primary 
intended function of the filesystem, it’s a somewhat 
risky and tricky move. 


7. Conclusion 


Although the wide variety of devices and technologies 
in use, and the continuing introduction of new 
technologies not explicitly addressed in this work, make 
providing specific guidelines impossible, the following 
general design rules should help in making it harder to 
recover data from semiconductor memory and devices: 


e Don’t store cryptovariables for long time 
periods in RAM. Move them to new locations 
from time to time and zeroise the original 
storage, or flip the bits if that’s feasible. 


e Cycle EEPROM/flash cells 10-100 times with 
random data before writing anything sensitive 
to them to eliminate any noticeable effects 
arising from the use of fresh cells (but see also 
the point further down about over-intelligent 
non-volatile storage systems). 


e Don’t assume that a key held in RAM in a 
piece of crypto hardware such as an RSA 
accelerator, which reuses the same 
cryptovariable(s) constantly, has been 
destroyed when the RAM has been cleared. 
Hot-carrier and electromigration effects in the 
crypto circuitry could retain an afterimage of 
the key long after the original has leaked away 
into the substrate. 


e As acorollary, try and design devices such as 
RSA_ accelerators which will reuse a 
cryptovariable over and over again in such a 
way that they avoid repeatedly running the 
same signals over dedicated data lines. 


e Remember that some non-volatile memory 
devices are a little too intelligent, and may 
leave copies of sensitive data in mapped-out 
memory blocks after the active copy has been 
erased. Devices and/or filesystems which 
implement wear-levelling techniques are also 
problematic since there’s no way to know 
where your data is really going unless you can 
access the device at a very low level. 


Finally, however, the best defence against data 
remanence problems in semiconductor memory is, as 
with the related problem of data stored on magnetic 
media, the fact that ever-shrinking device dimensions 
(DRAM density is increasing by 50% per year [73]), 
and the use of novel techniques such as multilevel 
storage (which is being used in flash memory and may 
eventually make an appearance in DRAM as well [74]) 
is making it more and more difficult to recover data 
from devices. As the 1996 paper suggested for 
magnetic media, the easiest way to make the task of 
recovering data difficult is to use the newest, highest- 
density (and by extension most exotic) storage devices 
available. 
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Abstract 


Conventional security exploits have relied on over- 
writing the saved return pointer on the stack to 
hijack the path of execution. Under Sun Micro- 
system’s Sparc processor architecture, we were able 
to implement a kernel modification to transparently 
and automatically guard applications’ return point- 
ers. 


Our implementation called StackGhost under Open- 
BSD 2.8 acts as a ghost in the machine. Stack- 
Ghost advances exploit prevention in that it pro- 
tects every application run on the system without 
their knowledge nor does it require their source or 
binary modification. 


We will document several of the methods devised to 
preserve the sanctity of the system and will explore 
the performance ramifications of StackGhost. 


1 Introduction 


This paper presents a simple but elegant solution to 
the now infamous buffer overflow and some prim- 
itive format string attacks. Most security exploits 
have traditionally overwritten a function’s saved re- 
turn address. The attacker can then direct the flow 
of execution into an arbitrary instruction stream 
that is invoked when the vulnerable function tries 
to return control to its caller. 


By taking advantages of one of the nuances of Sun 
Microsystem’s Sparc processor architecture, we were 
able to engineer a kernel modification to OpenBSD 
2.8 to help safeguard the return address. The kernel 
modification performs transparent, automatic and 
- atomic operations on the return address before it is 
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written to the stack and before the function trans- 
fers execution back to the saved return address. 


Knowledge of what buffer overflows are [12], their 
relevance to security exploits [1, 13] and why they 
occur is a prerequisite to understanding this paper. 


Section 2 describes the architectural issues involved 
in StackGhost. Section 3 details the implementa- 
tion. Section 4 describes the performance effects. 
Section 5 acknowledges the limitations. Section 6 
hypothesizes on extesion to other architectures. Sec- 
tion 7 describes the related research. Finally, Sec- 
tion 8 presents our conclusions. 


2 Architectural Issues 


2.1 Conventional Function Calls 


Four bulk operations are performed to call a func- 
tion in a conventional architecture. The function’s 
parameters are saved onto the stack. The caller’s 
registers are also saved onto the stack to prevent 
corruption by the callee. The instruction address 
is saved for the called function to return back to 
once it is finished. And only then can execution be 
transfered to the function. 


Once the function completes its task, it jumps back 
to the return address saved on the stack. 
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2.2 Sparc Function Calls 
2.2.1 Register Windows 


When the Sparc architecture was first designed, the 
overhead associated with saving registers to the stack 
during a conventional function call was believed to 
be very large, or at least significant enough to war- 


rant architectural changes to speed this process. Rather 


than wasting valuable CPU cycles to copy register 
data to and from the stack, Sparc architects at- 
tempted to provide hardware mechanisms to ensure 
that a function call gets a private set of registers 
for the duration of the function. When the function 
completes, the previous set of registers return to ex- 
istence with (in most cases) no interaction with the 
stack whatsoever. 


During normal execution, a Spare processor has 32 
visible general-purpose integer registers. These reg- 
isters are divided into four groups based on the sort 
of data they are to contain, according to the Sparc 
Application Binary Interface (ABI) [17]: 


global registers for data common across function 
calls. 


input registers for incoming function parameters 


(including the frame pointer and return pointer). 


local registers for general use. 


output registers for parameters to deeper called 
functions, the return value from deeper func- 
tion calls, the stack pointer, and the saved pro- 
gram counter after a jump and link. 


The latter three groups (input, locals, and output) 
comprise a register window. 


When a function is called, it allocates a new window 
for its specific use. The global registers are shared 
between both the old and the new windows (mean- 
ing that any modification of global data in the callee 
will be visible in the caller). The callee receives a 
new group of local registers, as well as a new set 
of output registers - these registers are not accessi- 
ble from the calling function. Finally, the caller’s 
output registers are rotated to be the input regis- 
ters for the called function. Any changes the callee 
should make to its input registers will be visible to 
the caller as changes in the caller’s output group of 
registers. 
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Figure 1: Register Window Overlap 


In this way parameters can be passed from one func- 
tion to another without (usually) interaction with 
the stack. The caller’s code need only put parame- 
ters in its output registers, then call a function. The 
called function will have access to the caller’s output 
registers in its own input registers. Return values 
are the reverse of this process; the called function 
leaves the return value in a particular input register, 
which then reverts to being an output register for 
the caller as soon as the function returns. 


Nested function calls will create a chain of linked 
register windows. Each function call will use the 
same group of eight global registers, but will have 
its own group of eight local registers for its own pri- 
vate use. The output registers from the first func- 
tion will be the input registers for the second deeper 
function called; the outputs from the second will be 
the inputs for the third, and so on. 


Obviously, this trend can’t go on forever. Each reg- 
ister window involves 24 registers (8 input, 8 local, 
8 output), a third of which are shared with the call- 
ing function and two thirds of which need to be al- 
located by the processor. (The global registers are 
not shifted.) The processor will only have a lim- 
ited number of registers available - most modern 
Spare processors provide enough for seven or eight 
windows - and eventually some registers must be 
reclaimed. 


The job of reclaiming registers falls to the operat- 
ing system. When the number of allowable win- 
dows is about to be exceeded (as will occur with 
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any program exhibiting deeply-nested or recursive 
functions) a register window overflow interrupt is 
generated. The OS will respond by copying the old- 
est register window onto the stack, relocate the now 
defunct register window, and return control of exe- 
cution to the program without it knowing it missed 
a beat. Eventually the deeply-nested functions in 
the program will start to complete but the caller’s 
registers will be defunct and need to be fetched. The 
processor will generate a register window underflow 
interrupt and force the OS to restore the previously 
saved registers. . 


This OS interaction provides the basic hardware 
primitives needed for StackGhost’s operation. In a 
conventional function call architecture, there is no 
feasible way for the OS to automatically examine 
critical areas of the stack as they are being written. 
However, because the OS is ultimately in charge of 
when registers are written to the stack on the Sparc 
architecture, it is possible to take extreme precau- 
tions to ensure the security of critical data, such as 
the return address and frame pointer. 


2.2.2 Memory Alignment 


StackGhost also takes advantage of one other Sparc 
architectural feature. Instructions must be aligned 
on a four byte boundary. Otherwise, the hardware 
traps (interrupts) into the alignment fault handler 
in the kernel which kills the process. We will revisit 
this architectural requirement to enhance an attack 
detection algorithm. 


3 Implementation 


The beauty of StackGhost is that it doesn’t have 
to operate on every function call. StackGhost only 
needs to be invoked in deep function call sequences 
or recursive programs — when the program overflows 
or underflows the register windows and thus interact 
with the stack. If a program only performs shallow 
function call sequences, StackGhost may never be 
invoked to write register windows to the stack. 


The hardware ultimately has the responsibility to 
decide when a register window needs to be written 
to or read from the stack. When the decision occurs, 
the processor automatically invokes the overflow or 
underflow handlers and StackGhost in the process. 


To maximize the security afforded by StackGhost, 
the mechanism either needs to prevent a corrupt re- 
turn address from exploiting oversights in the pro- 
gram or it needs to detect corruption of the return 
pointer. Unfortunately, one does not guarantee the 
other. 


In order for a corrupt return pointer to exploit the 
system, the return pointer must actually be pointed 
carefully back into exploit code. A reversible trans- 
form can be applied to the legitimate return ad- 
dress and the result written to the process stack. 
When the return pointer needs to be accessed, the 
reverse transform can be applied before the access 
completes. Thus the value saved on the stack is ac- 
tually a computation of the real return address. To 
retrieve the real value, the inverse computation is 
calculated. If an attacker does not know the trans- 
form or the key to the transform, he or she cannot 
predictably affect execution. 


There are two ways to transparently detect a cor- 
rupt return pointer. The first is a function of the 
above transform function. Since the Sparc processor 
requires that all instructions be aligned on a 32bit 
word boundary, the lower two bits of an instruc- 
tion’s address will both be zero. The transform can 
invert one or both of the two least significant bits. A 
corrupt return pointer on the stack will be detected 
if those bits are not set at the time of the inverse 
transform. The Sparc processor will take care of 
this detection in hardware and cause an alignment 
trap. 


A corrupt return pointer can also be detected by 
keeping a return-address stack. Every time a return 
pointer is saved to the program stack, the handler 
can keep another copy in memory not accessible to 
the userland process (a return-address stack). A 
corrupt return pointer is detected if a function tries 
to return to a location not saved in the return stack. 


3.1 Per-Kernel XOR Cookie 


The most trivial incarnation of return pointer pro- 
tection consists of XORing a fixed cookie into the 
return pointer. XORing the cookie with the pointer 
before it is saved onto the stack and again after it is 
popped off preserves the legitimate pointer but will 
distort any attack. 


By setting one or both of the two least significant 
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bits (LSBs) in the cookie, the XOR not only in- 
hibits exploit, it also can detect a corrupt return 
pointer. If an attacker does not know which of the 
LSBs are set on the stack, the corrupt return pointer 
will cause an alignment fault unless the attacker gets 
lucky. Even if each state of the LSBs are tried, the 
interaction with the remainder of the cookie shound 
hinder the predictable operation of a corrupted re- 
turn pointer. 


A Per-Kernel XOR cookie can be built into OpenBSD 


by adding about a dozen assembler instructions. A 
sign-extended 13-bit cookie can be built into the ker- 
nel as an immediate operand that will cost one extra 
instruction per window pushed and another instruc- 
tion when the window is popped. 


The Per-Kernel XOR cookie can also be trivially 
defeated. It is constant for every process on the 
system. The cookie can be determined if an attacker 
is able to run arbitrary programs. Even without a 
priori knowledge of the cookie, an attacker could use 
a large shell code sled to slide into the main exploit 
code [1]. 


The Per-Kernel XOR cookie will not be enough to 
stop a competent attacker. 


3.2 Per-Process XOR Cookie 


A safer alternative to a per kernel XOR cookie would 
be to use a different random cookie for every pro- 
cess. ‘The cookie can be stored in the Process Con- 
trol Block (PCB) outside of user readable memory. 
The PCB will be automatically copied on a fork() 
and re-initialized on an execve(). There is even an 
extra 32-bit padding field in the OpenBSD PCB 


structure that can be used to store the 32-bit cookie. 


A Per-Process XOR Cookie is far safer than per 
kernel granularity. But the XOR cookie can be in- 
ferred if an attacker can read the distorted return 
pointer off the stack and can also predict what the 
real return pointer should be. Format string vulner- 
abilities allow the first condition and looking at the 
vendor supplied application binary can often pro- 
vide the real return pointer. 


The Per-Process Cookie overhead will add approx- 
imately four instructions of overhead to both the 
push and pop action. In a few instances it will be 
as few two when the PCB pointer is already avail- 
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3.3. Encrypted Stack Frame 


We can further mitigate detection of a corrupt re- 
turn pointer with a more unpredictable transforma- 
tion of the return pointer. We have the option of 
encrypting part of the stack frame when the win- 
dow is written to the stack and decrypting it during 
retrieval. | 


Unfortunately there are several major obstacles to 
encrypting the return pointer. 


1. Encrypting and decrypting every frame may 
seriously hinder performance. 


2. At best, there are only 16 registers to work 
with. Auxiliary space would have to be stati- 


cally allocated in the PCB. 


3. The algorithm cannot rely on block chaining 


since userland threading or setjmp-longjmp could 


shuffle the call-return ordering. 


4. The plaintext is easily predictable. Most of 
the high bits of the frame pointer will be set. 
Most of the high bits of the return pointer 
will be zero. The input registers (function ar- 
guments) will be fairly constant. 


We believe a 64-bit block algorithm would offer im- 
proved security over the XOR cookie methods de- 
scribed above by using the concatenation of the frame 
pointer and return pointer as the input to the en- 
cryption algorithm. It could be a cryptographically 
weak usage but would stop all but the most de- 
termined adversaries. Encrypting the stack frames 
would unfortunately impose significant performance 
degradation for obvious reasons. 


The encryption algorithm would have to be modi- 
fied to encrypt the stack frame if StackGhost must 
detect a corrupted return pointer. The previous two 
StackGhost methods used the two LSBs as a form 
of an in-band secret. Using encryption as the trans- 
form would obviously cause the LSBs to be random. 
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3.4 Return-Address Stack 


The pinnacle incarnation of StackGhost would im- 
plement what processor architects call a “return- 
address stack”. To improve unconditional branch 
prediction, modern processors keep a FIFO stack in 
silicon of the return addresses of function calls [15, 
11, 3]. Every time a CALL instruction is executed, 
its return address is pushed onto the stack. Every 
time a RETURN instruction enters the pipeline, the 
next address is popped off the stack and the proces- 
sor continues fetching from the associated address 
seamlessly. A few cycles later, the real return ad- 
dress will be established and the processor can re- 
cover from a misprediction if need be. 


We shall describe the theory developed to date. Our 
design criteria are as follows: 


1. The mechanism must break no standard or 
common software. 


2. The mechanism must guarantee the detection 
of a smashed stack. 


3. The mechanism must kill any process with a 
corrupt stack. 


4. The mechanism must have negligible memory 
utilization. 


5. The mechanism must be implementable and 


debugable. 


An obvious first approach might be to build in a 
return-address stack as a FIFO queue just as is 
done in hardware. Unfortunately, something so sim- 
ple would break userland threading, setjmp() and 
longjmp(), and possibly C++ exceptions. Setjmp(), 
longjmp() and C++ exceptions introduce the prob- 
lem that multiple return addresses can be bypassed 
by a deep multi-level return. This can be solved by 
scanning the entire stack until the return address 
can be located. Userland threading introduces a 
similar situation. When a thread relinquishes the 
processor to a sibling thread, it switches to a seper- 
ate stack. The second thread may be at the apex of 
a deep calling sequence and start returning. Again 
the queue will be out of order instead of FIFO and 
may have to be walked for every return. Perfor- 
mance will be sacrificed. If a thread is terminated 
or a program longjmp()’s, queue entries will refer- 
ence stale stack frames and persist until the process 
terminates. 


A more refined approach to designing a return-address 


stack is to add a small hash table in the PCB. Ev- 
ery time a register window needs to be cleansed, the 
mechanism would add an entry into the hash table 
(indexed off the base address of the stack frame). 
And then store the base address to use as the com- 
parison tag, the return pointer, and a random 32- 
bit number. In the place of the return address in 
the stack frame, it would place a copy of the ran- 
dom number. When StackGhost retrieves the stack 
frame to refill the register window, it can compare 
the random number on the stack with its image 
in the hash table. If the instances do not match, 
an exploit has occurred and the program must be 
aborted. Otherwise, StackGhost fills the register re- 
turn address with the one stored in the hash table. 


A return-address hash table alleviates the perfor- 
mance problems associated with userland thread- 
ing but does not address the memory leak asso- 
ciated with setjmp and longjmp or a terminated 
thread. Fortunately, setjmp and longjmp are both 
assisted by the kernel as a system call. Upon receiv- 
ing the longjmp syscall, the kernel can walk back- 
wards through the stack until the setjmp location is 
found, removing the hash entries along the way. An 
indirect benefit of walking the stack is that it also 
helps secure the jmpbuf (setjmp storage buffer). 


For operating systems other than OpenBSD that 
support symmetric multiprocessing on Spare and 
with kernel managed threads, mutual exclusion would 
have to be guaranteed at some level on the hash ta- 
ble. A locking primitive per window overflow and 
underflow handler invocation may prove prohibitivly 
expensive. 


Further testing in a careful multi-user environment 
would be needed. 


4 Performance Effects 


4.1 Micro Benchmarks 


Micro benchmarks were run under each of Stack- 
Ghost’s protection mechanisms and the results ap- 
pear above in Figure 2 (see appendices for bench- 
mark code and details). For the Return-Address 
stack mechanism, an optimistic approximation was 
implemented. It assumed an adequate number of 
pre-allocated entries its the free list and a naive 
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Figure 2: Microseconds per Function Call 


random number generation scheme. Both Cookie 
methods are the true StackGhost implementations. 


The micro benchmarks show a worst case scenario 
with a deeply recursive instance of an eight instruc- 
tion function. Each of the function calls will invoke 
StackGhost. On a 70Mhz Sparc 4, the Per-Kernel 
XOR cookie imposes a little under one microsecond 
per function call penalty. The Per-Process cookie 
StackGhost overhead is a little under two microsec- 
onds per call. The return-address stack cost negli- 
gably more than the Per-Process mechanism. 


In the absolute worst case (shortest possible recur- 
sive function that will still return), the Per-Kernel 
XOR cookie causes a 17.44% overhead over the base- 
line. The Per-Process XOR cookie can result in a 
37.09% overhead. The return-address stack approx- 
imation imposes a 38.86% overhead. 


Again, it cannot get worse unless there are un- 
wieldy cache or T'LB affects. We speculate that a 
bulk of the overhead is actually attributable to an 
additional 'TLB and cache miss instead of the addi- 
tional instruction count. 


The performance penalties could be reduced if the 
StackGhost code was interleaved into the trap han- 
dlers instead of just inserted. Sparc processors are 
superscalar, albeit in-order, and can take advan- 
tage of some instruction level parallelism (ILP). If 
the trap handlers themselves were re-written to in- 
crease ILP, the optimization should absorb most of 
the StackGhost cost. 
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4.2 Macro Benchmarks 


The SPEC95 integer benchmark suite was also run 
to establish macro benchmarks (see Appendix 1 for 
environmental details). The results appear below in 
Figure 3. 
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Figure 3: SPECint95 benchmarks 


The performance penalties measured by the SPEC95 
integer benchmark suite indicated that StackGhost 
only shaved a few hundreths of a point off the speed 
metrics. The performance aberrations may be more 
attributable to noise than the StackGhost mecha- 
nism. An un-StackGhosted OpenBSD 2.8 kernel 
had slightly worse performance than a StackGhosted 
version in some instances, the only other explana- 
tion is that it is due to cache or TLB effects. 


Discounting any noise in the benchmark, the ge- 
ometric mean SPEC rating showed a StackGhost 
overhead of 0.1% with a Per-Kernel cookie and a 
0.4% overhead with a random Per-Process cookie. 


5 Limitations 


There are several moderate to serious deficiencies in 
StackGhost. Some could be diminished with further 
research but others are inherent. 
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5.1 Unpredictable Execution 


The StackGhost XOR Cookie methods of hinder- 
ing exploits do not always detect the corruption 
of the stack. If the attacker’s return pointer man- 
ages to align correctly after being XORed with the 
cookie, execution will be transfered in an unpre- 
dictable manner. 


Execution may divert to a random but legal stretch 
of code and cause data corruption. Of course, a suc- 
cessful attack may have the same chance of causing 
data corruption since no cleanup code will be called 


anyway. 


5.2 Forked Processes 


In the current StackGhost incarnation, forked pro- 
cesses have an identical Per-Process cookie. 


It may be possible to unroll the stack and adjust 
each return pointer in the new process. But the pro- 
cess would have to be non-threaded and it would du- 
plicate the program stacks instead of using a copy- 
on-write mechanism — potentially driving up mem- 
ory utilization. Again, further research must be 
done. 


5.3 Rootshell vs. DoS 


If StackGhost saves a network daemon from a suc- 
cessful attack, it should abort the network daemon. 
A rootshell exploit will just be converted into a de- 
nial of service exploit since the daemon will be down. 
This behavior is an added incentive to remedy the 
underlying problems, instead of just mitigating ex- 
ploit. 


5.4 Random Pool Depletion 


If random Per-Process keys are used, bursts of rapid 


program spawning could deplete the randomness pool. 


A starved pool could hinder other programs from 
executing until more randomness can be gathered. 


5.0 Debuggers 


Userland debuggers are currently broken by the KOR 
cookies. They will not be able to backtrace since the 

in-core return pointers are obviously distorted. The 

in-kernel core dump mechanism may be able to walk 

the stack and cleanse each activation record in the 

program. Further research must be done. Threaded 

programs would present an additional beast for rea- 

sons outlined above by the kernel return stack. 


Debugging via Ptrace() will also present problems 
for the parent processes since the in-core program 
counter will have been modified by StackGhost. 


5.6 Granularity 


The current implementation of StackGhost protects 
each userland process on the system. It may be de- 
sireable to selectively protect processes deemed to 
be “at risk.” Setuid, setgid and otherwise privileged 
processe are the likely candidates for automatic cov- 
erage. The XOR cookie mechanisms of StackGhost 
may disable coverage by using a NULL cookie since 
XORing any number with zero is the equivalent of 
adding by zero — no effect. 


5.7 Unaffected Exploits 


StackGhost will not stop every exploit, nor will it 
guarantee security. Exploits that StackGhost will 
not stop include: 


1. A corrupted function pointer (atexit table, .dtors, 


etc.) 


2. Data corruption leading to further insecure 
conditions. 


3. “Somehow” overwriting a frame pointer with 
a frame pointer from far shallower in the call- 
ing sequence. It will short circuit backwards 
through a functions’ callers and may skip vital 
security checks. 
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6 Other Architectures 


The application of the StackGhost mechanisms to 
architectures other than Sparc is contingent on a 
trap into the kernel when registers are pushed onto 
the stack and again when they are popped off. We 
know of no common architectures which provide the 
convenience of the Sparc register window overflow 
and underflow traps. But we believe there are sev- 
eral architectural features which could approximate 
the behavior of Sparc. 


6.1 Hardware Breakpoints 


Many architectures provide hardware assisted de- 
bugging in some fashion. If the support comes in the 
form of hardware breakpoints, and the breakpoints 
can be placed on memory accesses (aka watchpoints) 
instead of instruction addresses, the kernel may be 
able to load a breakpoint on the address where the 
next and last return pointers are stored before con- 
text switching into a processes. Access to the cur- 
rent function’s return pointer and the next func- 
tion’s in the calling sequence would both cause a 
trap into the kernel. A deeper function call will 
cause a trap which must add a breakpoint to the 
next return pointer location when it saves the cur- 
rent. A return will cause a trap which must confirm 
that there is a breakpoint on the next previous re- 
turn pointer. 


The use of hardware breakpoints to approximate the 
trap behavior of register windows requires knowl- 
edge of stack layout a priori or the userland process 
must include stack layout hints. 


6.2 Page Protection 


Most architectures allow some protection mecha- 
nism to limit access to virtual pages. By mark- 
ing stack pages as unaccessible (for both reads and 
writes), the kernel could guarantee a trap every time 
the stack is accessed. Unfortunately, the kernel will 
be notified for every stack access. A variation of this 
method proved too costly on IA32 under the Mem- 
Guard implementation [4] briefly described later. 
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6.3 J[A64 


Intel’s [A64 architecture supports variably sized reg- 
ister windows (the Register Stack Engine in the Intel 
vernacular) [7, 8, 9, 10]. In IA64, function’s can re- 
quest an arbitrary number of registers unlike the 24 
register window on Sparc. If an overflow or an un- 
derflow occurs, the processor stalls while the hard- 
ware interacts with the backing store. The actual 
loading or storing of the registers is done by the 
hardware instead of by kernel trap handlers. 


To simulate the Sparc register window trap behav- 
ior, it may be possible to misalign the backing store 
pointer. Every time the Register State Engine stores 
to the backing store or retreives registers from it, 
there will be a trap into the kernel thus invoking 
the StackGhost mechanism. 


7 Related Work 


There have been several prior research endevours 
against buffer overflows and to guard the stack. This 
is by no means an exhaustive list. 


7.1 StackGuard 


Crispin Cowan’s StackGuard is a modified compiler 
which places canaries (the term canary can be used 
interchangeable with our use of the term cookie) 
around the return pointer in function prolog. A 
buffer overflow will modify the canary on its way 
to overwriting the adjacent return pointer. If the 
function epilog detects a dirty canary, it rightly in- 
fers that an exploit has occurred, it logs the exploit 
and it aborts the program [4]. 


StackGuard can also XOR a random canary into the 
return address in the function prolog and XOR the 
canary out in the epilog. This should cause an unde- 
tected corrupt return pointer to dump core instead 
of executing the exploit code. 


Another technique called MemGuard was described 
in the same paper as StackGuard. MemGuard des- 
ignates the return address on the stack of an x86 
machine as a “quasi-invariant.” It only allows a 
store to that memory location through the Mem- 
Guard API. This involved marking the entire stack 
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page read-only during function prolog, and unpro- 
tecting the page during the epilog. A special trap 
handler was installed in the kernel to emulate the 
writes to the stack locations near the return address 
that were unfortunate enough to fall on the same 
virtual memory page. MemGuard proved to impose 
an inordinate overhead. 


7.2. StackShield 


StackShield works as an assembler processor sup- 
ported by the GNU C and C++ compilers. It works 
by modifying the function prolog to store away the 
return pointer into a stack distant enough that over- 
flow is not likely. Upon function return, the function 
epilog actually returns from the location specified 
in the private return stack instead of the program 
stack [18]. The only exploit detection StackShield 
performs is checking the segments function pointers 
point to. 


7.3 ProPolice 


Hiroaki Etoh’s ProPolice is a modification to the 
GNU C compiler that places a random canary be- 
tween any stack allocated character buffers and the 
return pointer [5]. It then validates that the canary 
has not been dirtied by an overflowed buffer before 
the function returns. ProPolice can also reorder lo- 
cal variables to protect local pointers from being 
overwritten in a buffer overflow. 


7.4 LibSafe 


LibSafe is a library modification to Linux that safely 
wraps functions known to be “unsafe” and contains 
any damage to the local stack frame [2]. Also in- 
cluded in the LibSafe paper is a tool called LibVer- 
ify that will rewrite a binary application to perform 
a return address check. 


7.5 Non-Exec pages 


There are several implementations available that at- 
tempt to hinder an exploit by limiting the memory 
segments that code can execute in. 


Solar Designer architected a kernel modification to 
x86 Linux to prevent execution in stack pages. Ex- 
ploits will not be able to run their own code if the 
buffer resides on the stack (which most buffer over- 
flows do) [16]. Sun also built an optionally enabled 
non-executable stack into the Sparc version of So- 
laris. 


PaX is a x86 Linux kernel modification to mark 
all data pages non-executable, not just stack pages. 
PaX inhibits heap exploits in addition to stack over- 
flows [14]. 


There are several overflow exploits that non-executable 


pages do not inhibit. By far the most common is 
the “return into libc.” Instead of executing custom 
exploit code, the attack directs the return pointer 
back into code can have malicious consequences de- 
pending on its arguements. The easiest example is 
to point the return address back at the system() li- 
brary call and point the arguement at an instance 


of “/bin/sh”. 


8 Conclusion 


StackGhost has proven to be an effective defense 
against common exploit techniques at a negligible 
cost to the user. StackGhost’s primary merit is that 
it is a kernel modification and does not require mass 
recompilation or the administrative headaches of se- 
lective protection. The current implementation of 
StackGhost is deficient in that it cannot guarantee 
the explicit detection of a stack exploit, it can only 
foil the operation of an exploit. 


When the seperate return stack apparatus of Stack- 
Ghost is fully implemented, StackGhost will offer 
guaranteed detection of the traditional buffer over- 
flow at a fraction of the cost of the other available 
stack protection mechanisms. 


9 Availability 


The StackGhost project homepage can be found at 
http://stackghost.cerias.purdue.edu. The relevent 
patches to OpenBSD shall be placed in the Public 
Domain. 
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Appendix 1: Benchmark Procedure 


A short C program was used to microbenchmark the function call overhead imposed by StackGhost. It was 
compiled with gcc version 2.95.3 19991030 (prerelease). 


The Spec95 integer suite was run to generate the macro benchmarks. The benchmark suite was built with 
gcc version 2.95.3 19991030 (prerelease). 


All the benchmarks were run on a 70Mhz SparcStation 4, 32MB of ram, PROM Rev 2.20, and no L2 cache. 
The machine was operating in multi-user mode under fairly constant conditions for each iteration of the 
benchmarks. 


Appendix 2: Micro Benchmark 


#define DEPTH 10000 
#define TRIALS 1000 


void deep(int n) 
{ 


if (--n) 
deep(n); 


int main(void) 


struct timeval start, stop; 
float total, times[TRIALS]; 
int i; 

/* Prefault the stack */ 
deep(DEPTH); 


for (i = 0; i < TRIALS; i++) { 
usleep(1); /* Give up time slice to avoid context switch */ 
gettimeofday(&start, NULL); 
deep(DEPTH); 
gettimeofday(&stop, NULL); 


times|i] = stop.tv_sec - start.tv_sec + (float)(stop.tv_usec - start.tv_usec) / (1000000); 
for (i = 0, total = 0; i < TRIALS; i++) 
total += times|i]; 


printf("Avg time %.5fs\n", total / (float)TRIALS); 
printf("Avg us/call %.3fus\n", (1000000 * total) / (float)(TRIALS « DEPTH)); 
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Abstract 


Over the last several years, our research team built 
a commercially-offered secure coprocessor that, be- 
sides other features, offers high-speed DES: over 20 
megabytes/second. However, it obtains these speeds 
only on operations with large data lengths. For DES 
operations on short data (e.g., 8-80 bytes), our com- 
mercial offering was benchmarked at less than 2 kilo- 
bytes/second. The programmability of our device en- 
abled us to investigate this issue, identify and address 
a series of bottlenecks that were not initially apparent, 
and ultimately bring our short-DES performance close 
to 3 megabytes/second. This paper reports the results 
of this real-world systems exercise in hardware crypto- 
graphic acceleration—and demonstrates the importance 
of, when designing specialty hardware, not overlooking 
the software aspects governing how a device can be used. 


1 Introduction 


What is “fast DES?” The challenge of meaningfully 
quantifying cryptographic performance has been a long- 
standing issue. 


Over the past several years, our team has worked on pro- 
ducing, as a commercial offering, a cryptographic em- 
bedded system: a high-performance, programmable se- 
cure coprocessor platform [9], which could take on dif- 


*This work was supported in part by the U.S. Department of 
Justice, contract 2000-DT-CX-K001. 


ferent personalities depending on the application pro- 
gram installed. This device featured hardware crypto 
support for modular math and DES in the original ver- 
sion, with outer-CBC TDES and SHA-1 added in the 
Model 2. Our initial commercial target was an applica- 
tion program [1] that turned the platform into a secure 
cryptographic accelerator. 


Besides the physical and logical security of the de- 
vice, our team prided itself on the fast DES (and, in 
the Model 2, outer-CBC TDES) that our device pro- 
vided. Measured from an application program on the 
host (in order to give a more accurate figure), our initial 
device performed DES at about 20 megabytes/second; 
the follow-on does outer-CBC TDES at close to this 
rate. We note, however, that we were focused on se- 
cure coprocessing, and wanted fast DES in contexts 
where the keys and decisions were under the control of 
the trusted third party inside the box, not the less se- 
cure host. Two potential examples of such scenarios 
include re-encryption of a hardware-protected Kerberos 
database [3], and-information servers that ensure privacy 
even against root [8]. 


However, these figures were for bulk performance: op- 
erations consisting of CBC encryption or decryption of 
input data that is itself megabytes long. For operations 
on short data, our device was several orders of magni- 
tude slower. When an external colleague—who required 
large numbers of DES operations on inputs each 8-80 
bytes—benchmarked our commercial offering, he only 
measured about 1.5 kilobytes/second. [5] 


The programmability of our device enabled us to in- 
vestigate this issue, and we assumed that our intimate 
knowledge of the internals would enable us to immedi- 
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ately identify and rectify the bottleneck. This assump- 
tion turned out to be incorrect. In this paper, we report 
the lengthy sequence of experiments that followed. We 
finally improved short-DES performance by three or- 
ders of magnitude over the initial benchmark, but have 
been continually surprised at where the bottlenecks re- 
ally were. 


We offer this contribution as a real-world systems 
exercise in cryptographic acceleration. It demon- 
strates the value of programmability in a cryptographic 
accelerator—because without this flexibility, we would 
not have achieved the three orders of magnitude speed- 
up. More importantly, it demonstrates the importance 
of considering how a system will actually be used, and 
how the control data will be routed, when designing 
specialty cryptographic hardware. Far too often, the 
hardware design process leaves these issues for post- 
facto software experimenters (like ourselves) to dis- 
cover. Consequently, our work also offers some poten- 
tial lessons for future design of hardware intended to ac- 
celerate high-latency operations on small data lengths, 
as well as for the future design process. 


2 System Background 


Our device is a multi-chip embedded module, packaged 
in a PCI card. In addition to cryptographic hardware, 
and circuitry for tamper detection and response, we have 
a general-purpose computing environment: a 486-class 
CPU, executing software loaded from internal ROM and 
FLASH. Two generations of the device exist commer- 
cially; the older Model 1 and the newer Model 2. We 
did our experiments on the Model 2 (since that is all we 
had); discussions of principles that apply to both models 
do not specify a model number. 


2.1 Software 


The multiple-layer software architecture consists of 
foundational security control (Layer 0 and Layer 1), 
supervisor-level system software (Layer 2), and user- 
level application software (Layer 3). (See Figure 1.) 


Our Layer 2 component [2] was designed to support ap- 
plication development. Within Layer 2, a kernel pro- 
vides standard OS abstractions of multiple tasks and 
multiple address spaces; these abstractions support in- 
dependent managers: components within Layer 2 which 
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Application 
Layer 2: 
System Software 


(Layer 0,1: 
Security Control) 


Host 
Application 


Device Driver 










Host IBM 4758 


Figure 1 The software architecture of the 
coprocessor. The host software on the left runs 
on the host system; the card software on the 
right runs on the 486 inside the coprocessor. 


handle cryptographic hardware and other I/O on the bot- 
tom, and provide higher-level APIs to the Layer 3 appli- 
cation on top. 


Typically, this Layer 3 application provides the abstrac- 
tion of its own API to host-side application. Figure 2 
through Figure 4 shows the interaction of software com- 
ponents during applications such as standard DES accel- 
eration: 


(Figure 2) When it wants to use a service provided by the 
card-side application, the host-side application issues a 
call to the host-side device driver. The device driver then 
opens an sccRequest to the Layer 2 system software 
on the device. Layer 2 then informs the Layer 3 ap- 
plication resident on the device of the existence of this 
request, and some of the parameters the host sent along 
with it. 


(Figure 3) The Layer 3 application then handles the host 
application’s request for service; in this example, it di- 
rects Layer 2 to transfer data and perform the necessary 
crypto operations. 


(Figure 4) The Layer 3 application then directs Layer 2 
to close out the sccRequest and send the results back 
to the host. 


2.2 Hardware 


One of the many goals of our device was fast cryptogra- 
phy. As part of this goal, we included a FIFO/state ma- 
chine structure that can transport data quickly into and 
out of an algorithm engine. Figure 5 shows how this pro- 
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Figure 2 The host application opens an 
sccRequest to the application layer in the 


card. 
Host 
Application 
(Layer 0,1: 
Security Control) 


Host IBM 4758 


Layer 3: 






Application 


Layer 2: 





Figure 3 For standard external-external 
DES, the application layer asks Layer 2 to 
perform the operation; Layer 2 then directs the 
the data transfer. 


Host 


Application Application 


System Software 


_ (Layer 0,1: 
Security Control) 


Host IBM 4758 


Device Driver 


Figure 4 The application layer closes out the 
sccRequest, and sends the output back to 
the host application. 
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prietary FIFO structure works with the DES/TDES en- 
gine. (In our Model 2 hardware, this FIFO structure also 
supports fast SHA-1; in principle, this structure could be 
applied to any algorithm engine.) 


For both input and output, we have two pairs of FIFOs— 
a PCI FIFO and an internal FIFO, for fast external and 
internal data transfer, respectively. We also have a DMA 
controller, for CPU-free transfer into and out of inter- 
nal DRAM. These components enable the device CPU 
to arrange to do fast data transfer through the various 
on-board devices, without the active involvement of the 
CPU after the initial configuration. For example, to sup- 
port fast bulk DES when the source and destination are 
both outside the device, the internal CPU can config- 
ure these components to support an external-to-external 
data path (PCI Input FIFO to Internal Input FIFO to 
DES, then back through the output FIFOs), load the rel- 
evant operational parameters (e.g., key, IV, mode) into 
the DES engine, and then let the the hardware move data 
through on its own. 


Besides external-to-external DES, other common con- 
figuration paths include internal-to-internal bulk DES 
(Output DMA to Internal Input FIFO to DES, then 
back), and DMA transfer (e.g., PCI Input FIFO to 
Internal Input FIFO to Input DMA and vice versa). 
(Additionally, the DES hardware can be configured in 
bypass mode, but the commercial Layer 2 software does 
not use it.) 


As an artifact of the hardware design, we have one prin- 
cipal constraint: both internal FIFO-DES paths must be 
selected (bulk mode), or neither must be selected (non- 
bulk mode). 


However, changing between these modes resets the 
Internal FIFOs, and during non-bulk mode, the CPU has 
no way to restrain the Internal Input FIFO from filling to 
capacity. 


Examples Figure 6 through Figure 10 show some ex- 
amples of how the FIFO hardware supports card appli- 
cations. 


e (Figure 6) When the host application opens up an 
sccRequest to the card application, the card typ- 
ically brings the input data into a DRAM buffer via 
DMA. 
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Figure 5 The FIFO structure supporting DES/TDES, within the coprocessor. 


Figure 6 The bold arrows show how the 
internal CPU can configure the FIFOs to bring 
data into the card via DMA. 


(Figure 7) For a DES request, the card may then 
transfer the operational parameters from DRAM 
into the DES chip. 


(Figure 8) If the DES request is for external- 
external DES, the card will then configure the 
FIFOs to bring the data in from the host, through 
the DES chip (operating with the parameters we 
just loaded), then back to the host. 


(Figure 9) If the DES request is for internal-internal 
DES (but is too short to justify DMA), the card may 
just manually push the bytes through. 


(Figure 10) When the sccRequest is complete, 
the card may send the results back out to the host 
via DMA. 





Figure 7 The bold arrows show how the 
internal CPU can load operational parameters 
into the DES chip from DRAM. 





Figure 8 The bold arrows show how the 
internal CPU can configure the FIFOs to 
stream data from the host, through the DES 
chip, then back out to the host. 
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Figure 9 The bold arrows show how the 
internal CPU can also drive data from DRAM 
through DES via programmed I/O. 





Figure 10 The bold arrows show how the 
internal CPU can configure the FIFOs to send 
data from DRAM back the host via DMA. 


3 The Experiment Sequence 


This unfunded “‘skunkworks” project had several goals: 
to try to see why the huge gap existed between what a 
colleague (using slower Model 1 hardware) measured 
for short-DES and what we measured for longer bulk 
DES; to try to improve the performance, if possible; 
and to explore migration of these changes (if the perfor- 
mance improves significantly) back into our commercial 
Layer 2 software (e.g., via some new “short-DES” API 
it provides to Layer 3). 


But as a side-effect, we had a constraint: due to funding 
limitations (that is, zero funding) and the long-term goal 
of product improvement, we had to minimize the num- 
ber of components we modified. For example, modify- 
ing the host device driver, even just to enable accurate 
latency measurements, was not feasible; and any solu- 
tion we considered needed to be a small enough delta 
that a reasonable chance existed of moving it into the 
real product. 


Since the colleague’s database application (as well as the 
general nature of the problems to which we apply our 


secure coprocessing technology) required no exposure 
of key material, we did not measure host-only DES. 


3.1 The Gauntlet is Thrown 


Our colleague prompted this work when he demon- 
strated just how poorly our device performed for his ap- 
plication. Thus, to start our investigation, we needed to 
nail down the nature of the “DES” performance that he 
benchmarked at approximately 1.5 kilobytes/second. 


This figure was measured from the host-side application 
program (recall Figure 1), using commercial Model 1 
hardware with the IBM Common Cryptographic 
Architecture (CCA) application in Layer 3. (CCA also 
inserts a middle layer between the host application and 
the host device driver). 


The DES operations were CBC-encrypt and CBC- 
decrypt, with data sizes distributed uniformly at random 
between 8 and 80 bytes. The IVs and keys changed with 
each operation; the keys were TDES-encrypted with a 
master key stored inside the device. Encrypted keys, 
IVs, and other operational parameters were sent in with 
each operation, but were not counted as part of the data 
throughput. Although the keys may change with each 
operation, the total number of keys (in our colleague’s 
application, and in others we surveyed) was still fairly 
small, relative to the number of requests. 


Experiment 1: Establishing a Baseline 


Idea. We first needed to establish a baseline imple- 
mentation that reproduced our colleague’s set-up, but in 
a setting that we could instrument and modify. Our col- 
league used commercial Model 1 hardware and CCA; in 
our lab, we had neither, but we did have Model 2 pro- 
totypes. So, we did our best to simulate our colleague’s 
configuration. 


Experiment. We built a host application that gener- 
ated sequences of short-DES requests (cipherkey, IV, 
data); we built a card-side application that: caught each 
request; unpacked the key; sent the data, key, and IV 
down to the DES engine; then sent the results back to 
the host. Figure 11 shows this operation. 
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Results. With this faster hardware (and lighter-weight 
software) than our colleague’s set-up, we measured 9-12 
kilobytes/second (with the speed decreasing, oddly, as 
the number of operations increased). 


We chose keys randomly over a small set of cipherkeys. 
However, caching keys inside the card (to reduce the ex- 
tra TDES key-decryption step) did not make a significant 
performance improvement in this test. 


Experiment 2: Reducing Host-Card Interaction 


Idea. Within our group, well-established folklore 
taught that each host-card interaction took a huge 
amount of time. Consequently, we first hypothesized 
that the reason short DES was so much slower than 
longer DES was because of the much greater number 
of host-card interactions (one set per each 44 bytes of 
data, on average) that our short-DES implementation re- 
quired. 


Experiment. We re-wrote the host-side application to 
batch a large sequence of short-DES requests into one 
sccRequest, and then re-wrote the card-side applica- 
tion to: receive this sequence in one step; process each 
request; and send the concatenated output back to the 
host in one step. Figure 12 shows this operation. 


Results. We tried a several data formats here. Speeds 
ranged from 18 to 23 kilobytes/second (and now up to 
40 kilobytes/second with key caching). This approach 
was an improvement, but still far below the apparent 
potential—host-card interaction was not the killer bot- 
tleneck. 


Experiment 3: Batching into One Chip 


Operation 


Idea. Another piece of well-established folklore 
taught that resetting the DES chip (to begin an opera- 
tion) was expensive, but the operation itself was cheap. 
Until now, we had been resetting the chip for each oper- 
ation (again, once per 44 bytes, on average). 


Our next step was to see how fast things would go if we 
eliminated these resets. 
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Experiment. For purposes of this experiment, we gen- 
erated a sequence of short-DES operation requests that 
all used one key, one direction (“decrypt” or “encrypt’), 
and IVs of zero (although the IVs could have been arbi- 
trary). Our card-side application now received the oper- 
ation sequence and sent it all down to the Layer 2 soft- 
ware. In Layer 2, we rewrote the DES Manager (the 
component controlling the DES hardware) to set up the 
chip with the key and an IV of zero, and to start pumping 
the data through the chip. However, at the end of each 
operation, our modified Manager did the proper XOR to 
break the chaining. (E.g., for encryption, the software 
manually XOR’d the last block of ciphertext from the 
previous operation with the first block of plaintext for 
the next operation, in order to cancel out the XOR that 
the chip would do.) 


Results. Much to our surprise, we now measured as 
high as 360 kilobytes/second. Was DES-chip reset the 
killer bottleneck? 


Distrusting folklore, we modified the experiment to reset 
the DES chip forh each operation anyway, and the top- 
end speed dropped slightly, to 320 kilobytes/second. So, 
it wasn’t the elimination of chip resets that was saving 
time here. 


Experiment 4: Batching into Multiple Chip 
Operations 


Idea. How many Layer 3-Layer-2 context switches 
are necessary to handle the host’s batched operation re- 
quest? 


Besides reducing the number of chip resets, the one-reset 
experiment of Experiment 3 also reduced the context 
switches from O(n) to O(1) (where n is the number of 
operations in the batch). The good performance of the 
multi-reset variant suggested that perhaps these context 
switches were a significant bottleneck. 


Experiment. We went back to the multi-key, non- 
zero-IV set-up of Experiment 2, except now the card- 
side application sends the batched requests down to a 
modified DES manager, which then processes each one 
(with a chip reset and new key and IV each time). 
Figure 13 shows this operation. 
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Figure 11 Experiment 1: the application handles each operation as a separate sccRequest, with PIO DES. 


Results. Speeds ranged from 30 - 
bytes/second. 


290 kilo- 


However, something was still amiss. Each short DES 
operation requires a minimum number of I/O operations: 
to set up the DES chip, to get and set up the IV, to get and 
set up the keys, and then to either drive the data through 
the chip, or let the FIFO state machine pump it through. 


Extrapolating from this back-of-the-envelope sketch to 
an estimated speed is tricky, due to the complex nature 
of contemporary CPUs. However, the sketch suggested 
that multi-megabyte speeds should be possible. 


Experiment 5: Reducing Data Transfers 


Idea. From our above analysis of what’s “minimally 
necessary” for short-DES, we realized that we were 
wasting a lot of time with parameter and data transport. 
In practice, each byte of cipherkey, IV, and data was be- 
ing handled many times. The bytes came in via FIFOs 
and DMA into DRAM with the initial sccRequest 
buffer transfer; the CPU was then taking the bytes out 
of DRAM and putting them into the DES chip; the CPU 


then took the data out of the DES chip and put it back 
into DRAM; the CPU then sent the data back to the host 
through the FIFOs. 


However, in theory, each parameter (key, IV, and direc- 
tion) should require only one transfer: the CPU reads it 
from the FIFO, then acts. If we let the FIFO state ma- 
chine pump the data bytes through DES in bulk mode, 
then the CPU never need handle the data bytes at all. 


Experiment. Our next sequence of experiments fo- 
cused on trying to reduce the number of transfers down 
to this minimal level. 


To simplify things (and since we were starting to try 
to converge to a “fast short-DES” API), we decided to 
eliminate key unpacking as a built-in part of the API— 
since each application has their own way of doing un- 
packing anyway, and the cost impact was small (for 
Operation sequences distributed over a small number 
of keys, as we had assumed). Instead, we assumed 
that, within each application, some “‘initialization” step 
would conclude with a plaintext key-table resident in de- 
vice DRAM. We also decided to standardize operation 
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Figure 12 Exp 2: we reduced host-card interaction by batching all the operations into a single sccRequest. 


lengths to 40 bytes (which, in theory, should mean that 
the speeds our colleague would see will be 10% higher 
than our measurements). 


We rewrote our host application to generate sequences of 
requests that each include an index into the internal key- 
table, instead of a cipherkey. Our card-side application 
now calls the modified DES Manager (and makes the 
key table available to it), rather than immediately bring- 
ing the request sequence from the PCI Input FIFO into 
DRAM. For each operation, the modified DES Manager 
then: resets the DES chip; reads the IV and loads it into 
the chip; reads (and sanity checks) the key index, looks 
up the key, and loads it into the chip; reads the data 
length for this operation; then sets up the state machine 
to crank that number of bytes through the input FIFOs 
into the DES chip then back out the output FIFOs. 


Figure 14 shows this operation. 


Results. Speeds now ranged up to 1400 kilo- 
bytes/second. 
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Experiment 6: Using Memory Mapped I/O 


The approach of Experiment 5 showed a major improve- 
ment, but performance was still lagging behind what we 
projected as possible. 


Idea. Upon further investigation, we discovered that, 
in our device, I/O operation speed is not limited by the 
CPU speed but by the internal ISA bus (effective transfer 
speed of 8 megabytes/second) When we calculated the 
number of fetch-and-store transfers necessary for each 
operation (irrespective of the data length), the slow ISA 
speed was the bottleneck. 


Consequent discussions with the hardware engineers re- 
vealed that every I/O register we needed to access— 
except for the PCI FIFOs—was available from a location 
that was also memory-mapped—and memory-mapped 


I/O operations should not be subject to the ISA speed 
limitations. 
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Exp 4: We reduced internal context switches by batching all the operations into a single call to 
a modified DES Manager in Layer 2. 
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Figure 14 Experiment 5, Experiment 6: We reduce unnecessary data transfers by having the modified 
DES Manager, for each operation, read in the parameters and configure the FIFOs to do DES directly from 
and back to the host. 
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Figure 15 Experiment 7, Experiment 8: We reduce slow ISA I/Os by batching the parameters for all the 


operations into one block, and bringing them via PIO DMA. 
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Experiment. First, we proved the ISA-bottleneck hy- 
pothesis by doubling the number of ISA I/O instructions 
and observing an appropriate halving of the throughput. 


Then, we re-worked the modified DES manager of 
Experiment 5 to use memory-mapped I/O instead of 
ISA I/O wherever possible. As an unexpected conse- 
quence, we discovered a hardware bug—certain state 
machine polling intermittently caused spurious FIFO 
reads. (Again, Figure 14 shows this operation.) 


Results. Modifying our software again to work around 
this bug, we measured speeds up to 2500 kilo- 
bytes/second. 


Experiment 7: Batching Operation Parameters 


Idea. The approach of Experiment 6 still requires 
reading the the per-operation parameters via slow ISA 
TY/O from the PCI Input FIFO. (Reading them via 
memory-mapped I/O from the Internal Input FIFO is not 
possible, since we would lose flow control in non-bulk 
mode.) 


However, if we batched the parameters together, we 
could read them via memory-mapped operations, then 
change the FIFO configuration, and process the data. 


Experiment. In our most recent experiment, we 
rewrote the host application to batch all the per- 
operation parameters into one group, prepended to the 
input data. The modified DES manager then: sets up 
the Internal FIFOs and the state-machine to read the 
batched parameters, by-passing the DES chip; reads 
the batched parameters via memory-mapped operations 
from the Internal Output FIFO into DRAM; reconfig- 
ures the FIFOs; using the buffered parameters, sets up 
the state-machine and the DES chip to pump each op- 
eration’s data from the input FIFOs, through DES, then 
back out the output FIFOs. Figure 15 shows this opera- 
tion. 


Results. With this final approach, we measured speeds 
approaching 5000 kilobytes/second. 


(As a control, we tried this batched-parameters approach 
using DMA and a separate request buffer, but obtained 
speeds slightly slower than Experiment 6.) 


Experiment 8: Checking the Results 


Idea. The results of Experiment 7 pleased us. 
However, colleagues disrupted this pleasure by pointing 
out that a recent errata sheet for our DES chip noted that 
using memory-mapped access for the IV and data length 
registers may cause incorrect results. 


We were tempted to dismiss this news, since the exter- 
nal colleague had merely asked for fast cryptography; 
he said nothing about correctness. But we investigated 
nonetheless. 


Experiment. First, we did a known-answer DES test 
on the implementation of Experiment 7—and it failed. 
So, we revised that implementation to ensure that the IV 
and data length registers were access via the slower ISA 
method. (Again, Figure 15 shows this operation.) 


Results. With this final approach, we measured speeds 
approaching 3000 kilobytes/second. 





10° kB/s 
10° op/batch 


10° ops/batch 


Figure 16 Summary of our short-DES 
experiments (preliminary figures, on an NT 
platform) 


4 Analysis 
4.1 Performance 


Figure 16 summarizes the results of our experiment se- 
quence. 


On a coarse level, the short-DES speed can be modelled 
by: 
C, - Bats + C2 - Bats -Ops + C3 - Bats - Ops - DLen 
Bats - Ops - DLen 
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where Bats is the number of host-card batches, Ops is 
the number of operations per batch, DLen is the average 
data length per operation, and C,, C2, C3 are unknown 
constants, representing the per-batch, per-operation, and 
per-byte overhead (respectively). 


4.1.1 Improving Per-Batch Overhead 


The curve of the top traces in Figure 16 suggests that, 
for fewer than 1000 operations, our speed is still being 
dominated by the per-batch overhead C;. To reduce this 
cost, we are planning another round of hand-tuning the 
code. 


In theory, we could eliminate the per-batch overhead C; 
entirely by modifying the host device driver-Layer 2 in- 
teraction to enable indefinite sccRequests, with some 
additional polling or signalling to indicate when more 
data is ready for transfer. However, our experiments 
were constrained by the limited resources of our own 
time, and the constraint that (should the results prove 
commercially viable) it would be possible to migrate our 
changes into the commercial offering with a minimum 
number of component changes. Both of these constraints 
have prevented us from exploring changes to the device 
driver protocol at this time. 


4.1.2 Improving Per-Operation Overhead 


The limitation of short DES puts an upper bound on 
DLen, which suggests a minimum C2 /DLen component 
that we can never overcome. 


API Approaches. For future work, we have been con- 
sidering various ways to reduce the per-operation over- 
head Cy by minimizing the number of per-operation pa- 
rameter transfers. For example: 


e The host application might, within a batch of op- 
erations, interleave “parameter blocks” that assert 
things like “the next N operations all use this key.” 
This eliminates bringing in (and reading) the key 
index each time. 


e The host application itself might process the IVs 
before or after transmitting the data to the card, as 
appropriate. (This is not a security issue if the host 
application already is trusted to provide the IVs.) 
This eliminates bringing in the IVs, and (since the 


DES chip has a default IV of zeros after reset) elim- 
inates loading the IVs as well. 


However, these approaches have two significant draw- 
backs. One is the fact that the “short-DES API’ (that 
might eventually emerge in production code) would look 
less and less like standard DES. Another is that these 
variations make it much more complicated to benchmark 
performance meaningfully. How much work should the 
host application be expected to do? (Remember that the 
host CPU is probably capable of much greater compu- 
tational power than the coprocessor CPU.) How do we 
quantify the “typical request sequences” for which these 
approaches are tuned, in a manner that enables a poten- 
tial end user to make meaningful performance predic- 
tions? 


Hardware Approaches. Another avenue (albeit a 
long-term one) for reducing per-operation overhead 
would be to re-design the FIFOs and the state machine. 


In hindsight, we can now see that the current hard- 
ware has the potential for a fundamental improvement. 
Currently, the acceleration hardware provides a way to 
move the data very quickly through the engine, but not 
the operational parameters. If the DES engine (or what- 
ever other algorithm engine is being driven this way) ex- 
pected its data-input to include parameters (e.g., “do the 
next 40 bytes with key #7 and this IV’’) interleaved with 
data, then the per-operation overhead C2 could approach 
the per-byte overhead C3. 


The state machine (or whatever system is driving the 
data through the engine) would need to handle the fact 
that the number of output bytes may be less than the 
number of input bytes (since those include the param- 
eters). We also need a way for the CPU to control or 
restrict the class of engine operations over which the 
parameters, possibly chosen externally, are allowed to 
range. For example: 


e The external entity may be allowed only to choose 
certain types of encryption operations (restriction 


on type). 


e The CPU may wish to insert indirection on the pa- 
rameters the external entity chooses and the param- 
eters the engine sees (e.g., the external entity pro- 
vides an index into an internal table, as we did with 
keys in the experiments). 


The issues of Section 4.2 also apply here. 
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4.1.3. Improving Per-Byte Overhead 


Well-established folklore teaches that the per-byte over- 
head C’3 is small. Consequently, we doubt C3 can be 
improved much, nor that it is significant. 


4.2 API Design Issues 


Cryptographic APIs, once defined, may appear obvious. 


But as noted earlier, an implicit goal of this work was, 


if we were able to substantially improve short-DES per- 
formance, to produce a prototype of a new feature that 
could be migrated into the current commercial offering. 


How to design a short-DES API that could provide this 
superior performance, be usable by a wide range of ap- 
plications, and be reasonably easy to implement and 
maintain, raises a number of interesting challenges, in- 
cluding: 


e Key Unpacking. What is the most general way 
to handle, in a Layer 2 API, the loading of keys 
from outside? Each application has its own method 
(and we haven’t even discussed the implications of 
things such as FIPS 140-1 [6]). 


Operation Restrictions. One of the benefits of se- 
cure crypto coprocessors is increased security for 
sensitive operations and data, as well as crypto- 
graphic acceleration (which is not necessarily as- 
sociated with secure coprocessors). Many applica- 
tions that could use high-speed short DES might 
want to greatly restrict the modes or keys or IVs or 
other such parameters that an untrusted host-side 
entity could choose. How do we handle this in an 
API? 


e Algorithm Mix. These techniques could also 
speed up TDES, SHA-1, DES-MAC, and other al- 
gorithms. Which would application programmers 
require? Would they require operations for differ- 
ent algorithms within the same batch? If so, how 
do we handle items such as key tables for differ- 
ent algorithms? (For example, allowing the user to 
choose single-DES operations using parts of TDES 
keys is risky.) What about variations such as de- 
cryption with one key and re-encryption with an- 
other, without the plaintext ever leaving the secure 
boundary? (This last option could speed Kerberos 
server implementations. [3]) 


e Operation Sequences. As speculated earlier, hav- 
ing the host sort operations in various ways could 
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help speed performance—for some approaches. 
What’s a reasonable balance between full flexibility 
and manageable implementation? 


e Source/Destination. These experiments all dealt 
with operations whose parameters and input were 
coming from the outside, and whose output was 
going back to the outside. However, each of 
these three elements (parameters, input, and out- 
put) could also come from inside—and if we start 
thinking about various types of parameters, the op- 
tion space grows considerably beyond even this 2°. 
What’s reasonable? 


e IVs. Our colleague wanted to choose his own 
IVs. Some applications would require random IVs 
(which our device could generate itself); for other 
applications, the plaintext key (a sensitive item) is 
re-used for the IV. How do we handle this? 


Dependent Operations. Plausible scenarios can 
constructed for having later operations in a batch 
use data that resulted from earlier operations—for 
example, key-unwrapping operations could them- 
selves be included in the same batch as the opera- 
tions which use these keys. How do we handle this? 


As we explore the design space, we are faced with an- 
other conundrum. If optimizing performance requires 
coding a tight CPU loop, then either 


e our tight loop will be slowed by n tests (for the n 
options), or 
e or we must implement 2” different loops—one for 


each possible set of option choices. 


(We briefly considered even having the DES Manager 
write the loop each time through.) This conundrum 
faded, however, when it became apparent that CPU 
speed was not the primary bottleneck. 


5 Conclusions 


From this experience, we learned many things. 


e Meaningful benchmarks of symmetric crypto per- 
formance should include data lengths. 
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e Neglecting to consider how operational parame- 
ters can be efficiently sent into a cryptographic sys- 
tem can greatly hinder performance—and reduce 
the benefits of engineering a high-speed data path. 


e Neglecting to consider how software can actually 
use new cryptographic hardware designs can re- 
duce the benefits of these new designs. 


e Complex accelerator architectures can hide bottle- 
necks that are not initially apparent. 


e But with a programmable device, software experi- 
ments can identify these bottlenecks and overcome 
many of them. 


In the hindsight, an appropriately specified goal (“fast 
short DES”) could have led to an appropriate software 
and hardware model (e.g., based on standard principles 
of performance analysis [7]), and thus enabled examina- 
tion of these issues before the hardware design had even 
begun. However, one of the contributions of our work is 
providing this hindsight: in the pressure of product de- 
velopment, hardware tends to be frozen early; and our 
field tends to introduce a separation between software 
design and hardware design that prevents a full exami- 
nation of the interactions. 


In future work, we plan to finalize a proposed short- 
DES API and and attempt to migrate it into the com- 
mercial offering (where it can then actually speed real 
customer applications); we also hope to examine other 
cryptographic services our device offers, to see if simi- 
lar techniques will improve performance there. It also 
would be interesting to explore performance tradeoffs 
between host-only and coprocessor-enhanced DES for 
short operations, and then re-examine the security trade- 
offs in light of this information. 


Furthermore, we hope to use some of our expe- 
rience in accelerating DES variants to build high- 
performance prototypes of alternative cryptographic co- 
processor applications (such as root-secure private infor- 
mation servers [8], noted earlier, and authenticated en- 


cryption [4]). 


Availability 


Contact Ron Perez (ronpz@us.ibm.com) at IBM T-J. 
Watson Research Center for current information on the 
external availability of the experimental code discussed 
in this paper. 
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Abstract 


Practically every corporation that is connected to the In- 
ternet has at least one firewall, and often many more. 
However, the protection that these firewalls provide 
is only as good as the policy they are configured to 
implement. Therefore, testing, . auditing, or reverse- 
engineering existing firewall configurations should be 
important components of every corporation’s network 
security practice. Unfortunately, this is easier said than 
done. Firewall configuration files are written in no- 
toriously hard to read languages, using vendor-specific 
GUIs. A tool that is sorely missing in the arsenal of fire- 
wall administrators and auditors is one that will allow 
them to analyze the policy on a firewall. 


The first passive, analytical, firewall analysis system 
was the Fang prototype system [MWZ00]. This was 
the starting point for the new Lumeta Firewall Analyzer 
(LFA) system. LFA improves upon Fang in many ways. 
The most significant improvements are that human in- 
teraction is limited to providing the firewall configura- 
tion, and that LFA automatically issues the “interesting” 
queries and displays the outputs of all of them, in a way 
that highlights the risks without cluttering the high-level 
view. This solves a major usability problem we found 
with Fang, namely, that users do not know which queries 
to issue. 


The input to the LFA consists of the firewall’s routing 
table, and the firewall’s configuration files. The LFA 
parses these various low-level, vendor-specific, files, and 
simulates the firewall’s behavior against all the packets 
it could possibly receive. The simulation is done com- 
pletely offline, without sending any packets. The admin- 
istrator gets a comprehensive report showing which types 
of traffic the firewall allows to enter from the Internet into 
the customer’s intranet and which types of traffic are al- 
lowed out of the intranet. The LFA’s report is presented 
as a set of explicit web pages, which are rich with links 


and cross references to further detail (allowing for easy 
drill-down). This paper describes the design and archi- 
tecture of the LFA. 


1 Introduction 


1.1 Background 


Firewalls are the cornerstones of corporate intranet secu- 
rity. Once a firewall is acquired, a security/systems ad- 
ministrator has to configure and manage it to realize an 
appropriate security policy for the particular needs of the 
company. This is a crucial task; quoting [RGR97]: “The 
single most important factor of your firewall’s security is 
how you configure it”. 


Even understanding the deployed firewall policy can be 
a daunting task. Administrators today have no easy way 
of answering questions such as “can I telnet from here 
to there?’”’, or “from which machines can our DMZ be 
reached, and with which services?’, or ““what will be the 
effect of adding this rule to the firewall?”. These are ba- 
sic questions that administrators need to answer regularly 
in order to perform their jobs, and sometimes more im- 
portantly, in order to explain the policy and its conse- 
quences to their management. There are several reasons 
why this task is difficult, for instance: 


(i) Firewall configuration languages tend to be arcane, 
very low level, and highly vendor specific. 


(11) Vendor-supplied GUIs require their users to click 
through several windows in order to fully understand 
even a single rule: at a minimum, the user needs to check 
the IP addresses of the source and destination fields, and 
the protocols and ports underlying the service field. 


(iii) Firewall rule-bases are sensitive to rule order. Sev- 
eral rules may match a particular packet, and usually the 
first matching rule is applied — so changing the rule order, 
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or inserting a correct rule in the wrong place, may lead 
to unexpected behavior and possible security breaches. 


(iv) Alternating PASS and DROP rules create rule-bases 
that have complex interactions between different rules. 
What policy such a rule-base is enforcing is hard for hu- 
mans to comprehend when there are more than a handful 
of rules. 


A tool that is sorely missing in the arsenal of firewall ad- 
ministrators and auditors is one that will allow them to 
analyze, test, debug, or reverse-engineer the policy on a 
firewall. Such a tool needs to be exhaustive in its cover- 
age, be high level, and be convenient to use. .This paper 
describes the evolution and architecture of the Lumeta 
Firewall Analyzer (LFA), a second generation system 
that addresses the analysis needs of firewall administra- 
tors, security consultants, and auditors. 


1.2 The Fang System 


The first passive, analytical, firewall analysis system was 
the Fang prototype system [MWZO00]. Fang read all 
the vendor-specific configuration files, and built an in- 
ternal representation of the implied policy. It provided a 
graphical user interface (GUD for posing queries of the 
form “does the policy allow service S from A to B?’. 
Fang would then simulate the firewall’s policy against 
the query, and display the results back onto the user’s 
screen. 


Before Fang could be used, it needed to have an instanti- 
ated model of the firewall connectivity, which contained 
details like how many interfaces the firewall has, which 
subnets are connected to each interface, and where the 
Internet is situated with respect to the firewall. Therefore, 
before querying the firewall policy, a Fang user needed 
to write a firewall connectivity description file. The lan- 
guage used to describe the firewall connectivity was de- 
rived from the Firmato MDL language [BMNW99]. 


The core of Fang’s query engine was a combination of 
a graph algorithm and a rule-base simulator. It took as 
input a user query consisting of source and destination 
host-groups (arbitrary sets of IP addresses, up to a wild- 
card “all possible IP addresses’), and a service group 
(up to a wildcard “all possible services’). It would then 
simulate the behavior of the firewall’s rule-base on all 
the packets described by the query, and compute which 
portions of the original query would manage to reach 
from source to destination: Perhaps only a subset of the 
queried services are allowed, and only between subsets 
of the specified source and destination host-groups. 
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1.3 Contributions 


To test Fang’s usability and the value it provided, we col- 
lected feedback from beta testers. This feedback raised 
issues we needed to address. The new LFA architecture 
introduces several new features that address these issues: 


e The user does not need to write the firewall con- 
nectivity file any more. LFA has a new front-end 
module that takes a formatted routing table and au- 
tomatically creates the firewall connectivity file. 


e Using a GUI as an input mechanism turned out to be 
difficult for users. Instead, LFA is now a batch pro- 
cess, that simulates the firewall policy against prac- 
tically every possible packet. 


e A crucial part of the batch processing is the auto- 
matic selection of queries. Our choice of queries 
needs to ensure comprehensive coverage, to high- 
light any risks, and to make sense to users without 
overwhelming them with minutiae. 


e The LFA output is now formatted as a collection of 
web pages (HTML). This format gives us the ability 
to present the output at many levels of abstraction 
and from multiple viewpoints, allowing easy drill- 
down to details without cluttering the high level 
view. 


e We needed to support more firewall vendors. For 
this purpose, LFA now uses an intermediate fire- 
wall configuration language, to which we convert 
the various vendors’ configurations. 


Organization: In Section 2 we describe the components 
of the LFA architecture and the design decisions that led 
us to this architecture. In Section 3 we discuss some re- 
lated work. In Section 4 we provide an annotated exam- 
ple of how the LFA works. We conclude in Section 5. 


2 The LEA Architecture 


The main contribution of the Fang prototype was its core 
query engine. The combination of its internal firewall 
connectivity model, data structures, and efficient algo- 
rithms, demonstrated that it is feasible to analytically 
simulate a firewall’s policy offline. However, from the 
beta-testers’ feedback we got, it became apparent that 
the software architecture needed to be revisited in order 
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to take the core technology from a prototype into a prod- 
uct. In the next sections we describe the problems that 
we identified in the Fang prototype, and their solutions 
within the LFA. 


2.1 Describing the Firewall Connectivity 


As we mentioned above, before using Fang the user 
needed to write a firewall connectivity description file, 
using the Firmato MDL language [BMNW99]. For ev- 
ery network interface card (NIC) on the firewall, the fire- 
wall connectivity description file contains a list of IP ad- 
dress ranges that are located behind that NIC. These lists 
are required to be disjoint: each IP address is allowed 
to appear only once. This requirement is fundamental 
to the simulation process: For every possible packet, 
Fang needs to know which firewall interfaces the packet 
would cross on its path from source to destination—and 
thereby, which firewall rule-bases would be applied to it. 


The need to write a firewall connectivity file caused two 
problems. First, the user had to learn the syntax and se- 
mantics of the MDL language, which takes time and ef- 
fort. Second, and more important, the information that is 
needed to describe the firewall connectivity is not readily 
available to firewall administrators in a suitable format. 
This information is typically only encoded in the fire- 
wall’s routing table. However, routing table entries are 
usually not disjoint: It is common to have many overlap- 
ping routing table entries that cover the same IP address. 
The semantics of a routing table determine which route 
entry is used for a given IP address: it is the most specific 
one, i.e., the entry for the smallest subnet that contains 
the given IP address is the one that determines the route 
to that IP address. The task of accessing the routing ta- 
ble, and manually converting it into lists of disjoint IP 
address ranges, turned out to be difficult and error prone. 


To solve both problems, the Lumeta Firewall Ana- 
lyzer introduced a a new front-end module, called 
route2hos, that mechanically converts a routing table 
into a Firmato MDL firewall connectivity file. All that is 
required of the user is to provide the firewall’s routing ta- 
ble (in the form of the output of the net stat command 
on Unix systems). 


The route2hos module uses an engine that imple- 
ments the routing table semantics. In other words, for 
a given IP address, it is able to determine over which 
NIC a packet with this address as its destination would 
be routed. By judiciously using this engine against the 
subnets listed in the routing table, route2hos is able 


to create the disjoint lists of IP address ranges that the 
Fang query engine requires. The output of route2hos 
is the firewall connectivity description file, in the MDL 
language. 


As part of the processing done by route2hos, it pro- 
duces definitions for two special host groups, called In- 
side and Outside. The Outside host group consists of all 
the IP addresses that get routed via the default interface, 
according to the firewall’s routing table. This host group 
typically includes the Internet, and any of the corpora- 
tion’s subnets that are external to the firewall. The Inside 
host group is everything else. These two host groups are 
later used in the query processing (see below). 


2.2 What to Query? 


The Fang prototype had a graphical user interface which 
allowed the user to enter queries of their choice. How- 
ever, during beta testing we discovered that users do not 
know which queries they need to try. They were not sure 
which services are risky, nor which host groups needed 
to be checked. Furthermore, on a reasonably configured 
firewall, most queries return uninteresting results, e.g.: 
“is telnet allowed into my network?’; “No”; etc. This 
causes users to lose interest and leads to a partial simu- 
lation of the policy. Most importantly, the queries that 
are likely to find the problems in the rule-base are often 
precisely those queries that the user does not know to try. 


To solve these problems, the Lumeta Firewall Analyzer 
takes the burden of choosing the queries off the user’s 
shoulders. It does this by querying everything. In fact, 
we completely eliminated the GUI as an input mech- 
anism in the LFA, and replaced it by a batch process, 
which repeatedly calls Fang’s query engine. 


Clearly, it is impossible to simulate all the packet com- 
binations one by one. Enumerating all the possible com- 
binations of source and destination IP addresses (32 bits 
each), protocol (8 bits), and source and destination port 
numbers (16 bits each), gives rise to an enumeration 
space of 2194. 


There are two facts that allow LFA to circumvent this 
combinatorial explosion: (i) the Fang query engine pro- 
cesses aggregated queries very efficiently, and (ii) after 
the route2hos processing the LFA knows which IP 
addresses are external to the firewall (this is the Outside 
host group). Combining these two facts, LFA can issue 
the query “‘list the types of traffic that can enter from the 
Outside to the Inside using any service”. We denote such 
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a query by 
Outside > Inside : +. 


The result is a listof (src, dest, srv) tuples de- 
scribing the allowed incoming traffic, in which the IP ad- 
dresses of src are contained in the Outside host group, 
the IP addresses of dest are contained in Inside, and 
the service is srv. Similarly, LFA can make the outgo- 
ing query “Inside — Outside : *”, switching the roles 
of Inside and Outside. 


After experimenting with the approach we just outlined, 
we discovered that users had difficulty in interpreting its 
results. For instance, suppose the firewall has a rather 
typical rule of the form “from anywhere, to my-server, 
allow any service”. The query “Outside — Inside : *” 
would produce the response “Outside — my-server : 
+”. This response does not convey to the user that “+” 
(any service) includes quite a few high-risk services that 
should probably not be allowed—if this fact was obvi- 
ous to the user, he would not have written such a rule in 
the first place! Users found the results much easier to in- 
terpret if instead of presenting a blanket response saying 
“any service” is allowed, we presented them with a long 
list of individual services that are allowed. . 


Therefore, the LFA in fact does not make the query 
“Outside — Inside : *”. Instead it issues a set of fo- 
cused queries: “Outside —- Inside : dns’; “Outside > 
Inside : netbios”; etc., and similarly for outgoing traf- 
fic. The list of services that are queried in this way is 
made of two parts: a list of well known services, plus a 
list containing every specific service that appears in some 
rule on the firewall. We have found that querying in- 
dividual services this way makes the query results, and 
the risks they entail, much more explicit. The user has 
two possible cues indicating risk: (1) If a rule is wide 
open, there will be a very long list of individual services 
appearing in the query results (more services == more 
risk); (2) The user will see services he may either recog- 
nize as dangerous, or not recognize at all (making them 
worrisome). | 


Note, however, that by querying individual services this 
way, LFA may miss some services. A service that is not 
on the LFA’s list of “known services”, and does not ap- 
pear explicitly on any rule, will not be queried. 


To ensure this does not happen, LFA performs two ad- 
ditional sets of queries. In these queries, the queried 
service is the “all service” wildcard ‘“*’”. However, fol- 
lowing the same philosophy from before, we attempt to 
make the queries specific, in a different way. For incom- 
ing traffic, LFA makes queries of the form “Outside > 
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internal-host-group : *”, where “internal-host-group” 
goes over every internal host group.' LFA then goes over 
the internal host groups again, making outbound queries 
of the form “internal-host-group + Outside : *”. 


The results of all these queries are organized into four 
reports, called “Analysis by service: Incoming’, “Analy- 
sis by service: Outgoing”, “Analysis by host group: In- 
coming”, and “Analysis by host group: Outgoing”. This 
organization offers the user the opportunity to look at the 
firewall configuration from different viewpoints, while 
providing a comprehensive coverage of the traffic the 
firewall may encounter. 


2.3 Supporting Multiple Vendors 


The core query engine uses a model of the firewall rule- 
base, which is generic and vendor-independent. How- 
ever, in order to instantiate this model, the Lumeta 
Firewall Analyzer (LFA) needs to be able to parse the 
vendor-specific configuration files, and if necessary, to 
convert the vendor’s firewall semantics into their equiv- 
alent in the LFA model. The Fang prototype provided 
native support (within the C code implementing the core 
query engine) only for the Lucent Managed Firewall 
[LMF99] configuration file syntax. 


When we started adding support for other vendors (no- 
tably Check Point’s and Cisco’s products), we decided 
not to include additional parsers for these vendors’ lan- 
guages within the core. Instead, we opted for an architec- 
ture centered around an intermediate language. We chose 
to write a separate front-end conversion utility for each 
supported vendor. We chose to write these utilities using 
the Perl programming language. The front-ends would 
take the vendor’s files and translate them into the LFA’s 
intermediate language. We had three options for an inter- 
mediate language. We could base it on an access-control- 
list language, or on one of Check Point’s languages, or on 
the Lucent Managed Firewall (LMF) language. 


Access-control-list languages such as Cisco’s IOS 
[IOSO0] and PIX [PIX97] configuration languages, or 
the Linux ipchains (cf. [Rus00]) script language, 
do not support named host groups, and a rule’s source 
and destination are restricted to be CIDR-block subnets. 
Therefore, an access-control-list language was deemed 
too low-level for our purposes; converting other firewall 
configuration languages to it would lose information and 


'A host group is considered to be internal if it has a non-empty 
intersection with in the Inside host group. 
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greatly increase the configuration size.” 


Check Point [Che97] uses two separate languages in the 
configuration of their FW-1 product: the INSPECT lan- 
guage, and the language within the *.W/*.C policy 
files. The INSPECT language does support IP ranges 
but does not support naming, so it was deemed too low 
level. The .W language does support naming, groups, 
and ranges, however, it has the opposite problem: it is 
too expressive. It contains many irrelevant details, such 
as the colors in which to render the icons on screen, and 
has a syntax that is much harder to parse or to synthesize. 


The language we chose to base our intermediate lan- 
guage on was the LMF configuration language. The 
basic LMF language is relatively easy to parse and to 
synthesize, yet contains higher-level constructs such as 
service groups and host groups, named user-defined ser- 
vices, named host groups, and arbitrary ranges of IP ad- 
dresses. 


Since we only use the language internally, within the 
LFA, there was no reason to maintain strict compatibil- 
ity with the real LMF language. Therefore we only used 
some of the LMF language components and ignored oth- 
ers. Furthermore, we did need to extend the LMF lan- 
guage to incorporate features which LMF itself does not 
support, such as negated host groups.” 


2.4 Presentation of Results 


In addition to letting the user specify her query, the Fang 
GUI also displayed the query output to the user. The GUI 
had a basic mode showing the names of the sources, des- 
tinations, and services in the resulting (src, dest, 
srv) tuple. The user had the ability to expand each tu- 
ple to show the IP addresses and port numbers (all the 
components expanded simultaneously). However, beta 
testers felt that these two display modes were too limit- 
ing. 

When we discarded the GUI, we needed an alternative 
mechanism to view the query results. Our choice was to 
use an HTML-based display. We updated the core query 
engine so it will dump all its findings into several format- 
ted plain-text output files. Then we created a collection 
of Perl back-end utilities that convert the output files into 
a set of web pages. 


2 A single IP address range may need multiple CIDR block subnets 
to cover it, the worst case being the range 0.0.0.1-255.255.255.254, 
which requires 62 separate CIDR blocks. 

3A negated host group is shorthand for the IP addresses that are not 
contained in the host group. 


The back-ends create four support web pages: 


Original rules. This page shows the rule-base in a for- 
mat that is as close as possible to the format used by 
the vendor’s management tools. 


Expanded rules. This page shows the rule-base after 
conversion into the LFA intermediate language. 


Services. This page shows a table of all the service def- 
initions (protocols and port numbers), with the con- 
tainment relationships* between services. A service 
has a hyperlink to every service group containing it, 
and to every service it contains. 


Host groups. This page shows a table of the definitions 
(IP addresses) of all the host groups encountered 
in the firewall rule-base, with the containment re- 
lationships between host groups represented by hy- 
perlinks. 


In addition to the support pages, the back-ends create 
web pages for the four query reports we mentioned in 
Section 2.2: Analysis by service (Incoming and Outgo- 
ing), and Analysis by host group (Incoming and Outgo- 
ing). Each query result tuple is linked to the appropri- 
ate entries in the Host groups and Services pages, with 
a direct link to the Expanded rules page pointing to the 
rule allowing the traffic through. A typical LFA report 
contains hundreds of such hyperlinks (depending on the 
complexity of the rule-base). 


Besides the extensive navigation capability offered by 
the various links, we added a JavaScript-based naviga- 
tion bar, and JavaScript scrolling functions that highlight 
the table entries in the Rules, Services, and Host Groups 
tables. 


An advantage of such a web-based display is that it does 
not impose a reading order on the user, and allows easy 
access to any level of detail the user desires to view. The 
query result pages just show the names, and the user can 
choose whether to drill down on each component. 


Section 4 contains excerpts from some of the produced 
web pages. 


2.5 Naming Things 


An important part of the Lumeta Firewall Analysis in- 
volves assigning names to services and host groups. 


4A service group s; contains service s2 if the s2’s protocol is one 
of s,’s protocols, and so’s port numbers are contained in the range of 
8, ’S port numbers. 
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For services and service groups, we use several sources 
of naming information. First, the LFA has a fairly long 
list of “well known” service definitions. So if the fire- 
wall rule-base contains a rule that refers to tcp on port 
443, LFA displays it as https. Second, most firewalls 
have built-in named definitions which we use. Finally, 
for firewalls that support user-defined services, we read 
those names in. 


If the name and definition we get from two sources 
both match, we only show the service once. However, 
sometimes there are mismatches: e.g., Check Point has 
a predefined service called icmp-proto, which has 
the same definition as an LFA-defined service called 
ALL_ICMP. In such cases we incorporate both names 
into the reports. Another type of mismatch is when the 
same name is used with different definitions. For in- 
stance, there is an LFA-defined service called tracer- 
oute, which is defined as udp with a port range of 
32000-53000. Check Point has a predefined service with 
the same name but defined with a port range of 33001- 
65535. To avoid ambiguity, we prefix the service name 
with the source of the definition. 


For host groups, we rely on the naming information 
that the firewall provides, which consists of user-defined 
names. If the firewall does not support host group names 
(as is the case, e.g., for Cisco IOS [IOSOO] access- 
control-lists), we use the IP addresses themselves as the 
name. In addition, in all cases, LFA attempts to sup- 
plement the host group names with DNS lookups where 
possible. A reverse DNS lookup is performed for every 
individual IP address that appears anywhere in the rule- 
base. For subnets, LFA uses a heuristic to pick a repre- 
sentative IP address in the subnet, and looks up that IP 
address’ name. 


2.6 Check Point-Specific Features 


The Lumeta Firewall Analyzer (LFA) front-end 
ckp21fa, that converts Check Point FW-1 configura- 
tions into the LFA intermediate language, has to deal 
with several Check Point-specific features. 


Global properties These are properties which are ac- 
cessed through a separate tab in Check Point’s man- 
agement module, and are not seen in the rules ta- 
ble shown in the Check Point GUI. Some of the 
properties control remote management access to the 
firewall itself, dns access through the firewall, and 
icmp access. Depending on their setting, these 
properties in fact create implicit rules that are in- 
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serted into the rule-base at certain positions. The 
ckp21fa front-end converts these FW-1 proper- 
ties into explicit rules, and places them in their 
appropriate position in the rule base (First/Before- 
Last/Last). 


Object groups Check Point FW-1 allows network ob- 
jects (i.e., host groups) to be defined as groups of 
other objects, which themselves may be groups, 
thus creating a containment hierarchy of groups. If 
the hierarchy is complicated enough, FW-1 users 
sometimes lose track of what IP addresses the group 
actually consists of, which leads to all kinds of con- 
figuration errors. The ckp21fa front-end flattens 
out the hierarchy, by computing the explicit list of 
IP addresses that belong to such a group object. 
This flattening does not lose information: one of 
the features of the LFA query engine is that it com- 
putes the host group containment relationships from 
the IP addresses, regardless of whether a host group 
was defined as a group or not. 


Negated objects Check Point FW-1 allows the firewall 
administrator to define rules which refer to IP ad- 
dresses “not in” a host group, or to services “not in” 
a service group. The ckp21fa front-end converts 
the implicit definition into an explicit one, by com- 
puting all the IP addresses that do not belong to the 
negated host group. 


3 Related Work 
3.1 Active Vulnerability Testing 


A number of vulnerability testing tools are available in 
the market today. Some are commercial, from vendors 


such as Cisco [CSSO0] and ISS [ISSOO], others are free 


such as Fyodor’s nmap [Fyo00]. These tools physically 
connect to the intranet, and probe the network, thereby 
testing the deployed routing and firewall policies. These 
tools are active: they send packets on the network and 
diagnose the packets they receive in return. As such, they 
suffer from several restrictions: 


(i) If the intranet is large, with many thousands of ma- 
chines, testing all of them using an active vulnerabil- 
ity tester is prohibitively slow. Certainly, an active test 
tool cannot check against every possible combination of 
source and destination IP address, port numbers and pro- 
tocols. Hence, users are forced to select which machines 
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should be tested, and hope that the untested machines are 
secure. Unfortunately, it only takes one vulnerable ma- 
chine to allow a penetration. 


(11) Vulnerability testing tools can only catch one type of 
firewall configuration error: allowing unauthorized pack- 
ets through. They do not catch the other type of error: 
inadvertently blocking authorized packets. This second 
type of error is typically detected by a “deploy and wait 
for complaints” strategy, which is disruptive to the net- 
work users and may cut off critical business applications. 


(111) Active testing is always after-the-fact. Detecting a 
problem after the new policy has been deployed is dan- 
gerous (the network is vulnerable until the problem is de- 
tected and a safe policy is deployed), costly (deploying 
policy in a large network is a time consuming and error 
prone job), and disruptive to users. Having the ability to 
cold-test the policy before deploying it is a big improve- 
ment. 


(iv) An active vulnerability tester sends packets, and de- 
tects problems by examining the return packets it gets 
or doesn’t get. Therefore, it is inherently unable to test 
network’s vulnerability to spoofing attacks: If the tester 
would spoof the source IP address on the packets it sends, 
it would never receive any return packets, and will have 
no indication whether the spoofed packets reach their 
destination or not. 


(v) An active tester can only test from its physical loca- 
tion in the network topology. A problem that is specific 
to a path through the network that does not involve the 
host on which the active tool is running will go unde- 
tected. 


3.2 Distributed Firewalls 


Recently there has been a renewed interest in firewall 
research, focusing on Bellovin’s idea of a distributed 
firewall [Bel99]. A working prototype has been devel- 
oped under OpenBSD [IKBSO00]. The basic idea is to 
make every host into a firewall that filters traffic to and 
from itself. This trend is growing in the commercial 
world as well: personal firewalls for PCs, such as Zone 
Labs [Zon00O] and BlackICE [Bla00], are becoming more 
common, as high-bandwidth, always-on, Internet con- 
nections like DSL and Cable become more widespread. 


The main advantages of a distributed firewall are that (1) 
since the filtering is at the endpoint, it can be based on 
more detailed information (such as the binary executable 
that is sending or receiving the packets); and (11) there is 
no bandwidth bottleneck at the perimeter firewall. The 


main difficulties with a distributed firewall are (i) the 
need for a central policy to control the filtering, and (ii) 
the need to ensure that every device in the network is pro- 
tected, including infrastructure devices like routers and 
printers. 


It is this author’s opinion that a distributed firewall ar- 
chitecture will augment, rather than replace, the perime- 
ter firewall. The conventional firewall will remain as an 
enterprise network’s first line of defense. The fact that 
one can put a lock on every office door does not make 
the guard at the building entrance unnecessary: there is 
still valuable stuff in the hallways, and not everyone uses 
the lock properly. When a widely deployed distributed 
firewall system becomes available, it will most likely be 
used as a second line of defense, behind the perimeter 
firewall. The perimeter firewall will continue to protect 
all the infrastructure that is not controlled by the new 
architecture, to defend against denial-of-service attacks, 
and to ensure central control. 


4 AnExample 


In this section we show an annotated example which il- 
lustrates the flow of data through the various components 
of the LFA. This example is based upon a firewall rule- 
base that was installed on a real firewall protecting a pro- 
duction network of a large enterprise. Using the LFA re- 
port, the firewall’s administrators were able to correct a 
major security risk that was present in their firewall con- 
figuration. For demonstration purposes, we recreated the 
key elements of that risky configuration onto a lab ma- 
chine, and ran the resulting files through the LFA. The 
report excerpt shown here is from the lab machine. The 
full web-based sample report is available online from 
[Lum01]. 


In Figure 1 we see a web page showing a Check Point 
FW-1 rule-base. This is the LFA’s starting point. The 
only processing that was done to create this page was 
to convert Check Point’s configuration files into HTML, 
rendered in a format that is quite close to that of FW-1’s 
management module (down to the level of user-defined 
colors for various objects). The conversion utility we 
used is an improved version of the fwrules50 program 
[XOSt 00]. 


At a cursory glance, the rule-base looks rather simple, 
protecting two machines (called one and two). Ma- 
chine one seems to be a web server, and machine two 
seems to be a Usenet (nntp) news server. The policy is 
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Figure 1: The original rule-base, rendered in HTML. 
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quite lax on outbound services (rule 3 allows all types 
of tcp outbound), but seems quite reasonable for in- 
bound connections, allowing only http, https, ssh, 
and nntp. 


In Figure 2 we can see an HTML rendering, produced for 
the same rule-base, of the LFA’s intermediate language, 
as discussed in Section 2.3. The figure shows the results 
of the Check-Point-to-LFA front-end conversion utility, 
ckp21fa, post-processed into an HTML-based report 
(called the Expanded Rules report) by the back-end util- 
ities. 

We can see that the rule-base now has several additional 
rules. These rules are derived from Check Point “‘prop- 
erties”, which are controlled through a separate tab in 
Check Point’s management module. The properties that 
are selected by the administrator create implicit rules that 
are inserted into the rule-base at certain positions. One 
of the tasks of the ckp21fa front-end is to convert all 
these implicit rules into their explicit equivalents, and in- 
sert them in their correct positions in the rule-base. 


Figure 2 shows the effects of properties that govern DNS 
and ICMP traffic, and of the property that controls re- 
mote management access to the firewall itself. After 
ckp21£a converts the implicit rules into explicit ones, 
we can see that rules 1, 3, and 10, are wide open (allow- 
ing traffic from anywhere to anywhere). Unfortunately, 
these rules represent the effects of Check Point FW-1’s 
default settings. Based on client configuration files we 
have seen, leaving these properties at their default setting 
seems to be acommon mistake among FW-1 administra- 
tors. 


Another piece of information that is clear after the 
ckp21fa conversion is that the firewall is actually per- 
forming Network Address Translation (NAT) on the ad- 
dress on machine one: Rules 4-8 show that machine 
one has both a valid (routable) IP address and a private 
IP address. The firewall translates between the two ad- 
dresses based on the direction of the packets. 


The next step in the processing is the the route2hos 
front-end, which converts the firewall’s routing table 
into a Firmato MDL firewall connectivity file. Instead 
of showing the firewall connectivity file itself, in Fig- 
ure 3 we show a graphical representation of the fire- 
wall connectivity, which is derived from the MDL fire- 
wall connectivity file using the graph visualization tool 
dot [GKNV93] [Dot0O1]. We emphasize that Figure 3 is 
completely machine-generated, with no manual tweak- 
ing. The figure shows the IP addresses behind each of 
the firewall’s three internal interfaces. We can see that 


interface if_2 is connected to an RFC 1918 private IP 
address subnet, with a single routable IP address added 
(this is the valid IP address of machine one, which is 
NATed). The rest of the IP address space, including all 
of the Internet, is behind interface if£_0. 


Once the Check Point configuration files have been con- 
verted to the LFA intermediate language, and the routing 
table has been converted into an MDL network firewall 
connectivity file, the LFA proceeds to simulate the con- 
figured policy. This is done by the core query engine 
(Section 2.2). The output of the core engine is then ren- 
dered in HTML by the back-end utilities, which also cre- 
ate all the cross-links between various components of the 
report. 


In Figure 4 we see a portion of the “Analysis by service: 
Incoming” HTML-based report, which is one of the four 
reports that LFA creates. The figure shows the results 
of the query “Outside — Inside : netbios”, meaning 
“Can netbios traffic cross the firewall from the Out- 
side to the Inside?”. 


Somewhat surprisingly, the report shows that netbios 
traffic is allowed from anywhere on the Outside, to ma- 
chine two. The figure shows the user-defined name 
(“two”) alongside the result of a reverse dns lookup on 
the IP address of that machine (recall Section 2.5). We 
can see in the figure that the culprit rule which allows 
netbios traffic through is rule number 9. All the un- 
derlined values shown in Figure 4 are hyperlinks. Click- 
ing on the “9” link brings the user to the Expanded Rules 
report (recall Figure 2), with rule 9 highlighted. Look- 
ing back at Figure 2, we see that rule 9 indeed refers 
to machine two, however, the service listed is called 
nntp_services, not netbios. 


Clicking on the nntp_services link from the Ex- 
panded Rules report (Figure 2) brings the user to 
the Services report, the relevant portion of which is 
shown in Figure 5. We can see that the definition of 
nntp_services has two components: one with tcp 
on destination port 119 (this is the correct definition), 
and one with tcp on source port 119. The latter defi- 
nition is very risky and is the cause for netbios (and, 
indeed, any other tcp service) being allowed through 
the firewall. This is since the choice of source port is 
completely under the control of the sender of the packet. 
There is nothing to prevent an attacker from setting the 
source port to 119 and the destination port to 139 (net - 
bios): the firewall would let the packet through based 
on its source port, and allow it to access the netbios port 
on the target machine. This is actually part of a hacking 
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Figure 3: A diagram of the firewall’s network connectivity, derived from the firewall connectivity description file. 
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Query: Outside -> Inside : netbios ssn 


{so CE| DESTINATION | SERVICE RULES 
ao two (two firmato.research. bell-labs.com) ) \(netbios ssn&nntp services) (netbios ssnéznntp services) | 9 


Figure 4: An excerpt from the “Analysis by service: Incoming” report, showing the results of the netbios query. 


Services defined on the firewall 


[NAME (PROTOCOL (DESTINATION. 
___ PORTS _ 






SOURCE 
PORTS 





Figure 5: An excerpt from the Services report, with the nntp_services service highlighted. 


technique known as “firewalking”’, and is usually done 
using source port 53 (dns) which is very often open 
[GS98]. 


Remarks: 


e A manual inspection of the rule-base shown in Fig- 
ure 1, even by an expert auditor, is very likely 
to miss the vulnerability that the LFA demon- 
strated. The service name listed in the rule 
(nntp_services) makes sense. Even if the au- 
ditor is diligent enough to dig deeper and check the 
definition of the service, she would find that the port 
number (119) is in fact correct. It is just in the 
wrong column, half an inch away from being per- 
Lect, 


e Similarly, a firewall probe by an active vulnerability 
test tool would probably also miss the vulnerability. 5 
Unlike LFA, such a tool inherently cannot test ev- 
ery possible combination of IP addresses and port 
numbers, and it would have no special reason to test 
the particular combination of source port 119 and 
destination port 139. 


definition of nntp_services is that the firewall 
administrator who created it was not fully aware 
of the implications of stateful inspection, and was 
probably used to configuring stateless packet filters, 
such as router access-control-lists. A stateful fire- 
wall (like Check Point FW-1) will automatically al- 
low the returning packets of an open tcp session. A 
stateless access-control-list requires a separate rule 
for the returning packets, in which the filtering is 
done based on the source port (since the destination 
port is selected dynamically). The erroneous com- 
ponent of the nntp_services definition looks 
precisely like a stateless rule allowing the returning 
packets through the firewall. 


Conclusions 


The Lumeta Firewall Analyzer (LFA) is a novel, multi- 
vendor tool that simulates and analyzes the policy en- 
forced by a firewall. The LFA takes the firewall’s config- 
uration files and routing table, parses them, and simulates 


e We believe that the reason for the mistake in the __ the firewall’s behavior against all the possible packets 
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it could receive. The result is an explicit, cross-linked, 
HTML-based report showing all the types of traffic al- 
lowed in from the Internet, and all the types of traffic 


allowed out. 
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Abstract 


Traditionally, hosts have tended to assign relatively few 
network addresses to an interface for extended peri- 
ods. Encouraged by the new abundance of address- 
ing possibilities provided by IPv6, we propose a new 
method, called Transient Addressing for Related Pro- 
cesses (TARP), whereby hosts temporarily employ and 
subsequently discard IPv6 addresses in servicing a client 
host’s network requests. The method provides cer- 
tain security advantages and neatly finesses some well- 
known firewall problems caused by dynamic port nego- 
tiation used in a variety of application protocols. A pro- 
totype implementation exists as a small set of kame/BSD 
kernel enhancements and allows socket programmers 
and applications nearly transparent access to TARP ad- 
dressing’s advantages. | 


1 Introduction 


In the simplest of inter-networked host models, a client 
or server host has a single network interface with a sin- 
gle network address identifying the host. Even under 
such an elementary set-up, firewalls have traditionally 
faced difficulty when confronted with application pro- 
tocols needing to open secondary channels. Examples 
abound, most notably ftp, but also rsh, RealAudio, 
H.323, tftp and the X Window System. To oper- 
ate with such popular applications, firewalls have been 
forced either to follow the application layer protocol 
and configure themselves appropriately or to keep open, 
sometimes unnecessarily, a range of ports. 


As an alternative to potentially complex, detailed, and 
often stateful firewall interaction, we propose a method 
using multiple network addresses per host to organize 


* Work done while interning at AT&T Labs Research 


Steven M. Bellovin 
smb @research.att.com 
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and simplify firewall decisions. Under our basic model, 
instead of trying to follow the unfolding application pro- 
tocol details, the firewall makes an initial permissibility 
determination based on transport layer protocol and the 
endpoints’ ports and addresses. Assuming approval of 
the proposed transaction, the firewall subsequently per- 
mits all traffic between the approved address pairs, irre- 
spective of port. 


The security concerns arising from the firewall’s appar- 
ent loss of control over a session’s evolving ports will 
be alleviated by dynamic control of the protected host’s 
active addresses. Further, by segregating and control- 
ling which addresses offer network services outside the 
firewall and which facilitate protected-host driven net- 
work requests, the architecture provides a natural ad- 
dress based division between potentially hostile requests 
from outside the bastion, and presumably benign out- 
bound activities originating within the protected net- 
work. 


To help distinguish among a protected-host’s various 
client/server tasks, we will tie the address used by a 
client process to its process group identifier. This way, 
host addresses will come and go as part of the natural 
lifecycle of the processes that use them. 


For example, when a TARP client starts ftp from be- 
hind a firewall to a similar server, also protected by a 
firewall, it configures a new address. The client’s fire- 
wall recognizes the client’s new address and records it 
along with the destination address. The firewall pre- 
sumably grants the FTP request based on port and ad- 
dress criteria and subsequently passes all outbound and 
inbound packets between the two addresses. Further port 
negotiations (using the same addresses) conducted by 
ftp will have no effect on what the client side firewall 
passes; it will simply pass along all the server packets 
addressed to the client’s ftp address. 


The server side behaves similarly (though there are some 
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FTP Client 


Client Subnet: 
Ethernet:pgid.5040 


Ethernet: pgid.5041 
Client Subnet: 





FTP Server 


Server Subnet: 
Ethernet’:0.21 


Server Subnet: 
Ethernet’ :0.20 


Figure 1: TARP Client FTP Through a Firewall: When the client connects to the FTP server, the client’s firewall 
recognizes that FTP uses auxiliary ports and opens all ports between the server and the client’s transient address, 
Client Subnet:Ethernet:pgid. The FTP thus proceeds without the firewall knowing that the client negotiated port 5041 


for the data channel. 


issues if different servers have different access policies); 
however, servers must use static addresses, largely so 
that clients can find them. The server’s firewall sees the 
client address opening a connection to the server’s fixed 
address and ftp port and decides whether to allow the 
connection. If the server’s firewall permits the connec- 
tion, it passes all subsequent packets between the client 
and server addresses, independent of port, including in- 
coming calls. 


Another way to view this is to adopt a virtual machine 
metaphor. That is, each client process group conceptu- 
ally runs in a virtual machine, with an independent IP 
address space. This view can guide several design deci- 
sions, as shown in Figure 2. 


Although IPv4 might conceivably support such a 
scheme, IPv6 and its large 128-bit addresses [HD98] 
provide a simpler opportunity to deploy TARP. Typi- 
cally, the high order 64 bits of an IPv6 address provide 
the information needed to deliver a packet to the host’s 
LAN, and the low order 64 bits, assigned by the site ad- 
ministrator, are commonly the interface’s 48-bit Ether- 
net address padded with a constant to create a unique 
64-bit interface identifier. TARP’s addressing scheme 
exploits these pad bits to create a family of 21° IPv6 
addresses with the same basic uniqueness properties as 
Ethernet-based host identifiers. These addresses become 
associated with the sockets of a process group and form 
the foundation for TARP. 


A proof-of-concept implementation exists as a small 
set of kKame/BSD [KAM] kernel enhancements, and al- 
lows socket programmers and applications transparent 
access to TARP’s advantages. The basic server/client 
programs supplied with the kame IPv6 package (tftp, 
ftp, rlogin, rsh, telnet,sendmail, ssh, 
mozilla, inetd) all work with the modified kernel, 
and none of them required modification to run. 
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2 Multiple Addresses per Host and a 
Large Family of IPv6 Addresses 


The notion of assigning multiple IP addresses to a (non- 
routing) host is not new. In 1994, RFC 1681 [Bel94] de- 
scribed a number of potential uses and benefits of assign- 
ing multiple IP addresses to a host, and Stevens’ stan- 
dard socket programming text [Ste90] is peppered with 
some of the subtleties of socket programming on multi- 
homed servers. The IPv6 addressing model specifically 
supports assignment of “multiple IPv6 addresses of any 
type (unicast, anycast, and multicast) or scope” [HD98] 
to a single interface. Although primarily intended to fa- 
cilitate renumbering, this IPv6 feature can also be used 
to simplify firewall interaction via TARP. 


To form addresses based on unique interface identifiers, 
RFC 2373 [HD98] recommends using, whenever possi- 
ble, the 48-bit IEEE 802/Ethernet MAC addresses, and 
the RFC offers the IEEE EUI-64 [Ins97] as one way to 
create a globally unique 64-bit identifier from the Ether- 
net address. The suggested method consists of inserting 
the two-byte padding pattern FFFEj¢ after the third byte 
of the the Ethernet address. 


To create TARP addresses, we actively vary the pad 
bytes to select from a large family of IPv6 addresses 
unique to an interface. We also use a slightly dif- 
ferent ordering than the examples in RFC 2373. The 
first six bytes of our addresses are simply the inter- 
face’s Ethernet address with the last two bytes vary- 
ing as needed. Re-ordering the bits that vary to the 
least significant bits has the benefit of allowing the 
last hop router to use a single table entry with a 112- 
bit prefix to send all such packets to a single host. 
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Figure 2: An Example Under the Virtual Machine Model: Viewing each process group as a virtual machine, the figure 
shows a single TARP host involved in three distinct network sessions run by separate process groups 1) an FTP 
session from the TARP client to a server across the WAN ; 2) the TARP client serving an ssh session to a Macintosh 
client; 3) A DNS request originating from a process within process group 5040. 


3 Some Notation 


We now introduce some notation. Suppose 
a host interface has an Ethernet address of 
00:10:4b:63:80:4b, a 64-bit network prefix length 


and a subnet prefix of 1111:2:3:4. Then the 
TARP address family available for this  inter- 
face ranges from  1111:2:3:4:10:4b63:804b:0 


through 9 1111:2:3:4:10:4b63:804b:ffff. We de- 
scribe the general concept of an address like 
1111:2:3:4:10:4b63:804b:0, as Subnet  Pre- 
fix:Ethernet Address:0 and when the least significant 
bits of an address correspond to the process group iden- 
tifier using the address, we write Subnet Prefix: Ethernet 
Address:pgid. When the discussion requires some no- 
tion of a port, a dot after the final address bytes delimits 
the port, as in Subnet Prefix:Ethernet Address:0.21 
for port 21, or Subnet Prefix:Ethernet Address:0.* 
meaning any port on the address. As a further notational 
imprecision, quantities like Subnet Prefix and Ethernet 
Address can be enhanced to refer to some particular 
network, interface, or host context, as in Subnet Prefix 
Network I, or Ethernet Address Host 2, etc. 


4 Using a Large Family of Host Addresses 


Host usage of this this large address family depends on 
whether the host process acts as client or server. In gen- 
eral, client applications select actively from the pool of 
available addresses and dynamically configure the ap- 
propriate interface. Server processes will use a desig- 
nated static address. 


Our decision to connect the address used by a client pro- 
cess to its process group was driven only by a desire 
to have a group of related processes use the same ad- 
dress. Process groups have no particular special proper- 
ties, other than being somehow “related” (on Unix sys- 
tems, they represent the processes descended from a sin- 
gle command line), and the basic concept of transient 
addressing extends to other similar, natural process re- 
lationships. As the basis for the UNIX process group 
indexing scheme, processes could, in principle, have 
their own IP addresses, although the clutter and possi- 
ble performance penalties of establishing a per-process 
address seem excessive. In a multi-user environment, 
UIDs, credentials, or session identifiers could sensibly 
anchor similar addressing schemes, as could a new (as 
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yet unspecified and only dimly imagined) set of kernel 
concepts and data structure for organizing related pro- 
cesses. 


More fundmanentally, the requirement is that the 
addresses assigned to “related programs’—ones that 
somehow “expect” to be at the same place—be stable, 
but that “different” programs have different addresses. 
Thus, a Web browser structured as multiple processes 
should have a single IP address, while individual ftp 
commands should have different addresses. 


Address organization by process group has the advan- 
tage that the kernel already supports the notion that a 
collection of processes is somehow related. The data 
structures are stable in the UNIX kernel, and bolting 
the addressing scheme onto them posed little threat to 
the processing flow for establishment, maintenance, and 
appropriate removal of the fundamental data structures 
managing process groups. We are unaware of any ba- 
sic conflicts created by attaching our concepts to pro- 
cess groups, and found them lively and flexible enough 
to stress the kernel enhancements dealing with address 
management. 


4.1 How a Client Uses the Large Family of Ad- 
dresses 


When a client implicitly binds a local address to a 
socket, the kernel decides which interface to use. Our 
modified kernel determines what process group the bind- 
ing client process belongs to, and uses the correspond- 
ing Subnet Prefix: Ethernet address:pgid address for the 
socket. For a process group’s first such socket, this in- 
volves assigning a new IPv6 address to the appropri- 
ate interface and joining the corresponding Solicited- 
Node multicast address required by the IPv6 specifica- 
tion [HD98]. Note that by only assigning a TARP ad- 
dress in the case of an implicit bind, the kernel still al- 
lows explicit binding to any valid host address a socket 
program can identify. With an address established for 
the process group, any other implicitly bound sockets 
arising from the same process group will use the same 
address. The address persists on the interface until the 
process group leader terminates, when the address and 
its Solicited-Node multicast address are removed. 
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4.2 Howa Server Uses the Large Family of Ad- 


dresses 


Server interactions passing through the firewall must oc- 
cur on the reserved Subnet Prefix: Ethernet Address:0 ad- 
dress. This requirement serves several useful purposes. 
First, connecting to a server with a dynamic address is 
like hitting a moving target, so fixing the address al- 
lows clients to find servers. Next, fixing the server ad- 
dress (both listening and responding address) further as- 
sists the expected server/firewall interaction by omitting 
any need for server applications to inform interested fire- 
walls of their addressing dynamics. Finally, it provides 
control for firewalled hosts running servers using wild- 
card listening sockets. | 


The control requirements are the most subtle, and 
an example of what could be dubbed “coat tail rid- 
ing” will clarify the importance of restricting exter- 
nal server activity to a fixed address. Consider an in- 
stallation with a policy freely allowing outgoing ftp, 
but not incoming telnet from outside its firewall. 
A host inside the installation opens an FTP connec- 
tion from Protected Installation Prefix:Ethernet Ad- 
dress:pgid.5040 to a hacker-compromised site, Com- 
promised FTP Server.21. This complies with the in- 
stallation’s security policy, and the firewall enables 
the rule allowing all traffic between the protected host 
and the compromised server, {Protected Installation 
Prefix: Ethernet Address:pgid.* —+ Compromised FTP 
Server.*}. A telnet server listening to a wildcard 
socket on the ftp client machine could then receive 
and serve connection requests from the compromised 
FTP server to Protected Installation Prefix: Ethernet Ad- 
dress:pgid.23 in violation of the installation’s telnet pol- 
icy. We prevent a server from riding back on the client’s 
coat tails by forcing server activities to occur on the 
0 address and preventing a server’s wild card listen- 
ing sockets from connecting to inappropriate TARP ad- 
dresses. Section 5.4 describes a set of socket match- 
ing rules that prevent coat tail riding. Note we cannot 
simply forbid connections to Protected Installation Pre- 
fix:Ethernet Address:pgid as active mode FTP will re- 
quire that the compromised server connect back to the 
client. 


The address based firewall rule and designated server 
address principles lack fine discrimination concerning 
what services will be served outside the protected bas- 
tion. Once a client opens a connection through the fire- 
wall to any service, the firewall rule subsequently allows 
the same client through to any port. In another exam- 
ple, suppose the protected host’s security policy allows 
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ftp connections from the outside, but not telnet. 
Any authorized user could start an ftp from the outside 
to Protected Installation Prefix:Ethernet Address:0.21, 
causing the firewall to allow all traffic between the ftp 
client and the protected server. With all ports now open 
to the FTP client, it can now start a telnet session 
from the outside, unimpeded by the firewall. This prob- 
lem of finer discrimination of service access has some 
reasonable remedies short of following application-level 
protocols, and we discuss them in the security section 
below. 


5 TARP and Sockets 
5.1 Overview 


Our TARP implementation rests on a set of kernel en- 
hancements at the socket level and below. It relies ex- 
tensively on the socket data structure’s process group 
identifier, and every AF_INET6 socket receives the pro- 
cess group identifier of the process group creating it. 
The main intent has been for socket programs to receive, 
without further programmer intervention, the appropri- 
ate TARP address when simply using the vanilla Socket 
API.! 


As illustrated above, it matters greatly to the addressing 
scheme’s security concept whether a process acts as a 
server or Client. As a result the kernel tries to classify a 
process group as either a client process group or a server 
process group, and typically assigns a classification to a 
process group according to the first SOCK_STREAM or 
SOCK_DGRAM socket usage of a process in a process 
group. A process group typically exists in an indetermi- 
nate state until one of its processes first reads or writes a 
socket. The exception to the usual indeterminacy occurs 
when a Server spawns a new process group. In this case, 
the new process group inherits its server state from the 
parent process group. If a process group’s first datagram 
or stream socket usage is a read, the enhanced kernel 
classifies that process group as a server process group. 
Similarly, if the first such socket usage writes a socket, 
then the process group receives a client classification. 
The implementation offers system calls to manipulate a 
process group’s client server state for socket applications 
ill-served by the default classification rules, but experi- 
ence has so far shown them needless: except for auth 


'Tn this prototype, we have not fully checked if SS_ASYNC’s usage 
of the sockets process group components may conflict. 


(see Section 6.1), all tested applications worked without 
change. 


5.2 Client Sockets 


Client applications wishing to use a TARP address sim- 
ply create a socket and first write to it (using write, 
writev, sendmsg, or sendto) or call connect so 
that the socket receives an implicit bind. During the 
process of implicitly binding the socket to a local ad- 
dress, the kernel assigns and configures the appropriate 
TARP address. 


5.3. Server Sockets 


Like client sockets, server sockets can receive the source 
address of their outgoing packets via an implicit bind, 
but sometimes, this produces undesirable results. Under 
the general model that servers will create sockets some- 
how listening on some limited set of addresses for con- 
tact from clients, one of our goals is to insure that servers 
will listen to and respond from the same reserved server 
address that was contacted by the client. Achieving this 
goal depends on the transport layer protocol, the Unix 
flavor, and the server’s socket programming style. 


TCP servers pose little problem as the connection frame- 
work provides adequate structure to determine the cor- 
rect address for a listening socket to bind to (presum- 
ably a reserved server address contacted by a client). We 
do not force the accept to occur on a server address, 
but rather view that decision as a administrative choice 
for the firewall. By allowing connections to valid ad- 
dresses outside the TARP address family but sharing the 
same interface, we can also support multi-homed TCP 
servers. We expect (but do not force) that installations 
using these extra addresses will have firewalls routinely 
blocking all traffic involving these non-process group 
based addresses so that they will be served only from 
within the protected enclave. 


UDP client/server applications are slightly more prob- 
lematic, mostly because the BSD derived kernels do 
nothing to force a multihomed UDP server to respond 
from the same address as the destination address of the 
prompting packet[Ste90, p. 220]. Coupled with the real- 
ity that many common UDP servers let the kernel choose 
the server’s responding address, this effectively causes 
problems for clients attempting to use UDP sockets to 
communicate with multi-homed UDP servers running a 
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kernel supporting TARP addressing. The BSD based 
kernels choose a reply address from the outgoing inter- 
face which does not necessarily mean replying with ei- 
ther the same address as the client’s destination address 
or the designated :0 server address. If a client contacts 
a UDP server on Subnet Prefix: Ethernet Address:0, the 
kernel must insure that the response returns from the 
same server address or the firewall rule set will likely 
block the response. 


For UDP servers, the classification of a process group 
as a server process forces response on the server ad- 
dress, achieving the desired result. The whole classifica- 
tion scheme is mostly forced by BSD’s carefree attitude 
about ensuring that the UDP server responds from the 
same address contacted by the client. 


5.4 Matching Protocol Control Blocks for In- 


bound Data to Sockets 


To read incoming data, a process typically creates a 
socket and places it in a state (often blocking, but per- 
haps polling) awaiting network data. The kernel mon- 
itors incoming IP data, classifies it according to trans- 
port layer protocol and ports, and finally matches it to a 
list of available sockets. To work well with TARP ad- 
dressing, the standard BSD rules for matching network 
data to sockets need refinement, and the new assignment 
rules are described below. 


These assignment rules enforce several operating princi- 
ples. First, they must prevent coat tail riding by provid- 
ing the control necessary to prevent wildcard listening 
sockets from providing network services on a process 
group based address. Second, the rules must also permit 
connections to servers on the Ethernet:0 address. Third, 
they need to connect the appropriate incoming packets to 
sockets listening specifically to a TARP address. Finally 
(and optionally), because servers may wish to provide 
separate services inside the protected bastion, the rules 
need to allow a server to match sockets listening to a 
valid address outside the TARP address family. The rule 
set below achieves these goals. 


1. A socket with a socket pair ({source address.source 
port, destination address.destination port}) exactly 
matching a datagram’s source and destination ports 
and addresses receives the datagram payload. This 
rule typically applies to TCP sockets from estab- 
lished connections, for example. 


2. Bound Listening Sockets: If no match is found 
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in Rule |, the sockets listening to a particular ad- 
dress are examined sequentially for the first match 
against the following ordered rule set: 


a. A socket listening to {*.*, Subnet Pre- 
fix:Ethernet Address:0.port\ receives the data 
sent by any client to the server on that port. 
This rule applies to server connection estab- 
lishment, and UDP servers on the server ad- 
dress. 


b. A socket belonging to process group pgid, 
and listening to {*.*, Subnet Prefix: Ethernet 
Address:pgid.port} gets data sent to that port 
and address. This rule allows TARP ad- 
dress clients to use listening sockets to accept 
connections from servers, like an ftp client 
might do. 


c. A datagram addressed to a socket listening 
to the specified port on a valid host address 
outside the TARP address family will receive 
data sent to that port and address. This is in- 
tended to handle requirements to provide ser- 
vices not available outside the protected bas- 
tion to internal hosts. | 


3. Wildcard Listening Sockets: If no match for any of 
the sockets is found in Rule 2, then a socket listen- 
ing to {*.*, * port} can match if and only if: 


a. The datagram from the client is addressed to 
the server address. 


b. The datagram is addressed to a valid TARP 
address and the socket belongs to the process 
group designated by the address. 


c. The datagram destination address is outside 
the TARP Family but a valid host address. 


Rule 3 is a catch-all and the last socket matching 
under Rule 3(a), 3(b), or 3(c) receives the datagram. 


An example shows how these rules effectively prohibit 
coat tail riding. Reconsider the example of Section 4.2, 
where a protected client runs both telnet and FTP servers 
on a wildcard address, but allows only FTP to outside 
the firewall. After the protected client starts an £tp ses- 
sion to the compromised FTP server, the compromised 
site attempts to open a connection to Protected Instal- 
lation Prefix:Ethernet Address:pgid.23, and the firewall 
passes the malicious SYN packet according to the rule 
legitimately established by the ftp allowing {Protected 
Installation Prefix:Ethernet Address:pgid.* —> Com- 
promised FTP Server.*}. As the telnet server is lis- 
tening with a wildcard socket, the the first two rules 
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(each requiring a specified destination address) will fail 
to match the SYN packet. The only remaining candidate 
is Rule 3(b), but this fails to match because the tel- 
net server’s listening socket will belong to a different 
process group than the ftp. Thus the packet intending 
to ride the coat tails of the open firewall filter is never 
delivered to the telnet server socket and the connection 
is never opened. 


Rules2(c) and 3(c) are optional and permit a host to of- 
fer services on an address outside the TARP family, pre- 
sumably to machines within the protected enclave. They 
should be filtered outside the protected enclave and also 
admit the possibility of firewall misconfiguration. For 
installations not requiring their functionality, a compile 
option can remove them and protect against misconfigu- 
ration dangers. 


5.5 Aids for Socket Programmers 


Although the enhanced kernel modifications work sensi- 
bly with a variety of unmodified IPv6 server/client soft- 
ware, socket programmers using TARP addresses may 
need to be mindful of certain subtleties. Socket pro- 
grammers writing applications that fork new processes 
and subsequently assign the forked processes to new 
process groups will will need to remember that the re- 
sulting sockets may not share the same IP address (if that 
matters to them or their application). Additionally, the 
inheritance of a parent’s process group server state could 
conceivably create problems if a server forks a process 
that needs to act as a client. 


As a convenience and measure of control, the modi- 
fied kernel provides a system call allowing a program 
to request either server or client status. So far, the 
client/server applications tested have required no such 
manipulations to use the correct addresses, suggesting 
that the kernel rules generally provide the desired re- 
sults. During development, the modified kernel also con- 
tained a setsockopt call allowing programmer con- 
trol of whether a socket uses the server addresss, but this 
control appeared superfluous in light of the server inher- 
itance rule and was removed pending demonstration of 
its utility. 


Host applications may also explicitly bind to any ad- 
dress they could otherwise bind to with an unmodified 
kernel, although doing so will likely produce useless re- 
sults. For example, an application could bind to the ad- 
dress used by a separate process group, but the resulting 
socket would (absent process group manipulation) have 


an address with the process group component not equal 
to the socket’s process group. This would always fail the 
protocol control block matching algorithm joining sock- 
ets and protocol control blocks, and so no data could 
flow to the socket. (A simple code change could pro- 
hibit the ability to misbind, to avoid violating the rule of 
least surprise.) 


6 Experience with Client/Server Interac- 
tions 


6.1 TCP Applications 


Our experience is primarily limited to some of the IPv6 
server/client inetd programs available from kame : in- 
etd, tftp, ftp, rlogin, rsh, and telnet, and 
auth, although we also worked successfully with IPv6 
ports of ssh and sendmail as well as with a web 
browser mozilla and a web proxy wwwoffled. Ex- 


cept for auth[Joh93], the TCP applications all appear- 


to run reasonably well, unmodified, with the enhanced 
TARP address kernel. The UDP client/server pairs also 
ported well, though with some mild restrictions concern- 
ing the server’s responding address. 


The problems encountered by the unmodified applica- 
tions depend variously upon the session layer proto- 
col, the application layer protocol (auth), and whether 
the application uses address based authentication (e.g. 
rsh and rlogin). Cognizant of the terrible secu- 
rity properties of address based authentication [Bel89], 
we question the wisdom of bothering to fix rsh and 
rlogin, especially with ssh working, but their func- 
tionality can be restored with modest DNS adaptations 
discussed in Section 7.3. We have not performed ex- 
haustive testing. (We do note that ssh [Y1096] can use 
cryptogrpahically-protected name based authentication; 
similarly, rlogin et al. are secure when protected by 
IPsec [KA98]. If use of such protocols is considered de- 
sirable, we may need to reopen this issue.) 


Of the TCP applications, ssh, ftp, and telnet, 
sendmail, and ssh appear to function normally with 
the modified kernel, while rsh and rlogin both suffer 
mildly from authentication problems already described. 


The auth server presents insurmountable problems, 
mainly because its poor interaction with TARP address- 
ing. Consider a server installation wishing to fire an 
Ident query to a TARP client’s auth server about a con- 
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nection coming from, say, Subnet Prefix:Ethernet Ad- 
dress:pgid . Ident queries consist only of the port 
numbers; the query addresses are implied by the source 
and destination address of the queries. The querying 
host has two choices for an address to query, neither of 
which work. Querying the Subnet Prefix: Ethernet Ad- 
dress:pgid will fail, as there will be no server on the 
process group address. Querying the server address, 
Subnet Prefix:Ethernet Address:0 yields a null result, 
as the connection does not originate from that address. 
This failure seems a small loss, as the quality of the 
information returned from the auth server has always 
been greatly disparaged (c.f.[CB94, GS96], and even its 
defining RFC [Joh93]). As a workaround, client instal- 
lations feeling an obligation to reply to Ident queries 
should have little trouble hacking a small Ident server 
into client applications, so that the application itself 
replies to Ident queries on its process group address. 
Of course, such an implementation would require a se- 
tuid helper program. 


6.2 UDP Applications 


By restricting UDP clients and servers to asking only 
for services and responding to requests (respectively) 
from an interface’s designated server address, then all 
the kame/BSD UDP client/server applications work cor- 
rectly, unmodified. We wrote simple socket clients to 
communicate with inetd’s built-in servers, and (except 
for auth) succeeded with both the TCP and UDP ver- 
sions of: time, echo, daytime, and chargen. 


We should distinguish that our UDP clients used un- 
connected UDP sockets when communicating with the 
built-in servers. When requesting service from a valid 
address outside the TARP Family, the clients executed a 
sendto followed by a read. Following the rule that 
processes first reading then writing sockets are servers, 
the server responded from its Subnet Prefix: Ethernet Ad- 
dress:0 address, which the client successfully read from 
its unconnected socket. 


Had we instead used a client socket connected to the 
valid non-TARP address where the UDP service request 
was sent, the UDP client server transaction would have 
failed when the reply returned from the server address. 
This problem with connected sockets is not isolated to 
the modified kernel, but also exists when interacting with 
multihomed Berkeley-derived UDP servers [Ste90, pp. 
219-220]. Under BSD, the server is only guaranteed to 
reply from an address chosen from the same interface as 
the contacted server address. The server can reply with 
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an address other than the one contacted by the client (but 
on the same interface) and a connected UDP socket will 
fail to read the server’s reply. 


6.3 ICMPv6 


Some network services are bound to the existence of an 


IP address, rather than to a specific port number. For 


example, ICMP messages are received by a host, rather 
than by a specific process. How should messages sent to 
TARP addresses be treated? 


Our primary guiding principle is that of the virtual ma- 
chine, though for implementation reasons we cannot al- 
ways follow this. Thus, a “ping” message sent to a TARP 
address should be replied to, because a real machine 
with that address would respond. 


Some ICMP messages create state on the receiving host. 
For example, ICMP Redirect changes the local routing 
table. Given the security risks posed by this message 
[Bel89], it would be nice if these changes could be re- 
stricted to the particular process group to which the mes- 
sages were addressed, but that would require substantial 
kernel changes. Furthermore, there are distinct advan- 
tages to making certain state information global, such as 
that distributed by Path MTU [MDM96]. Further work 
is needed in this area. 


7 Network Interaction 
7.1 Firewall Interaction 


TARP was designed for firewalls, with the goal of pro- 
viding a mechanism for firewalls to make sensible secu- 
rity decisions without following application layer proto- 
cols. The resulting firewall interactions are intended to 
be straightforward and simple. The main precept is to 
use address based filtering after an initial authorization. 
For a connection based protocol like TCP, this means 
port information need only be examined at connection 
establishment. 


For outbound data, the firewall only needs to examine 
the outbound destination port, determine whether the 
originating address belongs to a family of TARP ad- 
dresses, and know whether the protocol involved uses 
auxiliary data connections involving other ports. As- 
suming it approves the protected client’s transaction and 
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the underlying protocol requires dynamic port negotia- 
tion, the firewall simply permits any incoming traffic to 
that address, regardless of port. The firewall no longer 
needs to know any protocol details; it simply needs to 
know that the protocol involves secondary channels. For 
services using only fixed ports, the firewall can filter tra- 
ditionally. 


For service requests originating from outside the pro- 
tected bastion, the firewall typically would reject all re- 
quests for the services of an address other than a desig- 
nated server address. For authorized services, the fire- 
wall permits packets to flow freely between a server ad- 
dress and the client outside. For example, an FTP server 
host administratively configured to provide no other ser- 
vices outside the firewall would reject all inbound con- 
nection attempts and UDP packets other than those to the 
FTP server port. Following a successful connection, out- 
bound packets to the client from Subnet Prefix: Ethernet 
FTP Server Host:0.* are freely allowed between the ap- 
proved server and client. 


The firewall can use several approaches to revoke au- 
thorization. TCP connections are easiest: If the packet 
triggering authorization comes from a TCP connection, 
the firewall simply disallows (pending possible future 
authorization) packets between the two addresses when 
all related connections (as determined by address) termi- 
nate. Additionally, and more appropriate for UDP and 
ICMP, a simple timer mechanism can revoke authoriza- 
tion some number of minutes after the last use of an ad- 
dress. Finally, a protected host can explicitly release an 
address, upon process group termination. 


Having a host communicate its release of an address pro- 
vides the firewall the best general understanding of when 
to terminate authorization, but it requires the protected 
host to know how to reach its firewall(s). The best con- 
trol exists in situations where all relevant firewalls are 
either embedded in the host (like a Distributed Firewall 
[Bel99]) or or share the same link layer and are able to 
see the link local ICMPv6 broadcast as a result of the 
host leaving the Solicited-Node multicast address. Here, 
the firewall either knows or has an inkling of the address 
being removed at process group termination. The em- 
bedded firewall can simply de-authorize the canceled ad- 
dress from within the kernel, while the link local firewall 
will need to match the Multicast Listener Done message 
to its authorized addresses, and cancel upon determining 
their unreachability. 


For installations where routers lie between the protected 
host and the relevant firewall, hosts wishing to commu- 
nicate address revocation will need more complex inter- 


action mechanism with their firewalls. 


Using a traditional proxy firewall to protect hosts with 
TARP addresses works as before, but will require some 
flexibility in configuration to accommodate the large 
number of addresses that will be coming and going. For 
example, certain outbound filter rules will need to apply 
for Subnet Prefix: Ethernet: * where before they perhaps 
pertained only to a single address per host. 


Note well that clients are usually well protected, even if 
the firewall is slow revoking authorization. This is be- 
cause when a process group terminates, its correspond- 
ing address is scrubbed from the client’s interface, so 
even if the firewall is tardy blocking the inbound pack- 
ets, they fall on deaf ears when reaching the host. Any 
nefarious or spurious inbound packets to unconfigured 
addresses should ultimately die an unconsumed death. 
This is the fundamental reason why TARP-based hosts 
can simplify firewalls. 


Because we use only the initial address and port of a con- 
nection, we have prevented new application protocols 
from obsoleting otherwise adequate firewall software. 
Instead of requiring complex (and possibly buggy and 
insecure) new application protocol-aware software to be 
written and installed in the firewall, to keep up with new 
application protocol developments, the firewall adminis- 
trator need only know what port the service uses to start 
its transactions and filter accordingly. Thus, only minor 
firewall configuration changes will accommodate a large 
class of new, unforseeable applications. (This work does 
not discuss application-specific audit trails or intrusion 
detection system events that an application-aware fire- 
wall may collect today.) 


7.2 Router Interaction 


At one level, routers are not affected by TARP addresses. 
They will see an IP address for which they have no cor- 
responding link-layer address cached; accordingly, they 
will resort to the Neighbor Discovery Protocol [NNS98], 
in normal fashion. But TARP-aware routers and proto- 
cols can do better. 


Widespread use of TARP would require considerably 
more storage on routers for link-layer addresses. But 
this set of IP addresses all share a common prefix and a 
common link-layer address. Accordingly, routers could 
employ a single mapping of prefix to link-layer address. 
Unfortunately, that is not supported by NDP. If neces- 
sary in a given environment, this could be faked by hav- 
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ing a host pretend to be a stub router; however, this 
would require the host to participate in routing proto- 
cols, which is generally considered to be a bad idea. A 
better solution would be to extend NDP to handle host 
address prefix lengths. 


7.3. DNS Interoperation 


As evident in the discussion concerning rlogin and 
rsh, TARP Addressing encounters problems interact- 
ing with DNS. Of particular concern is the dubious prac- 
tice of so-called “double-reverse lookups” (cf. [ZCC00] 
and [GS96]) where a DNS client attempts address based 
authentication by first looking up the hostname for an 
IP address and subsequently checking the IP address(es) 
for that hostname, requiring a match to proceed. But for 
double-reverse lookups, most dynamic address clients 
would probably work happily by simply registering their 
server address with the appropriate name server; a wild- 
card PTR record would yield the same name for all pos- 
sible TARP addresses. 


IPv6-to-hostname lookups pose no problem, as the DNS 
specification for IPv6 [TH95] provides the necessary 
wildcarding. For example a name server could asso- 
ciate a wildcard to a PTR record for, say, *.12-nibble 
Ethernet Address. 16-nibble Subnet Prefix.IP6.ARPA (or- 
dered appropriately) and correctly return the hostname 
for a host’s Process Group Dynamic Addresses. Another 
possibility is to query the host directly with an ICMPv6 
FQDN query, as described in an IETF draft “IPv6 Node 
Information Queries” [Cra99] and already implemented 
by kame. 


Hostname-to-address queries are more problematic. A 
standalone name server presumably has no information 
about a host’s active addresses, and absent refinements 
in the name server/resolver software and protocols, a 
complete reply to a hostname-to-address query would 
consist of all 2'© Process Group Dynamic Addresses. 
Unfortunately, simply listing a host’s server address is 
insufficient, as a double-reverse lookup will find incon- 
sistency when comparing a client’s dynamic address to 
the its server address. | 


Three straightforward solutions to the basic problem 
come to mind. The simplest treats a Process Group 
Dynamic Address client as a domain. Its parent DNS 
server delegates authority to the client and simply refers 
queries to the clients themselves for final resolution. The 
clients can then run a pared down name server which re- 
sponds with the appropriate set of addresses for a name- 
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to-address query. 


In another method, the TARP clients use the DNS UP- 
DATE message [VET* 97] to inform the relevant name 
servers of their evolving address state. It is not clear how 
well this would work in practice, as problems could arise 
in situations where the querying agent has a faster path 
to the name server than the TARP client. A clever TARP 
client could conceivably delay outgoing datagrams from 
a new TARP address until a DNS update could be veri- 
fied, but this might prove unnecessarily cumbersome. 


A third method embeds the process group portion of 
the address into a synthetic hostname and places the 
corresponding 2!° possible hostnames as entries in the 
nameserver database. For example the fictitious TARP 
client host foo.bar.com would have name server entries 
for 0%foo.bar.com - 65535 %foo.bar.com, where we use 
the % to mean a meta-character (determined locally 
by bar.com) denoting that the hostname uses Process 
Group Dynamic Addressing. The name server would 
conceptually have 2'© PTR records mapping each Dy- 
namic Address family member to its corresponding ex- 
panded hostname (e.g. pgid%foo.bar.com) The cross- 
check query invokes an address-to-hostname query 
for foo.bar.com Subnet Prefix:foo.bar.com Ethernet Ad- 
dress:pgid, which eventually returns pgid%foo.bar.com; 
this is followed by a name-to-address query about 
pgid%foo.bar.com, which will provide a consistent 
check if the name servers are configured correctly. 


This third method scales poorly, taxing the DNS servers 
serving TARP client domains by forcing them to store 
2!” records per client. While some of this can be dealt 
with by “syntactic sugar”’—the servers need not store 
all 21” records, but can simply generate them on the 
fly—we are left without a canonical name for the host. 
This affects host configuration files (/etc/hosts, 
.chosts, etc.), email, and other services that require 
one true name for each machine. (In a sense, this is car- 
rying our virtual machine metaphor too far.) 


Finally, we note that the problem only arises because 
hosts use name-based authentication, and hence need the 
extra protection of the double-reverse lookup. If this 
practice were to be abandoned—and we strongly sug- 
gest that that be done in any event—the name-to-address 
lookup could be omitted, thereby eliminating the prob- 
lem. 
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8 Implementation Details and Perfor- 
mance 


8.1 Implementation 


Our testbed implementation consists of a handful of 
subroutines and about 400 lines of C code inside the 
kame/FreeBSD 3.4 kernel. The kernel enhancements 
appear to port easily to the other BSD families kame 
supports (NetBSD, BSD/OS and OpenBSD). The essen- 
tial code flow remains unchanged, and the bulk of the 
software changes sit inside a single kame subroutine, 
in6-selectsrc (basically an IPv6 re-work of parts 
of the function of in-pcbconnect [WS95]), called 
when assigning a local IPv6 address to a protocol control 
block. 


The kame/FreeBSD code has a parameter for the max- 
imum process identifier, PID_-MAX, which comes con- 
figured at 99999. Our implementation reduces this maxi- 
mum to 65535 to insure the resulting process group iden- 
tifiers fit entirely into the corresponding two bytes of the 
TARP address. 


Given the uniqueness properties implicit the Ethernet ad- 
dress based addresses, the implementation does not per- 
form Duplicate Address Detection [TN98] when adding 
a TARP address to an interface. This enhances per- 
formance by preventing unnecessary delays when con- 
figuring an interface with a new address, and yet still 
complies with the RFC’s notion that addresses based 
on unique interface identifiers need only check for du- 
plicate addresses at initialization ([TN98], Section 5.4). 
When bringing up an interface, the kame IPv6 imple- 
mentation configures it with a proper Ethernet-derived, 
EUI-64 compliant link local address. This address re- 
ceives proper duplicate address detection, and so any 
(presumably relatively rare) problems caused by locally 
duplicate Ethernet addresses should be caught when the 
interface goes up. 


Regrettably, the IPv6 Address Autoconfiguration Stan- 
dard [N98] lacks a sub-net mask capability that would 
allow hosts to reserve a range of addresses under a mask. 
Were such a facility available, a TARP host could make 
a single duplicate address detection query to reserve a 
whole range of an address family with a single query. In 
this case, hosts would be freed of needing to use the Eth- 
ernet address-based connection for its implied unique- 
ness properties, and could still safely reserve a range of 
without fear of address collisions. Local administrators 
would then have the freedom to assign the host address 


portion according to their own rules, and could conceiv- 
ably use even larger address families. 


We could, in principle, do duplicate address detection 
for each TARP address. However, the overhead, and par- 
ticularly the 1-second timeout, are prohibitive. 


There is some conflict between this scheme and the IPv6 
privacy extension standard [NDO1]. The easiest solution 
is to use the suggested algorithms to generate just a re- 
placement for the MAC address portion of the address, 
rather than the full low-order 64 bits. 


8.2 Performance 


In our tests thus far, there has been virtually no impact 
on performance. It is clear, however, that current kernel 
algorithms will not scale well. The list of IP addresses 
per interface is kept on a linked list, which implies a lin- 
ear search for each packet received. Clearly, this is in- 
adequate if there are many process groups active at any 
time. The obvious alternative is to use a more sophisti- 
cated data structure, though it would have to be one that 
permitted speedy additions and deletions. 


An alternative would be to compare the prefix of the ad- 
dress in incoming packets to the base address of the in- 
terface, and use existing speedy look-up mechanisms to 
ascertain if the associated process group exists. That is, 
assume that a packet is destined for a machine if the base 
address is valid and the process group exists, rather than 
checking if such a process group has actually performed 
network operations. 


There is one other area of some concern. As noted ear- 
lier, for each new TARP address allocated it is neces- 
sary to join the appropriate Solicited-Node multicast ad- 
dress group. For some hardware designs, it is necessary 
to load the group address onto the controller chip. De- 
pending on the chip and driver design, this may be an 
expensive operation. 


9 IPSEC Interaction 


Successful IPSEC interaction essentially depends on the 
ability of hosts running TARP addressing to conduct the 
necessary key exchanges. Fortunately, ISAKMP and 
IKE provide an adequate framework to support TARP. 
A simple solution uses either of ISAKMP’s [Pip98] ad- 
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dress range or subnet identification payloads to desig- 
nate that the ISAKMP peer negotiating the key exchange 
is the address range or subnet of the TARP Family. Us- 
ing keys negotiated for the address family thus permits 
processes to use IPSEC in conjunction with TARP ad- 
dresses. 


Depending on the threat model, installations may wish to 
eschew IKE’s Base Quick Mode [HC98, p. 16]. Lacking 
perfect forward secrecy, Base Quick Mode admits the 
possibility that an authorized host process able to obtain 
its keying material can use that knowledge to determine 
keying material for other processes, including those be- 
longing to other users. The Quick Mode key exchange 
payload option [HC98] prevents this problem by provid- 
ing the necessary perfect forward secrecy at the cost of 
an additional exponentiation. Alternatively, use of cryp- 
tographically strong random number generators, ciphers 
resistant to chosen-plaintext attacks, and suitable crypto- 
APIs (i.e., those that will not, under any circumstances, 
disclose a session key to an application) can prevent this 
attack. 


10 Interaction with Other Systems 


At this point in the evolution of IPv6, it would not be 
acceptable to introduce a new scheme that would break 
compatibility with existing systems. For the most part, 
we have not done so. 


Servers do not notice anything different, with the possi- 
ble exception of contacts from many more clients. That 
depends on whether the server is noting addresses or 
names, and in the latter case, on what mechanism is se- 
lected for address-to-name resolution. 


Servers that do rely on host names for authentication 
may have problems. As noted, we recommend that that 
practice be abandoned in any event; we do not consider 
its difficulties to be a disadvantage of our scheme. 


11 Security Implications 


In some sense, the simplicity of the security enabled de- 
pends on the assortment and type of network services a 
protected host needs to provide. TARP addressing offers 
simpler, more robust protection for hosts acting primar- 
ily as clients rather than servers. This does not mean 
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that many server configurations cannot receive adequate 
protection using the method and a compatible firewall, 
rather that servers will need to be much more careful 
about their configuration to achieve results comparable 
to hosts acting entirely as clients. 


11.1 Client Security 


Clients offering no network services can be well- 
protected by TARP addressing and an accompanying 
firewall. Such clients will also operate reasonably unim- 
peded by their firewalls. The main observation is that 
absent user-directed activities, the typical client provid- 
ing no network services (a dedicated workstation, for ex- 
ample) could be protected from all TCP and UDP data- 
grams from outside the protected bastion. It thus shares 
many of the security features of the proverbial uncon- 
nected host. Yet if some user directed activity makes it 
necessary to leave the protected enclave (a user wishes 
to run ftp to retrieve a file from the Internet for ex- 
ample), sufficient connectivity is enabled to allow the 
user to conduct transactions, unimpeded by tight secu- 
rity policies concerning connectivity to the outside. Fur- 
thermore any vulnerability created by the FTP client’s 
network activity terminates with the FTP client process. 


11.2 Server Security 


For services using an evolving set of ports, the princi- 
pal filtering domain has shifted from ports to addresses. 
Many servers are programmed with wildcard listening 
sockets, and the ensuing address promiscuity of these 
sockets poses severe challenges for address based filter- 
ing. The problem with protecting servers is that after an 
initial connection, the server’s firewall no longer follows 
the ports of the packets coming and going to the server. 
If an initial connection is permitted from a host address 
to a server, then all subsequent packets between the two 
addresses will flow freely. This can result in inadequate 
control, as shown in the following example. 


Again, consider a server that wishes to permit incom- 
ing access to ftpd services from the network, but not 
telnetd. A devious client could start an FTP ses- 
sion to the server, which the server firewall permits, and 
once the firewall enables the rule {Devious Host.* +—~ 
Server:0.*} the client can now connect to the server’s 
telnet port from the network in violation of the in- 
tended security policy. 


One obvious solution to this problem is to use an em- 
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bedded server access control mechanism (something like 
TCP Wrappers [Ven92]) to regulate what will be served 
to the outside on the Ethernet:0 address. After breezing 
by the firewall with an attempted telnet request, the 
previous paragraph’s devious client could be refused a 
connection to telnetd according to its source address. 
Similarly, the inetd super-server has a address option 
that will bind the server to a particular address, and this 
should provide adequate control for services running un- 
der inetd. 


A simpler approach would be for the firewall to continue 
to monitor connection attempts to well-known services 
and filter accordingly. This deviates from the concept 
of filtering solely based on address, but not necessar- 
ily to the point of continuously following application 
level protocols. In our example, connection attempts 
to all privileged ports other than the ftp ports would be 
blocked at the firewall, and the ftp could proceed. 


Clearly, relying solely on a packet filtering approach to 
provide server security becomes more unworkable as the 
variety of externally-accessible services grows. As the 
number of services increases, sensible packet filter rules 
become more difficult to specify, and the likelihood of 
consistency problems caused by interaction effects in- 
creases correspondingly. This is an old and familiar fire- 
walling problem, traditionally best solved with a mix- 
ture of strategies combining packet filters and proxies. 
We make no claims that TARP Addressing solves any 
of these complexities, only that there should be cases 
where firewalls can use the addressing scheme to pro- 
vide equivalent security without following application 
level protocols. 


12 Limitations 


Server facilities using a multi-homed server strategy to 
serve a variety of domains from the same host [Ste90, 
p. 93], may not be a good match for TARP’s preference 
to serve from a single fixed address per interface. At 
the least, they seem incompatible with inetd’s wild- 
card listening sockets and would seem better off if the 
relevant servers bound only to the the address they are 
serving. This is more a limitation of BSD, rather than 
TARP addressing, per se. 


The security concepts make no contributions to solving 
problems of inside threats, but this is a recognized limi- 
tation of firewalls in general ({Cha92], [CB94}). 


Our implementation cannot support more than a single 
TARP address per interface, and doing so would require 
extensive kernel modifications. This is for two reasons. 
First, when faced with an outgoing address decision, the 
kernel already knows which interface to use, and the im- 
plementation determines the Ethernet address of the out- 
going interface for use in address computation. Even if 
we had an extra, valid Ethernet address to use, it would 
be difficult for the kernel to determine when to assign it. 
The second set of problems is that all of the problems of 
multi-homed BSD servers described above would occur. 


13. Applicability to other Operating Sys- 
tems 


Although our implementation was built on the UNIX no- 
tion of “process groups”, it is clearly not necessary to do 
it that way. Two preconditions are necessary for a sub- 
stitute mechanism. 


First, and most obvious, there has to be some way to 
generate a 16-bit number not currently in use. Clearly, a 
counter and an in-use list will suffice. The harder prob- 
lem is somehow assigning this number to a program or 
group of related programs. All “related” programs—we 
define “related” as meaning “they would expect to have 
the same IP address’”—must somehow be linked to this 
number. The notion of a process group in UNIX captures 
these semantics quite well; the fact that process groups 
have the right sort of number is simply a happy accident. 


14 Conclusions 


We have shown TARP to be a useful new possibility 
made available by IPv6’s Addressing Architecture. Us- 
ing TARP addresses greatly simplifies firewalling de- 
cisions for the machines protecting either clients or 
servers. Furthermore, by partitioning the address space 
into client and server addresses and only configuring 
client network addresses as needed by client activity, it 
looks to provide particular advantages for hosts acting 
mostly as network service consumers. 
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Abstract different ways: 
A fundamental problem for network intrusion detection sys- (i) The NIDS may lack complete analysis for the full 
tems is the ability of a skilled attacker to evade detection by range of behavior allowed by a particular proto- 
exploiting ambiguities in the traffic stream as seen by the mon- col. For example, an attacker can evade a NIDS 
itor. We discuss the viability of addressing this problem by that fails to reassemble IP fragments by inten- 
introducing a new network forwarding element called a traffic tionally transmitting their attack traffic in frag- 
normalizer. The normalizer sits directly in the path of traf- ments rather than complete IP datagrams. Since 
fic into a site and patches up the packet stream to eliminate IP end-systems are required to perform fragment 
potential ambiguities before the traffic is seen by the moni- reassembly, the attack traffic will still have the in- 
tor, removing evasion opportunities. We examine a number tended effect at the victim, but the NIDS will miss 
of tradeoffs in designing a normalizer, emphasizing the impor- the attack because it never reconstructs the com- 
tant question of the degree to which normalizations undermine plete datagrams. 
end-to-end protocol semantics. We discuss the key practical : 
issues of “cold start” and attacks on the normalizer, and de- Of the four commercial systems tested by Ptacek 

a and Newsham in 1998, none correctly reassem- 
velop a methodology for systematically examining the ambi- bled fragments [14] 
guities present in a protocol based on walking the protocol’s " 
header. We then present norm, a publicly available user-level Also note that an attacker can evade the NIDS 
implementation of a normalizer that can normalize a TCP traf- even if the NIDS does perform analysis for the 
fic stream at 100,000 pkts/sec in memory-to-memory copies, protocol (e.g., it does reassemble fragments) if the 
suggesting that a kernel implementation using PC hardware NIDS’s analysis is incomplete (e.g., it does not 
could keep pace with a bidirectional 100 Mbps link with suf- correctly reassemble out-of-order fragments). 
ficient headroom to weather a high-speed flooding attack of (ii) Without detailed knowledge of the victim end- 


small packets. 


1 Introduction 


A fundamental problem for network intrusion detection 
systems (NIDSs) that passively monitor a network link 
is the ability of a skilled attacker to evade detection by 
exploiting ambiguities in the traffic stream as seen by the 
NIDS [14]. Exploitable ambiguities can arise in three 


system’s protocol implementation, the NIDS may 
be unable to determine how the victim will treat 
a given sequence of packets if different imple- 
mentations interpret the same stream of packets 
in different ways. Unfortunately, Internet proto- 
col specifications do not always accurately specify 
the complete behavior of protocols, especially for 
rare or exceptional conditions. In addition, differ- 
ent operating systems and applications implement 
different subsets of the protocols. 
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For example, when an end-system receives over- 
lapping IP fragments that differ in the pur- 
ported data for the overlapping region, some end- 
system’s may favor the data first received, others 
the portion of the overlapping fragment present in 
the lower fragment, others the portion in the upper 


fragment. 


Without detailed knowledge of the network topol- 
ogy between the NIDS and the victim end-system, 
the NIDS may be unable to determine whether a 
given packet will even be seen by the end-system. 
For example, a packet seen by the NIDS that has 
a low Time To Live (TTL) field may or may not 
have sufficient hop count remaining to make it all 
the way to the end-system [12]; see below for an 
example. 


(iii) 


If the NIDS believes a packet was received when 
in fact it did not reach the end-system, then its 
model of the end-system’s protocol state will be 
incorrect. If the attacker can find ways to system- 
atically ensure that some packets will be received 
and some not, the attacker may be able to evade 
the NIDS. 


The first of these shortcomings can in principle be ad- 
dressed by a sufficiently diligent NIDS implementa- 
tion, making sure that its analysis of each protocol is 
complete. However, the other two shortcomings are 
more fundamental: in the absence of external knowl- 
edge (end-system implementation details, topology de- 
tails), no amount of analyzer completeness within the 
NIDS can help it correctly determine the end-system’s 
ultimate processing of the packet stream. On the other 
hand, the attacker may be able to determine these end- 
system characteristics for a particular victim by actively 
probing the victim, perhaps in quite subtle (very hard to 
detect) ways. Thus, an attacker can craft their traffic so 
that, whatever algorithms the NIDS analyzer uses, it will 
err in determining how the end-system behaves. 


Figure 1 shows an example of an evasion attack that can 
exploit either of the last two shortcomings above. The 
attacker fakes a missing packet, then sends a sequence 
of TCP packets above the sequence hole that contains 
the attack, and also sends a sequence of TCP packets 
containing innocuous data for the same TCP sequence 
space. 


For the moment, ignore the “timed out” packets and 
assume all of the packets on the left arrive at the vic- 
tim. Even in this case, the NIDS needs to know pre- 
cisely how the end-system will interpret the inconsistent 
“retransmissions’—-whether it will use “n” or “xr” for 
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Figure 1: Inconsistent TCP “retransmissions” 


sequence #1, “o” or “i” for sequence #2, etc—when 
constructing the byte stream presented to the applica- 
tion. Unfortunately, different TCP stacks do different 
things in this error case; some accept the first packet, 
and some the second. There is no simple-and-correct 
rule the NIDS can use for its analysis. 


In addition, the attacker may also be able to control 
which of the packets seen by the NIDS actually arrive 
at the end-system and which do not. In Figure 1, the 
attacker does so by manipulating the TTL field so that 
some of the packets lack sufficient hop count to travel 
all the way to the victim. In this case, to disambiguate 
the traffic the NIDS must know exactly how many for- 
warding hops lie between it and the victim. 


One might argue that such evasive traffic or active prob- 
ing will itself appear anomalous to the NIDS, and there- 
fore the NIDS can detect that an attacker is attempting 
to evade it. However, doing so is greatly complicated 
by two factors. First, detection of an attempt at eva- 
sion degrades the precision of a NIDS’s detection down 
from identifying the specifics of an attack to only being 
able to flag that an attack might possibly be in progress. 
Second, network traffic unfortunately often includes a 
non-negligible proportion of highly unusual, but benign, 
traffic, that will often result in false positives concern- 
ing possible evasion attempts. This is discussed in [12] 
as the problem of “crud”; examples include inconsistent 
TCP retransmissions and overlapping inconsistent frag- 
ments. 


In the above argument we assume the attacker is aware 
of the existence of the NIDS, has access to its source 
code (or can deduce the operation of its algorithms) and 
attack profile database, and that the attacker is actively 
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trying to evade the NIDS. All of these are prudent or 
plausible assumptions; for example, already the cracker 
community has discussed the issues [5] and some eva- 
sion toolkits (developed by “white hats” to aid in testing 
and hardening NIDSs) have been developed [2]. Thus, 
we again emphasize the serious and difficult nature of 
this problem: unless steps are taken to address all three 
of the evasion issues discussed above, network intru- 
sion detection based on passive monitoring of traffic will 
eventually be completely circumventable, and provide 
no real protection to sites relying on it. 


In this paper we consider the viability of addressing 
the evasion-by-ambiguity problem by introducing a new 
network forwarding element called a traffic normalizer. 
The normalizer’s job is to sit directly in the path of traffic 
into a site (a “bump in the wire’) and patch up or nor- 
malize the packet stream to remove potential ambigui- 
ties. The result is that a NIDS monitoring the normalized 
traffic stream no longer needs to consider potential am- 
biguities in interpreting the stream: the traffic as seen by 
the NIDS is guaranteed unambiguous, thanks to the nor- 
malizer. For example, a normalizer processing the traffic 
shown in Figure 1 might replace the data in any subse- 
quent inconsistent retransmissions with the data from the 
original version of the same sequence space, so the only 
text the NIDS (and the end-system) would see would be 
noct. 
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Figure 2: Typical locations of normalizer and NIDS 


A normalizer differs from a firewall in that its purpose 
is not to prevent access to services on internal hosts, 
but to ensure that access to those hosts takes place in a 
manner that is unambiguous to the site’s NIDS. Figure 2 
shows the typical locations of the normalizer relative to 
the NIDS and the end-systems being monitored. We will 
refer to traffic traveling from the “Internet” to the “In- 
tranet” as inbound, and to traffic in the other direction as 
outbound. 


The basic idea of traffic normalization was simulta- 
neously invented in the form of a protocol scrubber 
[8, 13, 17]. The discussion of the TCP/IP scrubber in [8] 
focuses on ambiguous TCP retransmission attacks like 
the one described above. The key distinctions between 
our work and TCP/IP scrubbers is that we attempt to de- 
velop a systematic approach to identifying all potential 


normalizations (we find more than 70, per Appendix A), 
and we emphasize the implications of various normal- 
izations with regard to maintaining or eroding the end- 
to-end transport semantics defined by the TCP/IP pro- 
tocol suite. In addition, we attempt to defend against 
attacks on the normalizer itself, both through state ex- 
haustion, and through state loss if the attacker can cause 
the normalizer or NIDS to restart (the “cold start” prob- 
lem, per § 4.1). 


In the next section we discuss other possible approaches 
for addressing the NIDS ambiguity problem. In § 3 we 
look at a number of tradeoffs in the design of a normal- 
izer, and in § 4 two important practical considerations. 
§ 5 first presents a systematic approach to discovering 
possible ambiguities in a protocol as seen by a network 
analyzer and then applies this approach to analyzing 
IP version 4. In § 6 we present examples of particularly 
illuminating normalizations for TCP, including an ambi- 
guity problem that normalization cannot solve. We then 
discuss in § 7 a user-level normalizer called norm, which 
our performance measurements indicate should be able 
to process about 100,000 pkts/sec if implemented in the 
Kernel. 


2 Other approaches 


In this section we briefly review other possible ways of 
addressing the problem of NIDS evasion, to provide gen- 
eral context for the normalizer approach. 


Use a host-based IDS. We can eliminate ambiguities in 
the traffic stream by running the intrusion detection sys- 
tem (IDS) on all of the end-system hosts rather than by 
(or in addition to) passively monitoring network links. 
As the host IDS has access to the protocol state above 
the IP and transport stacks, it has unambiguous infor- 
mation as to how the host processes the packet stream. 
However, this approach is tantamount to giving up on 
network intrusion detection, as it loses the great advan- 
tage of being able to provide monitoring for an entire site 
cheaply, by deploying only a few monitors to watch key 
network links. Host-based systems also potentially face 
major deployment and management difficulties. In this 
work, we are concerned with the question of whether 
purely network-based IDS’s can remain viable, so we do 
not consider this solution further. 


Understand the details of the intranet. In principle, 
a NIDS can eliminate much of the ambiguity if it has 
access to a sufficiently rich database cataloging the par- 
ticulars of all of the end-system protocol implementa- 
tions and the network topology. A major challenge with 
this approach is whether we can indeed construct such a 
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database, particularly for a large site. Perhaps adding an 
active probing element to a NIDS can do so, and there 
has been some initial work in this regard [9]. However, 
another difficulty is that the NIDS would need to know 
how to make use of the database—it would require a 
model of every variant of every OS and application run- 
ning within the site, potentially an immense task. 


Bifurcating analysis. Finally, in some cases the NIDS 
can employ bifurcating analysis [12]: if the NIDS does 
not know which of two possible interpretations the end- 
system may apply to incoming packets, then it splits 
its analysis context for that connection into multiple 
threads, one for each possible interpretation, and ana- 
lyzes each context separately from then onwards. 


Bifurcating analysis works well when there are only a 
small number of possible interpretations no matter how 
many packets are sent. An example would be in the in- 
terpretation of the BACKSPACE vs. DELETE character 
during the authentication dialog at the beginning of a 
Telnet connection (before the user has an opportunity to 
remap the meaning of the characters): generally, either 
one or the other will delete the character of text most 
recently typed by the user. The NIDS can form two con- 
texts, one interpreting DELETE as the deletion character, 
and the other interpreting BACKSPACE as the deletion 
character. Since the end-system will be in one state or 
the other, one of the analysis contexts will be correct at 
the NIDS no matter how many packets are sent. 


However, bifurcating analysis will not be suitable if each 
arriving ambiguous packet requires an additional bifur- 
cation, as in this case an attacker (or an inadvertent 
spate of “crud”) can send a stream of packets such that 
the number of analysis contexts explodes exponentially, 
rapidly overwhelming the resources of the NIDS. Con- 
sider, for example, the attack shown in Figure 1. If the 
NIDS bifurcates its analysis on receipt of each poten- 
tially ambiguous packet, it will rapidly require a great 
deal of state and many analysis threads. Once it has seen 
the eight packets shown, it will need threads for the pos- 
sible text root, nice, rice, noot, niot, roce, roct, etc. ... 


3 Normalization Tradeoffs 


When designing a traffic normalizer, we are faced with 
a set of tradeoffs, which can be arranged along several 
axes: 

e extent of normalization vs. protection 
impact on end-to-end semantics (service models) 
impact on end-to-end performance 
amount of state held 
work offloaded from the NIDS 
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Generally speaking, as we increase the degree of nor- 
malization and protection, we need to hold more state; 
performance decreases both for the normalizer and for 
end-to-end flows; and we impact end-to-end semantics 
more. Our goal is not to determine a single “sweet spot,” 
but to understand the character of the tradeoffs, and, ide- 
ally, design a system that a site can tune to match their 
local requirements. 


Normalization vs. protection. As a normalizer is a 
“bump in the wire,” the same box performing normal- 
ization can also perform firewall functionality. For ex- 
ample, a normalizer can prevent known attacks, or shut 
down access to internal machines from an external host 
when the NIDS detects a probe or an attack. In this pa- 
per we concentrate mainly on normalization functional- 
ity, but will occasionally discuss protective functionality 
for which a normalizer is well suited. 


End-to-end semantics. As much as possible, we would 
like a normalizer to preserve the end-to-end semantics of 
well-behaved network protocols, whilst cleaning up mis- 
behaving traffic. Some packets arriving at the normalizer 
simply cannot be correct according to the protocol spec- 
ification, and for these there often is a clear normaliza- 
tion to apply. For example, if two copies of an IP frag- 
ment arrive with the same fragment offset, but contain- 
ing different data, then dropping either of the fragments 
or dropping the whole packet won’t undermine the cor- 
rect operation of the particular connection. Clearly the 
operation was already incorrect. 


However, there are other packets that, while perfectly 
legal according to the protocol specifications, may still 
cause ambiguities for the NIDS. For example, it is per- 
fectly legitimate for a packet to arrive at the normalizer 
with a low TTL. However, per the discussion in the In- 
troduction, the NIDS cannot be sure whether the packet 
will reach the destination. A possible normalization for 
such packets is to increase its TTL to a large value.' For 
most traffic, this will have no adverse effect, but it will 
break diagnostics such as traceroute, which rely on 
the semantics of the TTL field for their correct operation. 


Normalizations like these, which erode but do not bru- 
tally violate the end-to-end protocol semantics, present 
a basic tradeoff that each site must weigh as an individ- 
ual policy decision, depending on its user community, 
performance needs, and threat model. In our analysis of 
different normalizations, we place particular emphasis 
on this tradeoff, because we believe the long-term util- 
ity of preserving end-to-end semantics is often underap- 
preciated and at risk of being sacrificed for short-term 


'Clearly, this is dangerous unless there is no possibility of the 
packet looping around to the normalizer again. 
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expediency. 


Impact on end-to-end performance. Some normal- 
izations are performed by modifying packets in a way 
that removes ambiguities, but also adversely affects the 
performance of the protocol being normalized. There is 
no clear answer as to how much impact on performance 
might be acceptable, as this clearly depends on the pro- 
tocol, local network environment, and threat model. 


Stateholding. A NIDS system must hold state in or- 
der to understand the context of incoming information. 
One form of attack on a NIDS is a stateholding attack, 
whereby the attacker creates traffic that will cause the 
NIDS to instantiate state (see § 4.2 below). If this state 
exceeds the NIDS’s ability to cope, the attacker may well 
be able to launch an attack that passes undetected. This 
is possible in part because a NIDS generally operates 
passively, and so “‘fails open.” 


A normalizer also needs to hold state to correct ambigu- 
ities in the data flows. Such state might involve keep- 
ing track of unacknowledged TCP segments, or holding 
IP fragments for reassembly in the normalizer. How- 
ever, unlike the NIDS, the normalizer is in the forward- 
ing path, and so has the capability to “fail closed” in the 
presence of stateholding attacks. Similarly, the normal- 
izer can perform “triage” amongst incoming flows: if 
the normalizer is near state exhaustion, it can shut down 
and discard state for flows that do not appear to be mak- 
ing progress, whilst passing and normalizing those that 
do make progress. The assumption here is that without 
complicity from internal hosts (see below), it is difficult 
for an attacker to fake a large number of active connec- 
tions and stress the normalizer’s stateholding. 


But even given the ability to perform triage, if a normal- 
izer operates fail-closed then we must take care to assess 
the degree to which an attacker can exploit statehold- 
ing to launch a denial-of-service attack against a site, by 
forcing the normalizer to terminate some of the site’s le- 
gitimate connections. 


Inbound vs. outbound traffic. The design of the Bro 
network intrusion detection system assumes that it is 
monitoring a bi-directional stream of traffic, and that ei- 
ther the source or the destination of the traffic can be 
trusted [12]. However it is equally effective at detecting 
inbound or outbound attacks. 


The addition of a normalizer to the scenario potentially 
introduces an asymmetry due to its location—the nor- 
malizer protects the NIDS against ambiguities by pro- 
cessing the traffic before it reaches the NIDS (Figure 2). 
Thus, an internal host attempting to attack an external 


host might be able to exploit such ambiguities to evade 
the local NIDS. If the site’s threat model includes such 
attacks, either two normalizers may be used, one on ei- 
ther side of the NIDS, or a NIDS integrated into a single 
normalizer. Finally, we note that if both internal and ex- 
ternal hosts in a connection are compromised, there is 
little any NIDS or normalizer can do to prevent the use 
of encrypted or otherwise covert channels between the 
two hosts. 


Whilst a normalizer will typically make most of its mod- 
ifications to incoming packets, there may also be a num- 
ber of normalizations it applies to outgoing packets. 
These normalizations are to ensure that the internal and 
external hosts’ protocol state machines stay in step de- 
spite the normalization of the incoming traffic. It is also 
possible to normalize outgoing traffic to prevent unin- 
tended information about the internal hosts from escap- 
ing ([17], and see § 5.1 below). 


Protection vs. offloading work. Although the primary 
purpose of a normalizer is to prevent ambiguous traffic 
from reaching the NIDS where it would either contribute 
to a state explosion or allow evasion, a normalizer can 
also serve to offload work from the NIDS. For example, 
if the normalizer discards packets with bad checksums, 
then the NIDS needn’t spend cycles verifying check- 
sums. 


4 Real-world Considerations 


Due to the adversarial nature of attacks, for security sys- 
tems it is particularly important to consider not only the 
principles by which the system operates, but as much 
as possible also the “real world” details of operating the 
system. In this section, we discuss two such issues, the 
“cold start” problem, and attackers targeting the normal- 
izer’s operation. 


4.1 Cold start 


It is natural when designing a network traffic analyzer 
to structure its analysis in terms of tracking the progres- 
sion of each connection from the negotiation to begin it, 
through the connection’s establishment and data trans- 
fer operations, to its termination. Unless carefully done, 
however, such a design can prove vulnerable to incor- 
rect analysis during a cold start. That is, when the ana- 
lyzer first begins to run, it is confronted with traffic from 
already-established connections for which the analyzer 
lacks knowledge of the connection characteristics nego- 
tiated when the connections were established. 


For example, the TCP scrubber [8] requires a connec- 
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tion to go through the normal start-up handshake. How- 
ever, if a valid connection is in progress, and the scrub- 
ber restarts or otherwise loses state, then it will terminate 
any connections in progress at the time of the cold start, 
since to its analysis their traffic exchanges appear to vio- 
late the protocol semantics that require each newly seen 
connection to begin with a start-up handshake. 


The cold-start problem also affects the NIDS itself. If 
the NIDS restarts, the loss of state can mean that previ- 
ously monitored connections are no longer monitorable 
because the state negotiated at connection setup time is 
no longer available. As we will show, techniques re- 
quired to allow clean normalizer restarts can also help a 
NIDS with cold start (§ 6.2). 


Finally, we note that cold start is not an unlikely “corner 
case” to deal with, but instead an on-going issue for nor- 
malizers and NIDS alike. First, an attacker might be able 
to force a cold start by exploiting bugs in either system. 
Second, from operational experience we know that one 
cannot avoid occasionally restarting a monitor system, 
for example to reclaim leaked memory or update config- 
uration files. Accordingly, a patient attacker who keeps 
a connection open for a long period of time can ensure a 
high probability that it will span a cold start. 


4.2 Attacking the Normalizer 


Inevitably we must expect the normalizer itself to be the 
target of attacks. Besides complete subversion, which 
can be prevented only though good design and coding 


practice, two other ways a normalizer can be attacked 


are stateholding attacks and CPU overload attacks. 


Stateholding attacks. Some normalizations are state- 
less. For example, the TCP MSS option (Maximum Seg- 
ment Size) is only allowed in TCP SYN packets. If a 
normalizer sees a TCP packet with an MSS Option but 
no SYN flag, then this is illegal; but even so, it may 
be unclear to the NIDS what the receiving host will do 
with the option, since its TCP implementation might in- 
correctly still honor it. Because the use of the option is 
illegal, the normalizer can safely remove it (and adjust 
the TCP checksum) without needing to instantiate any 
state for this purpose. 


Other normalizations require the normalizer to hold 
state. For example, an attacker can create ambiguity by 
sending multiple copies of an IP fragment with differ- 
ent payloads. While a normalizer can remove fragment- 
based ambiguities by reassembling all fragmented IP 
packets itself before forwarding them (and if neces- 
sary re-fragmenting correctly), to do this, the normalizer 
must hold fragments until they can be reassembled into 
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a complete packet. An attacker can thus cause the nor- 
malizer to use up memory by sending many fragments 
of packets without ever sending enough to complete a 
packet. 


This particular attack is easily defended against by sim- 
ply bounding the amount of memory that can be used 
for fragments, and culling the oldest fragments from the 
cache if the fragment cache fills up. Because fragments 
tend to arrive together, this simple strategy means an at- 
tacker has to flood with a very high rate of fragments 
to cause a problem. Also, as IP packets are unreliable, 
there’s no guarantee they arrive anyway, so dropping the 
occasional packet doesn’t break any end-to-end seman- 
tics. 


More difficult to defend against is an attacker causing 
the normalizer to hold TCP state by flooding in, for ex- 
ample, the following ways: 


1. Simple SYN flooding with SYNs for multiple 
connections to the same or to many hosts. 


2. ACK flooding. A normalizer receiving a packet 
for which it has no state might be designed to 
then instantiate state (in order to address the “cold 
start” problem). 


3. Initial window flooding. The attacker sends a 
SYN to a server that exists, receives a SYN-ACK, 
and then floods data without waiting for a re- 
sponse. A normalizer would normally temporarily 
store unacknowledged text to prevent inconsistent 
retransmissions. 


Our strategy for defending against these is twofold. 
First, the normalizer knows whether or not it’s under at- 
tack by monitoring the amount of memory it is consum- 
ing. If it’s not under attack, it can instantiate whatever 
state it needs to normalize correctly. If it believes it’s 
under attack, it takes a more conservative strategy that is 
designed to allow it to survive, although some legitimate 
traffic will see degraded performance. 


In general our aim when under attack is to only instanti- 
ate TCP connection state when we see traffic from an in- 
ternal (and hence trusted) host, as this restricts statehold- 
ing attacks on the normalizer to those actually involving 
real connections to internal hosts. Note here that the nor- 
malizer is explicitly not attempting to protect the inter- 
nal hosts from denial-of-service attacks; only to protect 
itself and the NIDS. 


CPU overload attacks. An attacker may also attempt 
to overload the CPU on the normalizer. However, un- 
like stateholding attacks, such an attack cannot cause the 
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normalizer to allow an ambiguity to pass. Instead, CPU 
overload attacks can merely cause the normalizer to for- 
ward packets at a slower rate than it otherwise would. 


In practice, we find that most normalizations are rather 
cheap to perform (§ 7.2), so such attacks need to concen- 
trate on the normalizations where the attacker can uti- 
lize computational complexity to their advantage. Thus, 
CPU utilization attacks will normally need to be com- 
bined with stateholding attacks so that the normalizer 
performs an expensive search in a large state-space. Ac- 
cordingly, we need to pay great attention to the imple- 
mentation of such search algorithms, with extensive use 
of constant-complexity hash algorithms to locate match- 
ing state. An additional difficulty that arises is the need 
to be opportunistic about garbage collection, and to ap- 
ply algorithms that are low cost at the possible expense 
of not being completely optimal in the choice of state 
that is reclaimed. 


> A Systematic Approach 


For a normalizer to completely protect the NIDS, in prin- 
ciple we must be able to normalize every possible se- 
quence of packets that the NIDS might treat differently 
from the end-system. Given that the NIDS cannot pos- 
sibly know all the application state at the end-system 
for all applications, we focus in this work on the more 
tractable problem of normalizing the internetwork (IP, 
ICMP) and transport (TCP, UDP) layers. 


Even with this somewhat more restricted scope, we find 
there are still a very large number of possible protocol 
ambiguities to address. Consequently, it behooves us 
to develop a systematic methodology for attempting to 
identify and analyze all of the possible normalizations. 
The methodology we adopt is to walk through the packet 
headers of each protocol we consider. This ensures that 
we have an opportunity to consider each facet of the se- 
mantics associated with the protocol. 


For each header element, we consider its possible range 
of values, their semantics, and ways an attacker could 
exploit the different values; possible actions a normal- 
izer might take to thwart the attacks; and the effects 
these actions might have on the protocol’s end-to-end se- 
mantics. Whilst our primary intention is to explore the 
possible actions a normalizer can take, the exercise also 
raises interesting questions about the incompleteness of 
the specifications of error handling behavior in Internet 
protocols, and about the nature of the intentional and un- 
intentional end-to-end semantics of Internet protocols. 


For reasons of space, we confine our analysis here to a 


single protocol; we pick IP (version 4) because it is sim- 
ple enough to cover fairly thoroughly in this paper, yet 
has rich enough semantics (especially fragmentation) to 
convey the flavor of more complicated normalizations. 
In § 6 we then present some particularly illuminating 
examples of TCP normalizations. We defer our method- 
ical analysis of TCP (and UDP and ICMP) to [4]. 


Note that many of the normalizations we discuss below 
appear to address very unlikely evasion scenarios. How- 
ever, we believe the right design approach is to normal- 
ize everything that we can see how to correctly normal- 
ize, because packet manipulation and semantic ambigu- 
ity is sufficiently subtle that we may miss an attack, but 
still thwart it because we normalized away the degrees 
of freedom to express the attack. 


Figure 3 shows the fields of the IP packet header. For 
each field we identify possible issues that need normal- 
ization and discuss the effects of our solutions on end-to- 
end semantics. The reader preferring to delve into only 
more interesting normalizations may choose to jump 
ahead to § 5.1. 


A normalizer should only pass packets with IP 


version fields which the NIDS understands. 





Header length. | It may be possible to send a packet with 
an incorrect header length field that arrives at an end- 


systems and is accepted. However, other operating systems 
or internal routers may discard the packet. Thus the NIDS 
does not know if the packet will be processed or not. 
Solution: If the header length field is less than 20 bytes, 
the header is incomplete, and the packet should be dis- 
carded. If the header length field exceeds the packet length, 
the packet should be discarded. (See Total length below for 
a discussion of exactly what constitutes the packet length.) 
Effect on semantics: Packet is ill-formed—no adverse ef- 
fect. 

Note: If the header length is greater than 20 bytes, this 
indicates options are present. See IP option processing be- 
low. 





















Type Of Service/Diffserv/ECN. | These bits have re- 
cently been reassigned to differentiated services [11] and 
explicit congestion notification [15]. 







Issue: The Diffserv bits might potentially be used to 
deterministically drop a subset of packets at an internal 
Diffserv-enabled router, for example by sending bursts of 
packets that violate the conditioning required by their Diff- 
serv class. 

Solution: If the site does not actually use Diffserv mecha- 
nisms for incoming traffic, clear the bits. 

Effect on semantics: If Diffserv is not being used inter- 
nally, the bits should be zero anyway, so zeroing them is 
safe. Otherwise, clearing them breaks use of Diffserv. 
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Version TOS/DiffserviECN 


IP Identifier 







2 
012314567 89,0 1 


opal Fegrenoneet 


Source Address 


Destination Address 


Figure 3: IP v4 Header 





















Issue: Some network elements (such as firewalls) may 
drop packets with the ECN bits set, because they are not 
yet cognizant of the new interpretation of these header bits. 
Solution: Clear the bits for all connections unless the con- 
nection previously negotiated use of ECN. Optionally, re- 
move attempts to negotiate use of ECN. 

Effect on semantics: For connections that have not ne- 
gotiated use of ECN, no end-to-end effect. Removing at- 
tempted negotiation of ECN will prevent connections from 
benefiting from avoiding packet drops in some circum- 
stances. 





If the total length field does not match the 
actual total length of the packet as indicated by the link 
layer, then some end-systems may treat the packet as being 
one length, some may treat it as being the other, and some 
may discard the packet. 

Solution: Discard packets whose length field exceeds their 
link-layer length. Trim packets with longer link-layer 
lengths down to just those bytes indicated by the length 
field. 

Effect on semantics: None, only ill-formed packets are 
dropped. 


IP Identifier. | See § 5.1. 
Must Be Zero. | The IP specification requires that the bit 


between “IP Identifier” and “DF” must be zero. 

Issue: If the bit is set, then intermediary or end-systems 
processing the packet may or may not discard it. 
Solution: Clear the bit to zero. 

Effect on semantics: None, since the bit is already re- 
quired to be zero. 

Note: We might think that we could just as well discard 
the packet, since it violates the IP specification. The ben- 
efit of merely clearing the bit is that if in the future a new 
use for the bit is deployed, then clearing the bit will permit 
connections to continue, rather than abruptly terminating 
them, in keeping with the philosophy that Internet proto- 
cols should degrade gradually in the presence of difficul- 
ties. 










































Don’t Fragment (DF) flag. | If DF is set, and the Maxi- 


mum Transmission Unit (MTU) anywhere in the internal 
network is smaller than the MTU on the access link to 
the site, then an attacker can deterministically cause some 
packets to fail to reach end-systems behind the smaller 
MTU link. This is done by setting DF on packets with 
a larger MTU than the link. 

Note: The NIDS might be able to infer this attack from 
ICMP responses sent by the router that drops the packets, 
but the NIDS needs to hold state to do so, leading to state- 
holding attacks on the NIDS. Also, it is not certain that 
the NIDS will always see the ICMP responses, due to rate- 
limiting and multi-pathing. 

Solution: Clear DF on incoming packets. 

Effect on semantics: Breaks “Path MTU Discovery.” If 
an incoming packet is too large for an internal link, it will 
now be fragmented, which could have an adverse effect on 
performance-—in the router performing the fragmentation, 
in the end host performing reassembly, or due to increased 
effective packet loss rates on the network links after frag- |. 
mentation occurs [6]. That said, for many network envi- 
ronments, these are unlikely to be serious problems. 









Issue: Packets arriving with DF set and a non-zero frag- 
mentation offset are illegal. However, it is not clear 
whether the end-system will discard these packets. 
Solution: Discard such packets. 

Effect on semantics: None, ill-formed packet. 
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More Fragments (MF) flag |,| Fragment Offset. 


We treat these two fields together because they are inter- 
preted together. An ambiguity arises if the NIDS sees two 
fragments that overlap each other and differ in their con- 
tents. As noted in [14], different operating systems resolve 
the ambiguity differently. 

Solution: Reassemble incoming fragments in the normal- 
izer rather than forwarding them. If required, re-fragment 
the packet for transmission to the internal network if it is 
larger than the MTU. 

Effect on semantics: Reassembly is a valid operation for 
a router to perform, although it is not normally done. Thus 
this does not affect end-to-end semantics. 

Note: A normalizer that reassembles fragments is vulner- 
able to stateholding attacks, and requires an appropriate 
triage strategy to discard partially reassembled packets if 
the normalizer starts to run out of memory. 





















Issue: Packets where the length plus the fragmentation off- 
set exceeds 65535 are illegal. They may or may not be ac- 
cepted by the end host. They may also cause some hosts to 
crash. 

Solution: Drop the packets. 

Effect on semantics: Packet is ill-formed, so no effect. 


TTL (Time-to-live). | As with DF, an attacker can use 


TTL to manipulate which of the packets seen by the NIDS 
reaches the end-system, per the discussion for Figure 1. 
Solution #1: In principle, a NIDS could measure the num- 
ber of hops to every end host, and ignore packets that lack 
sufficient TTL. In practice, though, at many sites this re- 
quires holding a large amount of state, and it is possible 
that the internal routing may change (possibly triggered by 
the attacker in some way) leaving a window of time where 
the NIDS’s measurement is incorrect. 

Solution #2: The NIDS may also be able to see ICMP 
time-exceeded-in-transit packets elicited by the attack. 
However, ICMP responses are usually rate limited, so the 
NIDS may still not be able to tell exactly which packets 
were discarded. 

Solution #3: Configure the normalizer with a TTL that 
is larger than the longest path across the internal site. If 
packets arrive that have a TTL lower than the configured 
minimum, then the normalizer restores the TTL to the min- 
imum. 

Effect on semantics: First, if a routing loop passes 
through the normalizer, then it may be possible for pack- 
ets to loop forever, rapidly consuming the available band- 
width. Second, restoring TTL will break traceroute 
due to its use of limited-TTL packets to discover forward- 
ing hops. Third, restoring TTL on multicast packets may 
impair the performance of applications that use expanding 
ring searches. The effect will be that all internal hosts in 
the group appear to be immediately inside the normalizer 
from the point of view of the search algorithm. 







































The protocol field indicates the next-layer pro- 
tocol, such as TCP or UDP. Blocking traffic based on it is 
a firewall function and not a normalizer function. How- 
ever, an administrator may still configure a normalizer to 
discard packets that do not contain well-known protocols, 
such as those the NIDS understands. 


IP header checksum. | Packets with incorrect IP header 


checksums might possibly be accepted by end-hosts with 
dodgy IP implementations. 

Solution: In practice this is not a likely scenario, but the 
normalizer can discard these packets anyway, which avoids 
the NIDS needing to verify checksums itself. 

Effect on semantics: Normally, no effect. However, it 
might be possible to use corrupted packets to gather infor- 
mation on link errors or to signal to TCP not to back off 
because the loss is due to corruption and not congestion. 
But since routers will normally discard packets with incor- 
rect IP checksums anyway, the issue is likely moot. 


If the source address of an IP packet is 


invalid in some way, then the end-host may or may not dis- 
card the packet. Examples are 127.0.0.1 (localhost), 
0.0.0.0 and 255.255.255.255 (broadcast), multi- 
cast (class D) and class E addresses. 

Solution: Drop the packet. 

Effect on semantics: None, packet is ill-formed. 

Note: If the incoming packet has a source address belong- 
ing to a known internal network, the normalizer might be 
configured to drop the packet. This is more firewall-type 
functionality than normalization, but will generally be de- 
sirable. However it would break applications that rely on 
“source routing” packets via an external host and back into 
the site, such as using traceroute to trace a route from 
an external site back into the tracing site. Also, if an out- 
going packet has a source address that does not belong to 
a known internal network, the normalizer might be config- 
ured to drop the packet. 


Destination address. | Like source addresses, invalid des- 


tination addresses might cause unexpected behavior at 
internal hosts. Examples are local broadcast addresses 
(“smurf” attacks), the localhost and broadcast addresses 
mentioned above, and class E addresses (which are cur- 
rently unused). 

Solution: Drop the packet. In addition, the normalizer 
should be capable of dropping incoming packets with des- 
tination addresses that would not normally be routed to the 
site; these might appear as a result of source-routing, and 
it is unclear what effect they might have on internal hosts 
or routers. 

Effect on semantics: None, destination is illegal. 
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IP packets may contain IP options that mod- 
ify the behavior of internal hosts, or cause packets to be 
interpreted differently. 

Solution: Remove IP options from incoming packets. 
Effect on semantics: For end-to-end connections, pre- 
sumably none, as IP options should not have effects vis- 
ible at higher layers; except the absence of an option may 
impair end-to-end connectivity, for example because the 
connectivity requires source routing. For diagnostics tools, 
potentially serious. 

That said, the reality today is that options generally suf- 
fer from poor performance because routers defer their pro- 
cessing to the “slow path,” and many sites disable their use 
to counter certain security risks. So in practice, removing 
IP options should have little ill effect, other than the loss of 
source routing for diagnosing connectivity problems. This 
last can be addressed (as can all semantic tradeoffs associ- 
ated with normalization) through site-specific policies con- 
trolling the normalizer’s operation. 































The padding field at the end of a list of IP op- 
tions is explicitly ignored by the receiver, so it is difficult 
to see that it can be manipulated in any useful way. While 
it does provide a possible covert channel, so do many other 
header fields, and thwarting these is not a normalizer task. 
Solution: Zero the padding bytes, on the principle that we 
perform normalizations even when we do not know of a 
corresponding attack. 

Effect on semantics: None, field is explicitly ignored. 


5.1 The IP Identifier and Stealth Port Scans 


The IP identifier (ID) of outgoing packets may give away 
information about services running on internal hosts. 
This issue is not strictly a normalizer problem, but the 
normalizer is in a location well suited to deal with the 
issue. 


One particular problem is the exceedingly devious 
stealth port-scanning technique described in [16, 18], 
which enables an attacker to probe the services running 
on a remote host without giving away the IP address of 
the host being used to conduct the scan. Figure 4 il- 
lustrates the technique, which we review here to develop 
how a normalizer can thwart it. Host A is the attacker, V 
is the victim, and P is the patsy. The patsy must run an 
operating system that increments the IP ID by one? for 
every packet sent, no matter to what destination—many 
common operating systems use such a “global” IP ID. 


Host A continually exchanges packets with host P, ei- 
ther through a TCP transfer or simply by pinging it. 
While doing this, the IP IDs of the responses from P 
to A normally increment by one from one packet to the 


2More generally, advances the ID field in a predictable fashion. 
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next. Now A fakes a TCP SYN to the port on V they 
wish to probe, and they fake the source address of the 
packet as being from P. 


If there is no service listening on the port, V sends a 
RST to P. As P has no associated connection state, P 
ignores the RST, and there is no effect on the IP IDs of 
the stream of packets from P to A. 


Attacker 


Patsy Victim 


no listener 
on port 24, 


+1 RST generated 


listener 
exists on port 25, 
SYN-ACK generated. 










listener 
exists! al ig 
P has na state for this 

connection, So generates 
a RST, which increments 


Figure 4: Stealth Port Scan 


However, if there is a service listening on the port, V 
sends a SYN-ACK to P to complete the connection, 
rather than a RST. P has no state for this connection, and 
promptly sends a RST back to V. In so doing, the global 
ID sequence on P increases by one; consequently, in the 
stream of packets from P to A, the attacker observes a 
step of two (rather than one) in the ID sequence, since 
it missed one of the packets sent by P, namely the RST 
from P to V. 


Thus P and not A appears to be the host conducting the 
port-scan, whereas in fact it is completely immocent. V 
never sees a packet with a source of A. If A chooses a 
different patsy for every port it wishes to check, then this 
port scan is very hard to detect. 


The solution for patsies is for the normalizer to scram- 
ble (in a cryptographically secure, but reversible fash- 
ion) the IP IDs of incoming and outgoing packets. This 
prevents internal hosts from being used as patsies for 
such scans. The effect on semantics is that any diagnos- 
tic protocol that reports the IP IDs of incoming packets 
back to the sender may break. ICMP messages can still 
function if the normalizer applies the unscrambling to 
the embedded ID fields they carry. 
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The solution for victims is to use the “reliable RST” 
technique (see § 6.1 below). The normalizer transmits a 
“keep-alive” acknowledgment (ACK) packet behind ev- 
ery RST packet it forwards out of the site. When the 
ACK arrives at the patsy, the patsy will reply with a RST, 
just as it does in the SYN-ACK case. Consequently, the 
IP ID sequence as seen by the attacker will jump by two 
in both cases, whether the victim is running the given 
service or not. 


sending keep-alives for reliable RSTs generates extra 
traffic, but has no effect on end-to-end semantics, since 
the keep-alive ACK following the RST is guaranteed to 
be either rejected by the victim (if it first received the 
RST) or ignored (if the RST was lost and the connection 
remains open). 


6 Examples of TCP Normalizations 


We applied the same “walk the header” methodology as 
in the previous section to TCP, UDP, and ICMP. How- 
ever, due to space limitations we defer the detailed anal- 
ysis to [4], and in this section focus on three examples 
for TCP that illuminate different normalization issues: 
reliable RSTs, cold start for TCP, and an example of a 
TCP ambiguity that a normalizer cannot remove. 


6.1 Reliable RSTs 


With TCP, the control signals for connection establish- 
ment and completion (SYN and FIN, respectively) are 
delivered reliably, but the “abrupt termination” (RST) 
signal is not. This leads to a significant problem: in 
general, both a normalizer and a NIDS needs to tear 
down state for an existing connection once that connec- 
tion completes, in order to recover the associated mem- 
ory. But it is not safe to do so upon seeing a RST, be- 
cause the RST packet might be lost prior to arriving at 
the receiver, or might be rejected by the receiver. 


Thus, a monitor cannot tell whether a given RST does 
in fact terminate its corresponding connection. If the 
monitor errs and assumes it does when in fact it did not, 
then an attacker can later continue sending traffic on the 
connection, and the monitor will lack the necessary state 
(namely, that the connection is still established, and with 
what sequence numbers, windows, etc.) to correctly in- 
terpret that traffic. On the other hand, if the monitor as- 
sumes the RST does not terminate the connection, then it 
is left holding the corresponding state potentially indef- 
initely. (Unfortunately, RST-termination is not uncom- 
mon in practice, so even for benign traffic, this state will 
grow significantly over time.) 


The RST might fail to arrive at the receiver because of 
normal loss processes such as buffer overflows at con- 
gested routers, or because of manipulation by an at- 
tacker, such as the TTL games discussed in the context 
of Figure 1. In addition, the rules applied by receivers to 
determine whether a particular RST is valid vary across 
different operating systems, which the NIDS likely can- 
not track. 


A general solution to this problem would be to ensure 
that RSTs are indeed delivered and accepted, i.e., we 
want “reliable RSTs.” We can do so, as follows. When- 
ever the normalizer sees a RST packet sent from A to 
B, after normalizing it and sending it on, it synthesizes 
a second packet and sends that to B, too. This additional 
packet takes the form of a TCP “keep-alive,’ which is a 
dataless? ACK packet with a sequence number just be- 
low the point cumulatively acknowledged by B. The 
TCP specification requires that B must in turn reply to 
the keep-alive with an ACK packet of its own, one with 
the correct sequence number to be accepted by A, to en- 
sure that the two TCP peers are synchronized. However, 
B only does this if the connection is still open; if it is 
closed, it sends a RST in response to the keep-alive. 


Thus, using this approach, there are four possible out- 
comes whenever the normalizer forwards a RST packet 
(and the accompanying keep-alive): 


(i) The RST was accepted by B, and so B will gen- 
erate another RST back to A upon receipt of the 
keep-alive; 


(ii) the RST either did not make it to B, or B ignored 
it, in which case B will generate an ACK in re- 
sponse to the keep-alive; 


(iii) the keep-alive did not make it to B, or B ignored 
it (though this latter shouldn’t happen); 


(iv) or, the response B sent in reply to the keep-alive 
was lost before the normalizer could see it. 


The normalizer then uses the following rule for manag- 
ing its state upon seeing a RST: upon seeing a RST from 
A to B, retain the connection state; but subsequently, 
upon seeing a RST from B to A, tear down the state.* 
Thus, the normalizer only discards the connection state 
upon seeing proof that B has indeed terminated the con- 
nection. Note that if either A or B misbehaves, the 
scheme still works, because one of the RSTs will still 


3In practice, one sends the last acknowledged byte if possible, for 
interoperability with older TCP implementations. 

4Of course we do not send a keep-alive to make the second RST 
reliable or we'd initiate a RST war. 
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have been legitimate; only if A and B collude will the 
scheme fail, and, as noted earlier, in that case there is 
little a normalizer or a NIDS can do to thwart evasion. 


The rule above addresses case (i). For case (ii), the nor- 
malizer needn’t do anything special (it still retains the 
connection state, in accordance with the rule). For cases 
(iii) and (iv), it will likewise retain the state, perhaps 
needlessly; but these cases should be rare, and are not 
subject to manipulation by A. They could be created by 
B if B is malicious; but not to much effect, as in that 
case the connection is already terminated as far as A is 
concerned. 


6.2 Cold start for TCP 


Recall that the “cold start” problem concerns how a nor- 
malizer should behave when it sees traffic for a connec- 
tion that apparently existed before the normalizer be- 
gan its current execution (§ 4.1). One particular goal 
is that the normalizer (and NIDS) refrain from instanti- 
ating state for apparently-active connections unless they 
can determine that the connection is indeed active; other- 
wise, a flood of bogus traffic for a variety of non-existent 
connections would result in the normalizer creating a 
great deal of state, resulting in a state-holding attack. 


Accordingly, we need some way for the normalizer to 
distinguish between genuine, pre-existing connections, 
and bogus, non-existent connections, and to do so in a 
stateless fashion! 


As with the need in the previous section to make RSTs 
trustworthy, we can again use the trick of encapsulating 
the uncertainty in a probe packet and using the state held 
(or not held) at the receiver to inform the normalizer’s 
decision process. 


Our approach is based on the assumption that the nor- 
malizer lies between a trusted network and an untrusted 
network, and works as follows. Upon seeing a packet 
from A to B for which the normalizer does not have 
knowledge of an associated connection, if A is from the 
trusted network, then the normalizer instantiates state 
for a corresponding connection and continues as usual. 
However, if A is from the untrusted network, the nor- 
malizer transforms the packet into a “keep-alive” by 
stripping off the payload and decrementing the sequence 
number in the header. It then forwards the modified 
packet to B and forgets about it. If there is indeed a 
connection between A and B, then B will respond to 
the keep-alive with an ACK, which will suffice to then 
instantiate state for the connection, since B is from the 
trusted network. If no connection does in fact exist, then 
B will either respond with a RST, or not at all (if B itself 
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does not exist, for example). In both of these cases, the 
normalizer does not wind up instantiating any state. 


The scheme works in part because TCP is reliable: re- 
moving the data from a packet does not break the con- 
nection, because A will work diligently to eventually de- 
liver the data and continue the connection. 


(Note that a similar scheme can also be applied when 
the normalizer sees an initial SYN for a new connection: 
by only instantiating state for the connection upon see- 
ing a SYN-ACK from the trusted network, the load on a 
normalizer in the face of a SYN flooding attack is dimin- 
ished to reflect the rate at which the target can absorb the 
flood, rather than the full incoming flooding rate.) 


Even with this approach, though, cold start for TCP still 
includes some subtle, thorny issues. One in particular 
concerns the window scaling option that can be negoti- 
ated in TCP SYN packets when establishing a connec- 
tion. It specifies a left-shift to be applied to the 16 bit 
window field in the TCP header, in order to permit re- 
ceiver windows of greater than 64 KB. In general, a 
normalizer must be able to tell whether a packet will 
be accepted at the receiver. Because receivers can dis- 
card packets with data that lies beyond the bounds of 
the receiver window, the normalizer needs to know the 
window scaling factor in order to mirror this determina- 
tion. However, upon cold start, the normalizer cannot 
determine the window scaling value, because the TCP 
endpoints no longer exchange it, they just use the value 
they agreed upon at connection establishment. 


We know of no fully reliable way by which the normal- 
izer might infer the window scaling factor in this case. 
Consequently, if the normalizer wishes to avoid this am- 
biguity, it must either ensure that window scaling is sim- 
ply not used, 1.e., it must remove the window scale option 
from all TCP SYN packets to prevent its negotiation (or 
it must have access to persistent state so it can recover 
the context for each active connection unambiguously). 


Doing so is not without a potentially significant cost: 
window scaling is required for good performance for 
connections operating over long-haul, high-speed paths 
[1], and sites with such traffic might in particular want 
to disable this normalization. 


More generally, this aspect of the cold start problem il- - 
lustrates how normalizations can sometimes come quite 
expensively. The next section illustrates how they are 
sometimes simply not possible. 
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6.3 Incompleteness of Normalization 


In the absence of detailed knowledge about the various 
applications, normalizations will tend to be restricted to 
the internetwork and transport layers. However, even at 
the transport level a normalizer cannot remove all possi- 
ble ambiguities. For example, the semantics of the TCP 
urgent pointer cannot be understood without knowing 
the semantics of the es using TCP: 


2 3 4 
URGENT 
pointer 


If the sender sends the text “robot” with the TCP ur- 
gent pointer set to point to the letter “b”, then the ap- 
plication may receive either “robot” or “root,” de- 
pending on the socket options enabled by the receiving 
application. Without knowledge of the socket options 
enabled, the normalizer cannot correctly normalize such 
a packet because either interpretation of it could be valid. 


In this case, the problem is likely not significant in prac- 
tice, because all protocols of which we are aware ei- 
ther enable or disable the relevant option for the entire 
connection—so the NIDS can use a bifurcating analysis 
without the attacker being able to create an exponential 
increase in analysis state. However, the example high- 
lights that normalizers, while arguably very useful for 
reducing the evasion opportunities provided by ambigu- 
ities, are not an all-encompassing solution. 


7 Implementation 


We have implemented norm, a fairly complete, user- 
level normalizer for IP, TCP, UDP and ICMP. The code 
comprises about 4,800 lines of C and uses libpcap 
[10] to capture packets and a raw socket to forward 
them. We have currently tested norm under FreeBSD 
and Linux, and will release it (and NetDuDE, see below) 
publicly in Summer 2001 via www.sourceforge.net. 


Naturally, for high performance a production normalizer 
would need to run in the kernel rather than at user level, 
but our current implementation makes testing, debug- 
ging and evaluation much simpler. 


Appendix A summarizes the complete list of normaliza- 
tions norm performs, and these are discussed in detail in 
[4]. Here we describe our process for testing and evalu- 
ating norm, and find that the performance on commod- 
ity PC hardware is adequate for deployment at a site like 
ours with a bidirectional 100Mb/s access link to the In- 
ternet. 


7.1 Evaluation methodology 


In evaluating a normalizer, we care about completeness, 
correctness, and performance. The evaluation presents 
a challenging problem because by definition most of the 
functionality of a normalizer applies only to unusual or 
“impossible” traffic, and the results of a normalizer in 
general are invisible to connection endpoints (depend- 
ing on the degree to which the normalizations preserve 
end-to-end semantics). We primarily use a trace-driven 
approach, in which we present the normalizer with an in- 
put trace of packets to process as though it had received 
them from a network interface, and inspect an output 
trace of the transformed packets it in turn would have 
forwarded to the other interface. 


Each individual normalization needs to be tested in iso- 
lation to ensure that it behaves as we intend. The first 
problem here is to obtain test traffic that exhibits the be- 
havior we wish to normalize; once this is done, we need 
to ensure that norm correctly normalizes it. 


With some anomalous behavior, we can capture packet 
traces of traffic that our NIDS identifies as being am- 
biguous. Primarily this is “crud” and not real attack traf- 
fic [12]. We can also use tools such as nmap [3] and 
fragrouter [2] to generate traffic similar to that an at- 
tacker might generate. However, for most of the normal- 
izations we identified, no real trace traffic is available, 
and so we must generate our own. 


192. 150.187. 37 
:¢0:4£:68:8¢:S8 
20.ssh: S [27469] 23916613:23916613(0) vin 16364 «mes 1460» (DP) 
37. 238: § (28831] 3641908505: 3641908505 (0) ack 23916614 win 17520 | 
(34808] ack 1 vin 17520 (DF) 
7. 938. P (S$094] 1:16(15) ack 1 win 17520 (OF) [tos 0x10) 
0. Ben: P [41307] 1:23(22) ack 16 win 17520 
: P [21929] 16:292(276) ack 23 vin 17520 ie [tos Oxi0) 
: B [33476] 23:179(156) ack 292 win 17520 (DF 
>. [34439] ack 179 win 17520 @P) {too Oxl 
: B [26772] 292:304(12) ack 179 win 17520 sir} [tos Oxi0) 
: P [18617] 179:207(26) ack 304 win 17520 (DF) 
: B (4792) 304:364(60) ack 207 vin 17520 (DF) [tos x10) 
: P [36223] 364:376(12) ack 207 win 17520 (DF) [too x10) 
: . (34327) ack 376 vin 17520 (DP) 
: PB [31647] 207:235(28) ack 376 win 17520 (oF) 
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: B [12692] 376:388(12) ack 235 win 17520 va [tos Oxi0) 
sh: : I 235: ses) — al a 17520 (OF 
wie m7 fi 


Bo 
viv wo 


192. 1: Select 4 

192. 150.187. 37. 998 > 192. 150.167. 0. 
7 A = Soe Megan A : via 

192 150.187,37-938 > 192, 160-187,20. ech F [49200] 363:395(19) eck 400 win 17590 cr) [tos Oxi0} Le 
192.150. 187.20. och > 192.150. 187. 37.938: p [40358] 400:1000(600) ack 395 vin 17520 (DF) {tos Oxi0) | 
192. 150.187. 20. ssh > 192.150. 187.37.938: P [47504] 1000:1808(808) ack 395 vin 17520 (DF) [tos Ox101: 
192,150, 107.20, ssh > 192.150. 187. 37.938: P [43917] 1609:1644(36) ack 39S win 17520 (DF) [tos Oxl0] | 





Figure 5: Using NetDuDE to create test traffic 


To this end, we developed NetDuDE (Figure 5), the 
Network Dump Displayer and Editor. NetDuDE takes 
libpcap packet tracefile, displays the packets graphi- 
cally, and allows us to examine IP, TCP, UDP, and ICMP 
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header fields.° In addition, it allows us to edit the trace- 
file, setting the values of fields, adding and removing 
options, recalculating checksums, changing the packet 
ordering, and duplicating, fragmenting, reassembling or 
deleting packets. 


To test a particular normalization, we edit an existing 
trace to create the appropriate anomalies. We then feed 
the tracefile through norm to create a new normalized 
trace. We then both reexamine this trace in NetDuDE 
to manually check that the normalization we intended 
actually occurred, and feed the trace back into norm, to 
ensure that on a second pass it does not modify the trace 
further. Finally, we store the input and output tracefiles 
in our library of anomalous traces so that we can perform 
automated validation tests whenever we make a change 
to norm, to ensure that changing one normalization does 
not adversely affect any others. 


7.2 Performance 


As mentioned above, our current implementation of 
norm runs at user level, but we are primarily interested 
in assessing how well it might run as a streamlined ker- 
nel implementation, since it is reasonable to expect that 
a production normalizer will merit a highly optimized 
implementation. 


To address this, norm incorporates a test mode whereby 
it reads an entire Libpcap trace file into memory and 
in addition allocates sufficient memory to store all the 
resulting normalized packets. It then times how long it 
takes to run, reading packets from one pool of memory, 
normalizing them, and storing the results in the second 
memory pool. After measuring the performance, norm 
writes the second memory pool out to a 1ibpcap trace 
file, so we can ensure that the test did in fact measure the 
normalizations we intended. 


These measurements thus factor out the cost of getting 
packets to the normalizer and sending them out once the 
normalizer is done with them. For a user-level imple- 
mentation, this cost is high, as it involves copying the 
entire packet stream up from kernel space to user space 
and then back down again; for a kernel implementation, 
it should be low (and we give evidence below that it is). 


For baseline testing, we use three tracefiles: 


Trace T1: a 100,000 packet trace captured from the 
Internet access link at the Lawrence Berkeley Na- 
tional Laboratory, containing mostly TCP traf- 
fic (88%) with some UDP (10%), ICMP (1.5%), 


5 At the time of writing, ICMP support is still incomplete. 
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psi 37] Of 0 | 112,308 


and miscellaneous (IGMP, ESP, tunneled IP, PIM; 
0.2%). The mean packet size is 491 bytes. 


Trace U1: a trace derived from T1, where each TCP 
header has been replaced with a UDP header. The 
IP parts of the packets are unchanged from T1. 


Trace U2: a 100,000 packet trace consisting entirely of 
92 byte UDP packets, generated using netcat. 


T1 gives us results for a realistic mix of traffic; there’s 
nothing particularly unusual about this trace compared 
to the other captured network traces we’ve tested. U1 
is totally unrealistic, but as UDP normalization is com- 
pletely stateless with very few checks, it gives us a base- 
line number for how expensive the more streamlined 
IP normalization is, as opposed to TCP normalization, 
which includes many more checks and involves main- 
taining a control block for each flow. Trace U2 is for 
comparison with U1, allowing us to test what fraction of 
the processing cost is per-packet as opposed to per-byte. 


We performed all of our measurements on an x86 PC 
running FreeBSD 4.2, with a 1.1GHz AMD Athlon 
Thunderbird processor and 133MHz SDRAM. In a bare- 
bones configuration suitable for a normalizer box, such 
a machine costs under US$1,000. 


For an initial baseline comparison, we examine how fast 
norm can take packets from one memory pool and copy 
them to the other, without examining the packets at all: 


Memory-to-memory copy only 
2856 Mb/s 
747 Mb/s 





T1,U1 727,270 
U2 1,015,600 


Enabling all the checks that norm can perform for both 
inbound and outbound traffic’ examines the cost of per- 
forming the tests for the checks, even though most of 
them entail no actual packet transformation, since (as in 
normal operation) most fields do not require normaliza- 
tion: 










All checks enabled 
Tl 


101,000 | 397 Mb/s 
Ul 378,000 | 1484 Mb/s 
U2 626,400 | 461 Mb/s 


Number of Normalizations 


"Trace | __IP | TCP | UDP | ICMP | Total 





















°Normally fewer checks would be enabled for outbound traffic. 
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Comparing against the baseline tests, we see that IP 
normalization is about half the speed of simply copy- 
ing the packets. The large number of IP normalizations 
consist mostly of simple actions such as TTL restora- 
tion, and clearing the DF and Diffserv fields. We also 
see that TCP normalization, despite holding state, is not 
vastly more expensive, such that TCP/IP normalization 
is roughly one quarter of the speed of UDP/IP normal- 
ization. 


These results do not, of course, mean that a kernel im- 
plementation forwarding between interfaces will achieve 
these speeds. However, the Linux implementation of 
the click modular router [7] can forward 333,000 small 
packets/sec on a 700MHz Pentium-Iil. The results above 
indicate that normalization is cheap enough that a nor- 
malizer implemented as (say) a click module should be 
able to forward normal traffic at line-speed on a bi- 
directional 100Mb/s link. 


Furthermore, if the normalizer’s incoming link is at- 
tacked by flooding with small packets, we should still 
have enough performance to sustain the outgoing link 
at full capacity. Thus we conclude that deployment of 
the normalizer would not worsen any denial-of-service 
attack based on link flooding. 


A more stressful attack would be to flood the normalizer 
with small fragmented packets, especially if the attacker 
generates out-of-order fragments and intersperses many 
fragmented packets. Whilst a normalizer under attack 
can perform triage, preferentially dropping fragmented 
packets, we prefer to only do this as a last resort. 


To test this attack, we took the T1 trace and fragmented 
every packet with an IP payload larger than 16 bytes: 
trace T1-frag comprises some 3 million IP fragments 
with a mean size of 35.7 bytes. Randomizing the order 
of the fragment stream over increasing intervals demon- 
strates the additional work the normalizer must perform. 
For example, with minimal re-ordering the normalizer 
can reassemble fragments at a rate of about 90Mb/s. 
However, if we randomize the order of fragments by up 
to 2,000 packets, then the number of packets simultane- 
ously in the fragmentation cache grows to 335 and the 
data rate we can handle halves. 


md input | frag’ed | output | output | pkts in 
100 | 299,670) 86Mb/s 39Mb/s| 70 
500 | 245,640] 70Mb/s 32Mb/s 

1,000 | 202,200] 58Mb/s 26Mb/s 


2,000 | 144,870] 41 Mb/s 19Mb/s 


133 
211 
335 





It is clear that in the worst case, norm does need to per- 


form triage, but that it can delay doing so until a large 
fraction of the packets are very badly fragmented, which 
is unlikely except when under attack. 


The other attack that slows the normalizer noticeably is 
when norm has to cope with inconsistent TCP retrans- 
missions. If we duplicate every TCP packet in T1, then 
this stresses the consistency mechanism: 


All checks enabled 


Tl 101,000 | 397 Mb/s 
Tl-dup | 60,220 | 236 Mb/s 


Although the throughput decreases somewhat, the re- 
duction in performance is not grave. 








To conclude, a software implementation of a traffic nor- 
malizer appears to be capable of applying a large num- 
ber of normalizations at line speed in a bi-directional 
100Mb/s environment using commodity PC hardware. 
Such a normalizer is robust to denial-of-service attacks, 
although in the specific case of fragment reassembly, 
very severe attacks may require the normalizer to per- 
form triage on the attack traffic. 
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A_ Normalizations performed by norm 


Our normalizer implementation norm currently per- 
forms 54 of the following 73 normalizations we iden- 
tified: 


IP Normalizations 


# | IP Field Normalization Performed 
Non-IPv4 packets dropped 


Header Len | Drop if hdr_ten too small. 
Header Len | Drop if hdr_len too large. 















Diffserv 
ECT 
Total Len Drop if tot_len > link layer len. 
Total Len Trim if tot_len < link layer len. 


Protocol Enforce specific protocols. 
Protocol Pass packet to TCP,UDP,ICMP 
handlers. 


Reassemble fragmented packets. 
Drop if offset + len > 64KB. 























10 | Frag offset 
11 | Frag offset 
Clear DF. 


12 | DF 
13 | DF Drop if DF set and offset > 0. 


i4 






15 | Sre addr Drop if class D or E. 
16 | Src addr Drop if MSByte=127 or 0. 
17 | Sre addr Drop if 255.255.255.255. 





18 | Dst addr 
Dst addr 







Drop if class E. 
Drop if MSByte=127 or 0. 
20 | Dst addr Drop if 255.255.255.255. 

21 
22 
23 | IP options Remove IP options. 

+ Indicates normalizations planned, but either not yet 
implemented or not yet tested at the time of writing. 





feed 





Note that most normalizations are optional, according to 
local site policy. 


UDP Normalizations 


UDP Field Normalization Performed 


Drop if doesn’t match length as 
indicated by IP total length. 





2 Verify, drop if incorrect. 
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TCP Normalizations 


TCP Field Normalization Performed 


Enforce data consistency in re- 
transmitted segments. 
Trim data to window. 
Cold-start: trim to keep-alive. 
Remove data if SYN=1. 
If SYN=1 & RST=1, drop. 
If SYN=1 & FIN=1, clear FIN. 
If SYN=0 & ACK=0 & RST=0, 
drop. 
Remove data if RST=1. 

RST Make RST reliable. 

RST Drop if not in window.} 


| If FIN=1 & ACK=0, drop. 
PUSH If PUSH=1 & ACK=0, drop. 


Header Len | Drop if less than 5. 
Drop if beyond end of packet. 


Header Len 


Reserved 


7 | ECE, CWR_ | Optionally clear. 
1 | URG,urgent | Zero urgent if URG not set. 

: 
2 
24 | MSS option | If SYN=0, remove option. 
25 | MSS option | Cache option, trim data to MSS. 
6 If SYN=0, remove option. 

If SYN=0, remove option. 
Remove 
invalid. 
Remove if left edge of SACK 
block > right edge. 
Remove if any block above high- 
est seq. seen. 
Trim any block(s) overlapping 
or continguous to cumulative ac- 
knowledgement point. 
Remove if NIDS doesn’t sup- 
port. 
Remove if under attack. 
Remove from non-SYN if not 
negotiated in SYN. 
If packet fails PAWS test, drop.7 
If echoed timestamp wasn’t pre- 
viously sent, drop. 


37 | MD5 option | If MDS used in SYN, drop non- 
SYN packets without it.7 


38 | other opts Remove options. 


3 | Seq Num 
4) AckNum 


> | SYN 
6 | SYN 
7 | SYN 
8 | SYN 


RST 


9 
10 


2 


pent met | beet | pees | pet 
Mn NO] 


] 
1 


NO] dO ho} ho] — 
~] peas | C1 OO 


SACK pmt’d 
28 | SACK opt 


option if length 

29 | SACK opt 

30 | SACK opt 
SACK opt 

32 | T/TCP opts 

34 | TS option 


35 | TS option 
36 | TS option 





ICMP Normalizations 


Echo request | Drop if destination is a multicast 
or broadcast address. 

Optionally drop if ping check- 
sum incorrect. 
Zero “code” field. 
Optionally drop if ping check- 
sum incorrect. 

Drop if no matching request. 
Zero “code” field. 
Optionally drop 










Echo request 













Echo request 
Echo reply 















Echo reply 
Echo reply 
Source 
quench DoS.f 

Destination | Unscramble embedded scram- 


The following “transport” protocols are recognized, but 
currently passed through unnormalized: IGMP, IP-in-IP, 
RSVP, IGRP, PGM. 


to prevent 





a ee 
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Abstract 


Portable devices, such as Personal Digital Assis- 
tants (PDAs), are particularly vulnerable to mali- 
cious code threats due to their widespread imple- 
mentation and current lack of a security framework. 
Although well known in the security industry to be 
insecure, PDAs are ubiquitous in enterprise envi- 
ronments and are being used for such applications 
as one-time-password generation, storage of medi- 
cal and company confidential information, and e- 
commerce. It is not enough to assume all users are 
conscious of computer security and it is crucial to 
understand the risks of using portable devices in a 
security infrastructure. Furthermore, it is not pos- 
sible to employ a secure application on top of an 
insecure foundation. 


Palm operating system (OS) devices own nearly 
80 percent of the global handheld computing mar- 
ket [11]. It is because of this that the design of the 
Palm OS and its supporting hardware platform were 
analyzed. The presented research provides detail 
into specific scenarios, weaknesses, and mitigation 
recommendations related to data protection, ma- 
licious code, virus storage, and. virus propagation. 
Additionally, this work can be used as a model by 
users and developers to gain a deeper understanding 
of the additional security risks that these and other 
portable devices introduce. 


*Palm OS and HotSync are registered trademarks of Palm, 
Inc. Other product and company names may be trademarks 
of their respective owners. 


1 Introduction 


A new threat model exists for malicious code and 
virus attacks on portable devices. These threats 
are no longer contained to common desktop environ- 
ments. Portable devices employing custom electri- 
cal circuit design, product-specific capabilities, and 
embedded operating systems are commonplace in 
corporate infrastructure. It is increasingly common 
for vendors to introduce these devices to an envi- 
ronment before the security ramifications have been 
examined. PDAs are now being deployed by cor- 
porations for security-related applications. Added 
functionality of wireless technologies, such as in- 
frared (IR) and radio frequency (RF), increases risk 
areas. New classes of malicious code attacks ex- 
ist that cannot be detected or contained by current 
methods long deployed in desktop environments. In 
addition, the notion of cross-architecture pollination 
very quickly becomes a mainstream concern. [5] 
provides an overview of some malicious threats to 
PDAs and can be read in parallel with this text. 


Many users do not recognize that the information 
stored on their PDA is open to compromise by unau- 
thorized users, and hence do not treat the data 
stored on their handhelds with the same care as 
they do on their desktop. Our research discusses 
the underlying problem that security is not prop- 
erly designed into the Palm OS platform. Although 
Palm OS is not presented as a secure operating sys- 
tem, if the device is being used for security pur- 
poses, which is becoming prevalent in corporate en- 
vironments, there are a number of risk areas to be 
concerned with. 


For example, Palm OS offers a built-in Security ap- 
plication which is used for the legitimate user to 
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protect and hide records from unauthorized users 
by means of a password. In all basic built-in appli- 
cations (Address, Date Book, Memo Pad, and To 
Do List), individual records can be marked as “Pri- 
vate” and should only be accessible if the correct 
password is entered. Another example is the “Beam 
Bit” flag contained in every application database, 
which is used to prevent the information from being 
transferred, or “beamed”, to another device via IR. 
Honoring the state of the Beam Bit is purely volun- 
tary by the executing application. These simplistic 
mechanisms lull the user and perhaps some devel- 
opers into a false sense of security. ‘There should 
be strong warnings by the vendor that these mech- 
anisms are trivially bypassed (as in §4, §5, and 
with [14]), so users and developers can plan for and 
workaround the lack of security. Security-based ap- 
plications exist on the Palm OS, such as software au- 
thentication tokens, cryptographic key storage, and 
encryption products, all that require a secure oper- 
ating system in order to be properly implemented. 
Without proper protection mechanisms in place, ap- 
plications that rely on the secure storage of secret 
components are severely at risk of compromise. 


The properties of malicious code, particularly 
viruses, can be distilled into four stages: Infection, 
Storage, ‘Triggers, and Actions. In this paper, the 
design of Palm OS is analyzed with respect to each 
of these stages. A number of weaknesses and attack 
vectors have been identified from both classical and 
new technology areas and we offer insight into ad- 
dressing these problems in design and usage. In no 
way is this text exhaustive in enumerating attacks. 
Rather, an attempt is made to educate the reader 
on the design flaws and new threats that exist on 
portable devices. 


In 82, we provide a summary of the various types of 
malicious code: viruses, Trojan horses, and worms. 
§3 describes the typical design and architecture of a 
PDA, focusing on the Palm OS software and hard- 
ware platform. §4 and 85 detail the risks of weak 
system password storage and backdoor debug modes 
inherent in Palm OS. 86 through 89 address the four 
stages of the virus lifecycle with respect to Palm OS. 


We conclude that current state-of-the-art portable 
devices are not equipped for the threat of viruses or 
other malicious code components. In addition, it be- 
comes apparent that threat models and attack vec- 
tors these devices introduce are not yet taken into 
account by product designers and anti-virus ven- 
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dors!. Hopefully, the various sections of this paper 
can act as a road map towards the future design 
of these devices and aid in security awareness for 
existing deployments. 


2 Summary of Malicious Code Types 


For the purposes of clarity, we will classify malicious 
code into three areas [23]: 


e A Virus is a self-replicating code segment 
which must be attached to a host executable. 
When the host is executed, the virus code may 
also execute. If possible, the virus will repli- 
cate by attaching a copy of itself to another ex- 
ecutable. The virus may include an additional 
“payload” that triggers when specific condi- 
tions are met. 


# A Trojan horse is malicious code masquerad- 
ing as a legitimate application. The goal of the 
code is to have the user believe they are con- 
ducting standard operations or running an in- 
nocuous application when in fact initiating its 
ulterior activities. ‘There are many ways this 
attack manifests with the most frequent being 
reliance upon user naivety. A Trojan horse is 
similar to a virus, except a Trojan horse does 
not replicate. 


e A Worm is a self-replicating program. It is 
self-contained and does not require a host pro- 
gram. The program creates the copy and causes 
it to execute; no user intervention is required. 
Worms commonly utilize network services to 
propagate to other computer systems [19]. 


3 Palm OS Device Architecture 


At the highest level, the architecture of the Palm OS 
device, and most other PDAs, can be broken down 
into three layers (Figure 1): Application, Operating 
System, and Hardware. 


Use of the Palm OS Application Programming In- 
terface (API) provides the application developer 


1 Anti-virus software for PDAs is available from a number 
of vendors, including, but not limited to: Central Command, 
F-Secure, McAfee.com, Symantec, and Trend Micro. 
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Figure 1: Typical layered architecture of a PDA 


with a notion of hardware independence and pro- 
vides a layer of abstraction. If the API is used 
properly, recompiling of the application is all that is 
necessary in order to run on Palm OS devices based 
on different hardware. Therefore, it is important to 
examine weaknesses and attack vectors that can be 
found at the programming interface to the operating 
system. 


Directly accessing the processor by avoiding the in- 
terface put forward by the operating system allows 
the developer to have more control of the proces- 
sor and its functionality. A risk of legitimate use 
of direct processor access is the loss of compati- 
bility for future models. For example, older Palm 
OS devices did not support a grayscale LCD palette 
through the Palm OS API, even though the under- 
lying hardware possessed this capability. Bypassing 
this interface and tapping into the functionality of 
the processor directly will remedy this [13]. Ideally, 
to provide some semblance of access control and se- 
curity, only the operating system should have access 
to the underlying hardware. Allowing applications 
to directly access hardware provides an avenue for 
malicious attack (as discussed in 89.2). 


3.1 Operating System 


Palm OS was designed to be open and modular to 
support application development by third-parties. 
The notion of layer- or file-based access control is 
notably absent. It is not surprising that all pro- 
gram code and data can be accessed and modified 
by any user or other application. In such uniform 
memory access scenarios, it is difficult to differen- 
tiate between legitimate and malicious applications 
solely from memory read/writes and system calls. 
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[20] offers the following overview on file system and 
application structure: 


e Palm OS does not use a traditional flat file sys- 
tem. Data is stored in memory chunks called 
“records”, which are grouped into “databases”. 
A database is analogous to a file. The differ- 
ence is that data is broken down into multiple 
records instead of being stored in one contigu- 
ous chunk. 


e Palm OS applications are generally single- 
threaded, event-driven programs. Only one 
program runs at a time. Each application has a 
PilotMain function that is equivalent to main 
in C programs. To launch an application, Palm 
OS calls PilotMain and sends it a launch code. 
The launch code may specify that the applica- 
tion is to become active and display its user 
interface (called a “normal launch”), or it may 
specify that the application should simply per- 
form a small task and exit without display- 
ing its user interface. The sole purpose of the 
PilotMain function is to receive launch codes 
and respond to them. Future versions of the 
Palm OS may allow third-party applications to 
be multi-threaded. 


e Applications can send launch codes to each 
other, so an application might be launched from 
another application or it might be launched 
from the system. An application can use a 
launch code to request that another application 
perform an action or modify its data. 


3.2 Hardware 


All Palm OS devices, including those by Hand- 
spring, Sony, IBM, Kyocera, QUALCOMM, 
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Franklin Covey, TRG and Symbol Technologies, 
currently use the Motorola DragonBall MC68328- 
family of microprocessors which are based on the 
Motorola MC68EC000 core?. The DragonBall 
processors are inherently low-speed, ranging from 
16MHz to 33MHz depending on the type (MC68328, 
"EZ328, or °VZ328). ARM Limited’s microprocessor 
architecture, employed in many consumer, wireless, 
and security products, will be used as the core of 
future DragonBall processors [2] and is planned to 
be implemented in Palm OS devices in 2002. 


Palm OS and other handheld embedded devices use 
battery-backed Random Access Memory (RAM) to 
store application and user data. The operating 
system and other non-transient components are of- 
ten stored in Read-Only Memory (ROM). However, 
newer devices are moving towards Flash memory 
for static components such as the operating system. 
Flash memory is non-volatile and the data stored in 
it will remain intact even with loss of battery power 
or a hard reset. The Palm OS is restarted from its 
ROM or Flash storage area upon system reset. 


4 Retrieval of Passwords 


It is possible, via a number of methods, to extract 
data from portable devices by reading raw memory 
or from the host system after such data has been 
backed up. These attacks can retrieve files contain- 
ing potentially valuable data such as passwords, fi- 
nancial, medical, or other company or personal in- 
formation. In officially sanctioned scans, the au- 
thors found that the passwords chosen by users to 
protect data on their PDAs were the same as those 
being used for critical corporate assets. 


One example of a high-security application is med- 
ical data, which is increasingly being stored on 
portable devices by doctors in order to have im- 
mediate access to patient information. Recent sit- 
uations have occurred in which hospital intruders 
have beamed extensive amounts of unprotected pa- 
tient data off of Palm OS devices. This could have 
been avoided with the proper use of passwords, en- 
cryption, and access-control on the device. 


2Motorola’s MC68328 DragonBall Integrated Processor 
User’s Manual describes the programming, capabilities, and 
operation of the MC68328; the M68000 Microprocessor 
User’s Manual provides instruction details for the "C000 
core. 
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History has shown the weaknesses of poorly chosen 
or stored passwords, as in [17] and with the Mor- 
ris Worm [19]. Users of portable devices, especially 
those that have no keyboard and require character 
input with a pen, oftentimes choose short, easily 
guessable passwords, placing convenience over se- 
curity. Leveraging this, the scenario presents itself 
where malicious code determines the user’s pass- 
word on the local device and, upon connection to a 
network or other system, attempts to gain access to 
other systems using the user name and now-known 
password. This type of attack ends up being dis- 
concertingly successful. 


As it happens, an encoded block is stored on 
the Palm OS device in the Unsaved Preferences 
database that contains a reversible obfuscation of 
the user’s system password [15]. The block is not 
only readable by any application on the actual de- 
vice, but is also transmitted over the serial cable, 
airwaves, and networks during a HotSync operation. 
This problem is verified to concern Palm OS ver- 
sions 3.5.2 and earlier. 


4.1 Password Decoding Details 


The password is set by the legitimate user with 
the Security application. The maximum length of 
the ASCII password is 31 characters. Regardless 
of the length of the ASCII password, the resultant 
encoded block is always 32 bytes. Two methods 
are used to encode the ASCII password, depending 
on its length. For passwords of four characters or 
fewer, an index is calculated based on the length 
of the password and the string is XORed against a 
32-byte constant block. For passwords of more than 
four characters, the string is padded to 32 bytes and 
run through four rounds of a function that XORs 
against a 64-byte constant block. By understanding 
the encoding schema, it is possible to essentially run 
the routines in reverse to decode the password. 


The Palm desktop software makes use of the Se- 
rial Link Protocol (SLP) to transfer information be- 
tween itself and the Palm device. Each SLP packet 
consists of a packet header, client data of variable 
size, and a packet footer [20]. During the HotSync 
negotiation process, one particular SLP packet’s 
client data consists of a structure which contains 
the encoded password block (Figure 2). 
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struct { 
UInt8 header [4] ; 
UInt8 exec_buf [6]; 
Int32 userID; 
Int32 viewerID; 
Int32 lastSyncPC; 
time_t successfulSyncDate; 
time_t lastSyncDate; 
UInt8 userLen; 
UInt8 passwordLen; 
UInt8 username [userLen+t1] ; 
UInt8 password [{passwordLen+t1] ; 


3; 


Figure 2: Structure sent during the HotSync process 
containing encoded password block _ 


Passwords of 4 Characters or Less: By com- 
paring the encoded password blocks of various short 
passwords (example in Figure 3), it was determined 
that a 32-byte constant (Figure 4) was simply being 
XORed against the ASCII password block. 


A = ASCII password 
B = 32-byte constant block 


C' = encoded password block 


The starting index, 7, into the constant block where 
the XOR operation should begin is calculated by: 


j = (A[O] + strlen(A)) % 32; 
The encoded password block is then created: 


for (i = 0; i < 32; ++i, ++)j) 


{ 
// wrap around to beginning 
if (j == 32) j = 0;. 
Cli] = ACi] XOR Bj]; 

} 


56 8C D2 3E 99 4B OF 88 09 02 13 45 07 04 13 44 
OC 08 13 5A 32 15 13 5D D2 17 EA D3 BS DF 55 63 


Figure 3: Encoded password block of ASCII pass- 


word ‘test’ 


Passwords Greater Than 4 Characters: The 
encoding scheme for long length passwords (up to 


09 02 13 45 07 04 13 44 OC 08 13 5A 32 15 13 5D 
D2 17 EA D3 BS DF 55 63 22 EQ Al 4A 99 4B OF 88 


Figure 4: 32-byte constant block for use with pass- 
words of length 4 characters or less 


31 characters in length) is more complicated than 
for short length passwords, although it, too, is re- 
versible. 


A = ASCII password 
B = 64-byte constant block 
C = encoded password block 


First, A is padded to 32 bytes in the following fash- 
ion: 


j = strlen(A); 


while (j < 32) 


{ 
for (i = j; i < j * 2; ++i) 
// increment each ASCII value by j 
Ai] = ALi - j] + j; 
j=j * 2; 
} 


The resultant 32-byte array, A, is then passed 
through four rounds of a function which XORs 
against a 64-byte constant (Figure 5). k is an in- 
dex that begins at {2,16,24,8} for each of the four 
rounds. 


j = (A[k] + Alk+1]) & Ox3F; // 6 LSB 
shift = (A[k+2] + A[k+3]) & 0x07; // 3 LSB 


for (i = 0; i < 32; ++i, ++j, ++k) 
{ 

// wrap around to beginning 

if (j == 64) j = 0; 

if (k == 32) k 


0; 
temp = B[j]; // xy 
temp <<= 8; 

temp |= BLj]; // xyxy 


temp >>= shift; 


C[{k] XOR= (unsigned char) temp; 
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The resultant 32-byte encoded password block (ex- 
ample in Figure 6) does not have any immediately 
visible remnants of the constant block as the short 
length encoding method does. However, it is still 
reversible with minimal computing resources. 


Bi 56 35 1A 9C 98 80 84 37 A7 3D 61 7F 2E E8 76 
2A F2 AS 84 07 C7 EC 27 6F 7D 04 CD 52 1E CD 5B 
B3 29 76 66 DO SE 4B CA 63 72 6F D2 FD 25 E6 7B 
C5 66 B3 D3 45 9A AF DA 29 86 22 6E B8 03 62 BC 


Figure 5: 64-byte constant block for use with pass- 
words greater than 4 characters . 


18 OA 43 3A 17 7D A3 CA D7 9D 75 D2 D3 C8 AS CF 
Fi 71 07 03 5A 52 4B B9 70 2D B2 Di DF AS 54 07 


Figure 6: Encoded password block of ASCII pass- 
word ‘testa’ 


4.2 Recommendations 


Palm OS 4.0, due to be released at the end of 2001, 
appears to have resolved the issue of weak password 
obfuscation. However, it is highly recommended 
that a thorough analysis of OS 4.0 takes place before 
a security-critical application is deployed. 


In the current state, it is recommended that Palm 
OS devices should not be trusted to store any criti- 
cal or confidential information. In lieu of this, users 
and vendors are encouraged to adhere to the follow- 
ing guidelines for increased password security: 


e Engage a challenge/response mechanism. 
These mechanisms will minimize the potential 
for adversaries to glean passwords through pas- 
sive monitoring of the transport medium. The 
transfer of a secret component, even if it is en- 
coded or obfuscated, over accessible buses (e.g., 
serial, IR, wireless, or network) is a risky design 
decision. Unfortunately, it’s common practice 
that applications choose to simply obfuscate 
passwords instead of using encryption. 


e Encrypt and salt credentials stored on 
systems. Simple obfuscation and reversible 
transforms lull the user into a false sense of se- 
curity and simultaneously show a lack of con- 
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cern about security from the vendor. The use 
of a salt, such as the Palm user name, user 
ID, or unique serial number of the Palm de- 
vice, minimizes the possibilities of a password 
being represented on multiple systems with the 
same hash. 


e Implement policy to lock and encrypt 
data on the device. The Palm OS Se- 
curity application provides “system lockout” 
functionality in which the Palm device will not 
be operational until the correct password is en- 
tered. This is meant to prevent an unautho- 
rized user from reading data or running appli- 
cations on the device. Although this protec- 
tion can be bypassed as discussed in §5, it pro- 
vides an additional layer of security for partic- 
ular deployments. The encryption of data can 
be achieved with a number of third-party appli- 
cations, though care should be taken to verify 
secure storage of the encryption components. 


e Implement an _ alternative password 
scheme. Third-party solutions exist which 
provide power-on and data protection by 
requiring a handwritten signature, physical 
button taps, or other form of password be- 
fore allowing access to the device. Ths use 
of graphical passwords on PDAs is studied 
in [12]. 


5 Backdoor Debug Modes 


Designed into the Palm OS is an RS232-based 
“Palm Debugger”, which provides source- and 
assembly-level debugging of Palm OS executables 
and the administration of databases existing on the 
physical device [21]. 


Entering a short keystroke combination [21], the 
Palm OS device enters one of two interfaces pro- 
vided by the Palm Debugger and monitors the serial 
port for communication. “Console mode” interacts 
with a high-level debugger and is used mostly for 
the manipulation of databases. “Debug mode” is 
typically used for assembly- and register-level de- 
bugging. A soft-reset of the Palm device will exit 
debug mode, leaving no proof of prior use. 


The Palm Debugger can be activated even if the 
Palm OS lockout functionality is enabled (which is 
currently assumed by most users to be a sufficient 
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protection feature, because a password is required 
before the device becomes operational). This prob- 
lem is verified to concern Palm OS versions 3.5.2 
and earlier. 


Aside from the specific attack of retrieving the ob- 
fuscated system password block by using export 
O "Unsaved Preferences" and decoding as de- 
tailed in §4.1, it is possible to access all database 
and record information on the entire Palm OS de- 
vice [16]. For example, using the import console 
command, one can load a Palm OS application into 
the device, therefore side-stepping any HotSync or 
beaming operations and logging mechanisms. A 
complete listing of console and debug commands can 
be found in [21]. 


Because the debug modes communicate with the 
host via the serial port, it would be possible to cre- 
ate a Palm OS-based application to emulate the re- 
quired commands and, with a modified HotSync ca- 
ble, be used for the retrieval of passwords or other 
data in a mobile fashion. When the possibility ex- 
ists to retrieve data from a portable device while 
“in the field” and not requiring the use of a desktop 
computer, the threat of physical attacks increases 
greatly. 


5.1 Recommendations 


Solutions for this class of attack can be remedied 
with minimal changes to the Palm OS. If the de- 
vice has been placed in the system lockout mode, 
the Palm Debugger functionality should be disabled. 
Palm OS 4.0 appears to have removed the activation 
of debug functionality during the “system lockout” 
mode. In an ideal situation, although a disadvan- 
tage to application developers, all debugging func- 
tionality should be removed in production devices. 


Additionally, logging all Palm Debugger actions, es- 
pecially with time stamping, aims towards forensics 
readiness and will aid in post-attack analysis. 


If access control features are implemented in future 
Palm OS versions, as they should be, it should be 
noted that the permissions remain intact during de- 
bug sessions and that global memory accessibility is 
not allowed. 


6 Infection Techniques 


Common to most virus applications, and intrinsic 
to worms, is the notion of self-replication. Through 
self-replication and propagation, the malignant code 
can infect programs, devices, users, or combinations 
thereof. Hence, it is important to look at avenues 
available to such programs to better understand the 
risks at hand and determine areas to analyze for 
solutions. 


Generic applications can be loaded in a number of 
different fashions. They can even execute without 
user knowledge or interaction. Any method of load- 
ing data onto the Palm OS device can act as an en- 
try point for virus or malicious code infection. Four 
major entry points for the Palm OS devices are: 
HotSync operations, serial ports, infrared beaming, 
and wireless radio. Additionally, applications can 
be loaded using the Palm Debugger as described in 
85. 


Possibly more threatening and intriguing is the po- 
tential for cross-architecture pollination and infec- 
tion. As with biology, the life cycle of a pathogen 
may involve more than one species of host. A virus 
could easily be designed to infect a desktop PC and 
contain a secondary payload for the Palm OS device. 
Alternatively, a virus on a Palm OS device could 


contain a payload aimed to compromise a desktop | 


PC. 


6.1 Application Installation Procedure 


The current installation procedure for loading third- 
party applications onto a Palm OS device is sim- 
plistic in nature and was not designed with secu- 
rity in mind. The Install Tool, provided with the 
Palm Desktop software, copies the desired applica- 
tion into the /Palm/<user>/Install directory on 
the desktop PC. Upon the next HotSync opera- 
tion, the contents in this directory are automatically 
loaded onto the Palm OS device. This is one ex- 
ample of cross-architecture pollination as the virus 
effectively transfers itself to the new platform. 


No confirmation or authentication mechanisms ex- 
ist during the HotSync operation. This shows the 
integrity and security of the host PC as an integral 
component in this chain of actions. If the host PC 
is compromised, the PDA can be considered com- 
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promised, as well. 


6.1.1 Recommendations 


Since the user places each individual program in the 
directory or otherwise intentionally labels the appli- 
cations to be uploaded, user verification at synchro- 
nization to confirm the applications should be a triv- 
ial solution. This could be achieved by automated 
prompting on the host PC or by manually inspect- 
ing the contents of the /Palm/<user>/Install di- 
rectory. However, many users have a learned behav- 
ior to simply accept system prompts without careful 
examination. 


Cryptographic signing of applications by the vendor 
then verified by the user or Palm device will also 
reduce the chances of illegitimate code being loaded 
or executed on the device. 


6.2 Desktop Conduits 


“Conduits”, in the form of Dynamic Link Libraries 
(DLLs), interface with the HotSync Manager pro- 
gram on the desktop PC. They enable the transfer 
of data between the Palm OS device and a specific 
desktop application during the HotSync process. 


The standard conduits for Palm OS transfer Ad- 
dress, Date Book, Memo Pad, and To Do List data 
to the Palm Desktop software. Palm Expense data 
interfaces directly with Microsoft Excel. Third- 
party conduits exist which replace the standard con- 
duits and will route data to Microsoft Outlook or 
Exchange, Lotus Notes, Novell GroupWise, or other 
Personal Information Manager (PIM). 


Conduits are an extremely likely entry point for the 
cross-architecture transfer of malicious code. Aside 
from virus infection (such as a macro virus through 
the use of Microsoft Word or Excel macro function- 
ality), malicious code transferred from the Palm de- 
vice to the desktop through a conduit could exploit 
a known security problem in the destination desk- 
top application. This could lead to compromise of 
the desktop machine (such as the execution of arbi- 
trary code, theft or erasure of data, or elevation of 
privilege). 
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6.2.1 Recommendations 


Cross-architecture infection risks exist for any 
portable device that employs data transfer or syn- 
chronization capabilities to other devices. Proper 
security practices should exist in the desktop envi- 
ronment consisting of, but not limited to, disabling 
macros, scripting, and the unprompted execution 
of code. Anti-virus software running on the desk- 
top should scan the incoming data before passing it 
to the destination application. Once the malicious 
code has successfully been transferred to the desti- 
nation application, it poses the same threats as if a 
user executed such a file directly. 


6.3 Creator ID Replacement 


Applications running on the Palm OS make use of 
a 4-byte Creator ID for identification purposes. If 
the Creator ID of a malicious application is defined 
to be the same as one of the built-in applications, it 
will be executed in place of the built-in application. 
Launching a Trojan program in this manner will 
appear transparent to the user until it is too late and 
the malicious action has occurred. Creator IDs of 
the basic built-in applications are listed in Table 1. 


This behavior has characteristics of a list created in 
a Last In First Out (LIFO) fashion. Upon addition 
of a new piece of software to the system, its Cre- 
ator ID is pushed onto the list. When a program is 
launched, a traversal of the list occurs to find the 
entry point to the program. When the first match 
on the Creator ID is found, the list traversal exits. 


Application Name Creator ID 
Address addr 
Calculator calc 
Date Book date 
Expense | exps 
HotSync sync 
Mail mail 
Memo Pad memo 
Preferences pref 
Security secr 
To Do List todo 


Table 1: Creator IDs of the basic Palm OS built-in 
applications 
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6.3.1 Recommendations 


Vendors can prevent this problem by monitoring the 
Creator IDs at the operating system layer and disal- 
lowing duplicates. Furthermore, a complete traver- 
sal of the list could take place upon each application 
launch and if duplicate Creator IDs are found, nei- 
ther application is executed and user intervention 
would be required. While this opens a window for 
denial-of-service-style attacks, it closes an obvious 
Trojan horse attack which is potentially much more 
damaging. 


6.4 Wireless Communications 


6.4.1 Infrared 


For point-to-point, close quarters communications, 
infrared is typically the model of choice. In a stan- 
dard IR beaming session, the Palm OS will send 
a sysAppLaunchCmdExgAskUser launch code to the 
receiving application. Typically, applications do not 
have custom handlers for this launch code, in which 
case the default response is to present the user with 
a dialog box prompting for acceptance or rejection 
of the request. If, however, the application handles 
the launch code, as detailed in 88.1, and sets the 
result flag to exgAskOk, the application will send a 
sysAppLaunchCmdExgReceiveData launch code and 
always receive the incoming data without displaying 
a dialog box or requiring user intervention. 


Using the Exchange Manager functionality in this 
manner, it is trivial to transmit and receive appli- 
cations and data over the infrared communications 
channel. With collusion on the receiving end, as 
would be possible with an infected system, IR func- 
tionality creates a viable conduit for propagation of 
virus and other malicious applications. 


The scenario of beaming business cards at conven- 
tions comes quickly to mind as a potential hostile 
environment that previously might not have been 
considered as such. Consider a scenario where an 
adversary, posing as a conference attendee, beams 
malicious code or other payload, in the form of a 
business card object, to another individual. The 
malicious code could then spread from this individ- 
ual to trusted parties during seemingly innocuous 
business card transfers. 


6.4.2 RF 


While infrared beaming is workable in close quar- 
ters, other mechanisms must be engaged for wide 
distance communications. The wireless technol- 
ogy space, particularly RF, has become a primary 
driver for portable devices. Internet and e-mail 
connectivity can be obtained through numerous 
providers, including Novatel Wireless, SkyTel, and 
Sprint PCS. Wireless Application Protocol (WAP)- 
capable PDAs and phones are becoming common- 
place. Symbol Technologies’ family of Palm OS 
devices integrate a Spectrum24 wireless local-area- 
network module for enterprise connectivity. The 
Palm VII employs a radio modem to communicate 
with the “Palm.Net” service on the Bell South Wire- 
less Data network. 


6.4.3 Recommendations 


As with any other ingress or egress point on PDAs, 
wireless technologies create a new vector for possible 
infection through such means as application trans- 
fer or the transmission of intentionally faulty data 
packets. The design of properly secured wireless 
networks is beyond the scope of this paper, but it 
should be noted that if the portable devices are not 
sufficiently protected, they become a weak link in 
the transaction process. Consideration should par- 
ticularly be placed on the storage of secret compo- 
nents (e.g., encryption keys), user authentication, 
and data transfer mechanisms. 


Care should be taken when running server applica- 
tions on a portable device, particularly when using 
RF technology (which has a wide operating range). 
These applications allow other devices to connect 
inbound to the server device thereby increasing the 
potential for malicious code to be transferred or for 
other malicious action (e.g., theft of data) to take 
place. 


Global system functionality that would always 
prompt for user input and display the applications 
requested for data reception or transmission would 
diminish wireless infection. The addition of logging 
mechanisms for post-mortem analysis would also as- 
sist. As these are two suggestions that require ven- 
dor intervention, it behooves the user of the device 
to be cognizant of their surroundings and assess the 
threat before accepting beamed information from 
unknown people. 
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7 Storage and Payload Hiding 


A key trait of virus code is the ability to remain in- 
visible to casual scrutiny. This is often accomplished 
by storing program contents in non-standard areas. 
While the various methods of encrypting or other- 
wise obfuscating the payload of a virus program to 
avoid detection from anti-virus software is beyond 
the scope of this paper, areas in which code may be 
attached or stored in Palm OS devices is addressed. 


7.1 Preferences and Databases 


In the Palm OS API, Preferences and Data 
Manager functions offer several avenues for data 
storage. System and application preferences 
are accessible via the Pref{Get ,Set }Preferences 
and Pref {Get ,Set}AppPreferences function calls. 
Similarly, any system or application database can 
be attached to and used to store malicious content. 
DmOpenDatabase, DmWrite, DmResizeRecord, and 
DmSetDatabaselInfo are all common database ma- 
nipulation functions that, due to the lack of protec- 
tion and ownership of individual records, become 
conduits for attachment. | 


Unused fields in records are commonly used as 
covert channels. Databases on the Palm OS device 
are no exception. For example, the Application and 
Sort Info Blocks are optional fields in each database 
that can be used to store application-specific infor- 
mation. Common data stored in this block includes 
category names or database version numbers. How- 
ever, it is not necessary for this field to be popu- 
lated and often times it is not. Traversing the ex- 
isting database records on the device and checking 
the appInfoID or sortInfoID parameter for a null 
pointer will yield a location for the attacker to store 
the handle (pointer to a location) of their payload. 
This would not affect the legitimate application’s 
usage in any way. 


7.2 Flash Memory 


Palm OS devices incorporating non-volatile Flash 
memory currently use it solely for the storage of the 
operating system code. Depending on the family of 
Palm OS device, there remains between 440kB and 
824kB of unused memory space. 
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Utilities exist, such as [27], which make use of 
the unused memory areas to backup applications 
and databases. These utilities are OS- and device- 
specific and use functionality outside of the Palm 
OS API. This is a perfect example of payload stor- 
age and is identical to how a malicious application 
would utilize Flash memory for such a purpose. 


Data could also be stored on the Flash memory out- 
side of the address space that is used by Palm OS, 
but within the valid memory map as specified in the 
DragonBall Group-Base Address registers. In do- 
ing so, applications running on Palm OS using only 
API functions will not be able to access nor see the 
data stored in this region. 


Recommendations to minimize the risks of improper 
Flash memory usage are discussed in §9.3.1. 


8 Execution Triggers 


Viruses do not always execute immediately after in- 
fecting a target device. There is often an “incuba- 
tion period” in which the virus sits dormant, wait- 
ing for a specific time, key sequence, or other pre- 
ordained initiator. The inclusion of an incubation 
period increases the difficulty of determining exactly 
how or when the system was infected. As more sys- 
tem activity takes place over time, the ability to 
backtrack to the point of infection becomes difficult 
if not impossible. 


8.1 Launch Codes 


Particular launch codes sent by Palm OS are re- 
ceived by all applications on the Palm device. This 
becomes a prime candidate for incubation or virus 
execution, since code segments defined in handling 
routines are executed without the user’s knowledge 
or intervention. Full details of the launch codes can 
be found in [22]. A casual perusal of the documenta- 
tion for launch codes uncovers several obvious events 
that will likely be used for incubation of malicious 
code. Our speculations on these are listed in Ta- 
ble 2. 


Launch codes are handled in switch-style con- 
structs within the PilotMain function. An applica- 
tion checks each code that it receives to determine 
if a handler exists. If one does exist, execution is 
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Launch Code 
sysAppLaunchCmdSystemReset 


Potential Incubation Method 
This launch code signifies that a system reset has just occurred. 


No user input is allowed during this launch code. As Palm OS 
devices are not reset at regular intervals, this provides a random 
timing for the launch of malicious code. 


sysAppLaunchCmdSyncNotify 


When a HotSync operation has been completed or an application 


. has been successfully beamed and received by the device, this 
launch code is sent to application. This could signify that the 
malicious code has successfully propagated to the target device 
and can perform its payload hiding or destructive actions. 


sysAppLaunchCmdAlarmTriggered 


A most probable launch code for malicious use. Malicious code 


could set an alarm for a future time. Upon receipt of the alarm, 
the desired code would be executed. 


Table 2: Selected application launch codes and theorized incubation methods 


handed off to the appropriate functions. The launch 
code of sysAppLaunchCmdNormalLaunch, sent when 
an application is normally executed, would most 
often vector to legitimate code. This provides an 
appearance of normalcy while malicious payloads 
remain dormant until their specific launch code is 
seen. 


8.1.1 Application Transfer 


Through the use of launch codes sent by the Palm 
OS during the loading of an application (via the 
HotSync process or IR beaming), it is possible to 
have an application self-execute after it has been 
transferred to the target device. Using an infection 
technique such as described in §6.1, it would be triv- 
ial for malicious code to be loaded and executed on 
a Palm device with the legitimate user having no 
knowledge of the event. 


A typical sequence to execute an application by 
transfer is as follows: 


The newly transferred application will first receive 
a sysAppLaunchCmdSyncNotify launch code from 
the OS to specify that the device has success- 
fully received the application. If the handling of 
this launch code sets an alarm for an immedi- 
ate or future time, the application will be started 
again with a sysAppLaunchCmdAlarmTriggered 
launch code when that time is reached. ‘The 
AppLaunchWithCommand API function can be called 
with a sysAppLaunchCmdNormalLaunch launch code 
in order for the application to begin normal execu- 
tion. 


8.1.2 Recommendations 


While it is difficult to determine if programs being 
introduced to the system are malicious in nature, it 
is possible to sweep existing applications to deter- 
mine if new launch code handlers have been inserted 
since the application’s original introduction. The 
modification of an existing program to execute new 
code at launch would be endemic of viral activity 
and noticeable through these scans. 


8.2 Trap Patching 


Well-known to the virus writing community is the 
notion of “trap patching”. When a system function 
is called, the operating system performs a look-up 
on the trap dispatch table to determine where in 
memory the desired function is located. In patch- 
ing a system function, this address is replaced in the 
table with an address pointing to new code. Often- 
times, the new code will hand execution off to the 
original routine after it has served its purpose. In 
such a scenario, the patch appears invisible to the 
end user, as the original functionality still succeeds. 


Trap patching has many uses beyond that of virus 
design. For Palm OS devices, trap patching has 
been made popular with HackMaster [13]. Any na- 
tive functions in the Palm OS are potential vectors 
that can be trapped and exploited. This is not only 
the case for exported user programming interfaces, 
but includes those that are defined for system-use 
only. 
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To help in understanding trap patching as a vulner- | 


ability, consider a trivial denial-of-service event: 


When a penUpEvent event is detected in the 
writing area, SysHandleEvent hands control 
over to the GrfProcessStroke API function. 
GrfProcessStroke is located in the trap dispatch 
table and the Program Counter starts execution at 
the address returned. If the GrfProcessStroke rou- 
tine were replaced with a stub that returned imme- 
diately after entry, which is to say that the routine 
does nothing, the attack would result in characters 
being prevented from entering into the key queue. 


Obviously, this constitutes a much more benign 
attack than ones that might be introduced with 
greater functionality. 


8.2.1 Recommendations 


Solutions for this class of problem have been histori- 
cally difficult [7, 25]. Rollback, in particular, makes 
the tracking of potentially legitimate patching prob- 
lematic. For example, take a natural scenario as 
shown in Figure 7. 


1— A 
2—-B 
3-—C 


Figure 7: Functions {1,2,3} with corresponding Ad- 
dresses {A,B,C} 


Assuming that the structure in the trap dispatch 
table for Function 1 is modified to point to a new 
Address, D (Figure 8), it would be up to the pro- 
gram that introduced the modification to keep track 
of the original value. 


If yet another patching program is introduced, it 
would note the native location of Function 1 as Ad- 
dress D. In this case, the second program has no way 
of knowing that it did not store the original address 
of Function 1. Upon the first program returning 
Function 1 to Address A, the second program can 
still rollback, pushing the return location back to 
that of Address D. 
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17 “A 
2——B 
3—C 


Figure 8: Function 1 patched to point to Address 
D. Address D hands off to the original location, Ad- 
dress A, upon completion. 


Potential exists for periodic checks against vendor- 
published hash tables to avoid the rollback scenario. 
It is envisioned that vendors would publish and 
cryptographically sign a list of the entry points to 
the various functions. Checks could be made on the 
portable devices themselves. The Palm OS could 
also create a list of entry points of newly installed 
applications and, upon execution, check the stored 
values against the live values noting discrepancies. 
A message box or other user alert would be shown 
should the necessity arise. A cryptographic copro- 
cessor, such as [8, 26], could assist in the secure 
storage of these entry points. 


9 Malicious Actions 
9.1 Application Deletion 


Without memory protection, it is trivial to create 
applications capable of deleting program code or 
database information. The Palm.Liberty.A Tro- 
jan horse, detected in August 2000 and claimed to 
be the first known Trojan for the Palm OS platform, 
did just this in erasing all databases on the device. 
With complete and unrestricted memory access, the 
malicious application simply iterates through the 
linked list of databases and unlinks each one as it 
proceeds. 


9.1.1 Recommendations 


There are several preventive approaches for this 
type of attack. Trapping operating system calls at 
the API level has been employed in certain scenar- 
ios [18]. The calls are often patched to alert the user 
of a particular action or to disallow an action alto- 
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Register(s) 


Potential Effects 


Phase-Locked Loop (PLL) Control System can be halted. 


Power Control 
Group-Base Address 
Group-Base Address Mask 
Chip-Select 

LCD Controller Module 


Corrupted memory maps making code and data 
fetches impossible. 


Affect LCD functionality. It may be possible to 


cause LCD hardware damage by modifying the 
refresh frequency or by improper power cycling. 


Table 3: Selected registers and theorized effects of improper modification 


gether. Placing the onus of allowing or disallowing 
certain functions on the user can be problematic 
as, more often than not, the user is not security- 
conscious and will improperly configure, circum- 
vent, or completely ignore the protection mecha- 
nisms due to their complexity. Security processes 
need to be in place at the operating system level 
that are undetectable and inescapable. 


While this technique of trapping operating system 
calls has enjoyed some amount of success, it has 
the drawback that applications legitimately creat- 
ing and erasing their own databases are often hin- 
dered. One remedy to this situation is to have the 
operating system enforce rules that only allow mod- 
ification to databases with the same Creator [ID as 
the application performing the actions. In this case, 
the Creator ID would need to be non-modifiable by 
the user. 


9.2 Register Manipulation 


While attacks using the Palm OS API are a major 
threat, lack of compartmentalization in the operat- 
ing system allows the user to target the underlying 
hardware controlling the device. The DragonBall 
allows direct control of its registers via memory- 
mapping. Direct control of these registers allows 
an attacker to control many low-level aspects of de- 
vice operation. An application simply has to define 
a pointer to the specific memory location represent- 
ing the target register. 


By examining the DragonBall registers, we have de- 
termined particular registers that, when improperly 
modified, can lead to disruptive events or physical 
damage to the Palm OS device. Our theorized ef- 
fects are listed in Table 3. It should be noted that 
while these examples focus on the DragonBall pro- 


cessor, other embedded microprocessors exhibit sim- 
ilar vulnerabilities. These attacks are comparable 
to the desktop computer environment in which ma- 
licious programs would change the synchronization 
rate of a monitor or over-drive and manipulate hard 
drive heads. 


9.2.1 Recommendations 


Direct register access is not detected by existing 
anti-virus software. Current software in this field 
only watches for improper usage of the Palm OS 
API function calls (such as the DmEraseDatabase 
function). 


Discerning a legitimate application from a malicious 
application is challenging when direct register access 
is involved. One solution is to prevent any third- 
party application from direct register access. While 
this would hinder legacy applications that did not 
adhere to the published API, the minor loss in back- 
wards compatibility would most likely be deemed 
acceptable for the increase in security. 


9.3. Memory Corruption 


Devices using Flash memory supporting field- 
upgradeable operating systems have _ inflection 
points that ROM-based devices do not. Malicious 
code is capable of taking advantage of the field- 
upgradeable capabilities of the Flash device to mod- 
ify or destroy data. Through this, they can patch 
the operating system with custom code or com- 
pletely overwrite it. [9, 10] provides details of per- 
forming operating system upgrades in the Flash 
memory of Palm OS devices. 
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Figure 9: Possible design configuration for a secure PDA 


Successful attacks on Flash can be crippling for the 
Palm OS device. The critical boot loader function- 
ality for controlling field-upgrades is often stored in 
Flash. If this area is not properly protected using 
the Software Protection and Boot-Block locking fea- 
tures provided by the Flash memory device, it can 
be altered. Complete erasure of the boot loader pre- 
vents field-reprogramming of the operating system 
and will require the device to be returned to the fac- 
tory for replacement. Any data not stored in pro- 
tected areas of Flash memory is subject to erasure 
or modification, often without detection. 


9.3.1 Recommendations 


Current implementations of Palm OS devices do not 
use any Flash memory for application data stor- 
age and is used solely to store the operating sys- 
tem itself. All applications and data reside on 
battery-backed RAM. Therefore; a trivial solution 
for security-critical deployments would be to use de- 
vices that store the OS in ROM (such as the PalmPi- 
lot family) or guarantee that the entire Flash device 
is read-only. A similar scenario (Figure 9) would be 
to use a ROM device for all boot loading and Flash 
memory upgrade routines, still leaving the actual 
operating system in Flash. This would allow the 
critical routines to be protected and still allow the 
OS to be upgraded. It is apparent that the current 
PDA model places convenience of OS upgrades of 
greater importance than security. 


A disadvantage to using Flash memory for the stor- 
age of applications and other often-modified data is 
the low amount of write-cycles (typically ~10,000) 
guaranteed during the memory’s lifetime. Given 
that RAM has no such limitation, it is still a natural 
choice for this type of data storage. 


The Boot-Block areas of Flash memory could be 
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used to implement a secure boot process similar 
to [1], which will guarantee the integrity of the sys- 
tem. 


Implementing a hardware-based memory manage- 
ment unit (MMU) will aid in supplying memory 
isolation and preventing applications from unau- 
thorized access to external memory. The MMU, 
commonly designed into embedded microprocessors, 
is not available in the DragonBall core. For pur- 
poses of Palm OS devices, this unit could be im- 
plemented in an application-specific IC (ASIC) or 
programmable logic device. It is hoped that an 
MMU is designed into the ARM core for future 
DragonBall processors. The MMU is located on the 
address and data buses between the microproces- 
sor and the external memory. If the address re- 
quested for read/write access is outside of a legal, 
pre-defined range, the MMU can either prevent the 
operation outright or respond back to the processor 
in some manner. 


It should be noted that solely implementing an 
MMU is not enough for proper memory protection. 
If the Palm OS is modified by an adversary, it may 
still be possible to access “restricted” areas of Flash. 
Using [1] in conjunction with an MMU implementa- 
tion will work nicely, as there is integrity to guaran- 
tee that the operating system and underlying com- 
ponents are trusted and there is hardware-based 
memory protection for fault isolation. Figure 9 is 
one possible design configuration. —The ROM and 
the MMU could be internal to the CPU, depend- 
ing on its type. The MMU will monitor the address 
and data buses as described previously. The en- 
tire configuration could be designed as an ASIC or 
as a secure cryptographic coprocessor, along with 
the proper tamper-response and physical protection 
systems as recommended in (4, 6]. 


Another solution to the problem of accessible Flash 
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memory and risks of intentional corruption would 
be to introduce hardware jumper protection. This 
would physically allow or prevent writing to the 
Flash device. In order to accomplish this, a user 
would typically have to place a jumper or depress a 


button to enable or disable writing to Flash mem-. 


ory areas. Such a jumper could be connected to the 
Chip Enable, Write Enable, or Output Enable line 
of the memory device. Alternatively, it could en- 
able circuitry that would connect the required ad- 
dress lines between the processor and memory de- 
vice. When enabling field-upgradeable functional- 
ity, some modicum of due diligence must be taken 
to ensure integrity and authorization for such ac- 
tions. Even if the hardware jumper was only active 
for the regions storing the base operating system, 
this would increase the security of the system. If 
applications are stored in Flash in future devices, 
the same scenario would exist and the user would 
have to physically “approve” each application as it 
is loaded into their device. This, however, is tedious 
for the user and could easily be bypassed with sim- 
ple modifications to the hardware. 


Secure coprocessors, such as [8, 26], enable secure 
distributed applications by providing safe havens 
where an application program can execute, free of 
observation and interference by an adversary with 
direct physical access to the device [26]. Designing 
such a configuration into the underlying Palm OS 
hardware will greatly enhance the security of the de- 
vice and may minimize enough risk to be a suitable 
platform for security-based applications. It is pos- 
sible that smartcards can serve as interim crypto- 
graphic coprocessors for portable devices [28]. Ad- 
ditionally, [3] proposes a software-based solution of 
using PDAs as cryptographic tokens. 


Currently, Palm OS devices are extremely vulner- 
able to Flash memory attacks and have no protec- 
tion mechanisms as described in this section. This is 
quite possibly the case for other PDAs and portable 
devices, as well. 


10 Conclusions 


In this paper, we analyzed the design of the Palm OS 
and hardware platform with respect to data storage 
issues, improper security design, and malicious code 
threats. Vulnerable and at-risk areas were identified 
that could be taken advantage of for such attacks. It 


has been pointed out that a variety of problems exist 
that can be exploited at both the operating system 
and hardware levels. Specific changes to Palm OS 
and its associated hardware were recommended and 
would be required to begin to properly implement 
preventive measures. 


For solutions, it becomes apparent that implement- 
ing layer-based access control may be necessary to 
allow the application level to communicate only 
with the operating system. Conjunctively, these 
access control mechanisms would allow the oper- 
ating system only to communicate with the hard- 
ware. The current design of the Palm OS soft- 
ware and hardware is not laid out in this fashion. 
As a result, many of the attacks discussed in this 
paper remain extremely difficult to defend against 
with third-party software running at the application 
layer. If future versions of Palm OS allow third- 
party applications to run as multi-threaded, anti- 
virus applications could essentially run in the “back- 
ground” and use monitoring techniques as proven 
useful in desktop environments. Additionally, it 
may be possible to emulate a virtual machine that 
provides integrity and memory protection. Virtual 
memory areas of RAM used during cryptographic 
operations can be encrypted similar to [24] to pro- 
tect temporarily stored plaintext. 


The cryptographic code signing of applications has 
been used in many ActiveX scripts and Java applets 
for a number of years. Portable devices should em- 
ploy such methods to verify the integrity of trusted 
applications. Ideally, the code signing routines and 
resultant signatures would be stored in ROM along 
with the Certificate Authority (CA) public key of 
the product vendor. It may be possible to store 
signatures in Secure Digital (SD) external memory 
cards.(which are planned to be designed into Palm 
OS devices in late 2001) or Handspring’s Spring- 
board modules. 


In lieu of any operating system upgrades or hard- 
ware re-designs, there are a number of simple and 
immediate precautionary measures a user can ex- 
ercise to reduce the risk of data theft or malicious 
attacks: 


e Be aware of what applications are being loaded 
onto the portable device. If an application 
comes from an untrusted source, extra care 
must be taken. This may entail using an ex- 
isting anti-virus package on the PC to scan the 
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file for known threats or testing the application 
functionality on a spare device. 


e Monitor the HotSync Log and Last HotSync 
Operation date to verify that there were no 
unauthorized HotSync operations performed. 


e Disable the “Beam Receive” functionality in 
the System Preferences panel. Enable this fea- 
ture only when necessary. This prohibits any- 
one from beaming information to the Palm OS 
device. 


e Be aware of the physical location of your Palm 
device at all times. Attaching a belt clip or 
lanyard will reduce loss, misplacement, or theft. 


Because Palm OS devices account for the majority 
of the PDA market, it is hoped that the research in 
this paper is used to create a more secure computing 
environment in the short term. It is also hoped that 
the analyses and ideas provided in this paper will be 
used in future work to design more secure products. 


In the current state, caution should be taken when 
employing portable devices for security purposes. In 
a War College-style approach, it is believed by the 
authors that oftentimes the simple knowledge of a 
vulnerable area is enough to help steer the user to- 
wards more security-conscious use. 
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Abstract 


Security conscious users of file systems re- 
quire that deleted information and its associ- 
ated meta-data are no longer accessible on the 
underlying physical disk. Existing file system 
implementations only reset the file system data 
structures to reflect the removal of data, leaving 
both the actual data and its associated meta- 
data on the physical disk. Even when this in- 
formation has been overwritten, it may remain 
visible to advanced probing techniques such as 
magnetic force microscopy or magnetic force 
scanning tunneling microscopy. Our project ad- 
dresses this problem by adding support to the 
Linux kernel for asynchronous secure deletion 
of file data and meta-data. We provide an im- 
plementation for the Ezxt2 file system; other 
file systems can be accommodated easily. An 
asynchronous overwriting process sacrifices im- 
mediate security but ultimately provides a far 
more usable and complete secure deletion fa- 
cility. We justify our design by arguing that 
user-level secure deletion tools are inadequate in 
many respects and that synchronous deletion fa- 
cilities are too time consuming to be acceptable 
to users. Further, we contend that encrypting 
file information, either using manual tools or a 
encrypted file system, is not a sufficient solution 
to alleviate the need for secure data deletion. 


1 Introduction 


Secure deletion of data has been considered’ 


for years, and different implementations of se- 
cure deletion facilities abound. However from 
our survey of secure deletion techniques, no one 
yet has implemented it completely and in a truly 
usable fashion. After we explain our original 
motivation and background material, we will 
detail the shortcomings of existing techniques 
for securely deleting information from disks. 


Initially, our motivation stemmed from con- 
sidering distributed access to sensitive data and 
distributed file systems. Users increasingly ac- 
cess their data from remote locations including 
home and office machines, terminals in airports 
and Internet cafes, and multiple workstations in 
universities’ computer clusters. Many applica- 
tions and distributed file systems cache sensitive 
user data on the local disks to improve perfor- 
mance. Distributed file systems such as AFS 
[11] may cache user data on the client machine 
or users themselves may copy sensitive files to 
the local directories. Many web browsers cache 
accessed information on the local drive. Even 
when the web cache is cleared the data remains 
on the underlying physical disk. 


Users need assurances that their sensitive 
data does not remain visible on every machine 
they use. Sensitive data must be overwritten, 
sometimes with multiple overwrite passes, mak- 
ing the original data inaccessible even to ad- 
vanced probing techniques. We have imple- 
mented such a secure deletion mechanism in the 
form of a configurable kernel daemon that asyn- 
chronously overwrites disk blocks. The interface 
to the daemon is general; any block-oriented file 
system can use the daemon to overwrite blocks 
on a particular device. Once the overwrite pro- 
cess is complete, the daemon invokes a regis- 
tered callback that updates the file system state. 


Section 2 briefly covers background informa- 
tion explaining how data is stored on disk, how 
it can be recovered even after it has been over- 
written a limited number of times, and require- 
ments for ensuring that deleted data cannot be 
recovered. Section 3 discusses the shortcomings 
of user-level secure deletion tools and problems 
with relying solely upon cryptographic tech- 
niques to prevent deleted data from being ac- 
cessible. Section 4 details the design goals of 
our system. Section 5 details our implementa- 
tion and usage suggestions. Section 6 considers 
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the performance, ease of use, applicability, and 
security of our system. Finally, Section 7 con- 
cludes the paper. 


2 Background 


Recovering data deleted normally from a disk 
drive is remarkably easy. Most users are not 
aware that after they delete a file it still re- 
mains visible on the disk until overwritten by 
new data. This may mean deleted data remains 
on the disk for considerable lengths of time. 
Many user space tools that recover deleted files 
exist both for Unix, Windows and Macintosh 
machines[8]. The ability to recover supposedly 
deleted files is beneficial to users who inadver- 
tently remove important files, but most people 
would be shocked to learn that their deleted 
data is still very accessible. 


Even after data has been overwritten it may 
still be accessible. Magnetic force microscopy 
and (MFM) magnetic force scanning tunneling 
microscopy (STM) are two techniques that en- 
able the imaging of magnetization patterns with 
remarkably high resolutions. Using MFM and a 
knowledge of well documented disk formats an 
image can be developed in under ten minutes 
for older drives[10]. Data is stored on a disk as 
patterns of varying magnetic strength and each 
write of the disk head changes the magnetic field 
strength at a position in a predictable manner. 
Scanning tools can “peel back” layers of this 
magnetic information recovering older data. (A 
much more complete technical description of the 
process can be found in the references[10, 12].) 


On older disks the encoding patterns are re- 
ferred to as run-length-limited encodings (RLL) 
since they limit the number of consecutive 
ones and zeros appearing in the encoding pat- 
terns. Modern drives use a different encod- 
ing scheme called Partial-Response Maximum- 
Likelihood (PRML) encoding. The difference is 
in the constraints placed on the encoding data 
patterns. To most effectively overwrite a por- 
tion of a disk each magnetic domain on the disk 
should be flipped a number of times. While 
older drives could be overwritten more effec- 
tively by employing particular overwrite pat- 
terns, specific patterns have not been designed 
for the existing PRML encoding techniques. 
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There is considerable controversy regarding 
the capability to recover data that has been 
overwritten. Prevailing attitudes among some 
Internet communities seems to be that various 
government agencies have the ability to recover 
data from drives even if the data has been over- 
written any number of times. Numerous anec- 
dotal stories regarding these supposed capabili- 
ties can be found on the web. Though still heav- 
ily referenced, the Department of Defense stan- 
dard DOD 5220.22-M [16] is outdated and does 
not reflect current drive technology. It man- 
dates that seven random read/write passes be 
made over data before it is considered securely 
destroyed. This compels many users to believe 
that large numbers of overwrite passes are re- 
quired. 


Twenty commercial data recovery companies 
were contacted during this project. Each was 
asked if they could recover a 100KB data file 
that had been accidentally completely overwrit- 
ten once with random data. All but one indi- 
cated that they could not recover the data if 
it had really been overwritten. One company 
[2] that did possess appropriate tools and was 
willing to try casually estimated the chance of 
success at ”less than one percent.” 


It is difficult to ascertain what truly is pos- 
sible. Given the wide variety of opinions and 
desires, our approach is to let users select the 
deletion procedures they feel most comfortable 
using. We strongly suspect that users will have 
made the recovery task impossible with a small 
number of overwriting passes at least for mod- 
ern disk drives. For older drives, additional 
overwrite passes should be employed[10]. 


3 Limitations of Alternative Ap- 
proaches 


User-level secure deletion tools and crypto- 
graphic techniques attempt to provide some 
guarantees that sensitive data will not be re- 
coverable once it is deleted. These approaches 
are useful in many respects, but are not always 
an appropriate solution. Secure data deletion 
implemented at the file system level is still re- 
quired. This section details the limitations of 
user space tools and cryptographic techniques 
for secure data deletion. 
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3.1 User Space Deletion Tools 


Any implementation of secure deletion at the 
user-level will be inadequate. Numerous user- 
level secure deletion tools already exist (for ex- 
ample [5, 17, 19, 21].) While these tools can be 
used productively for immediate synchronous 
overwriting of individual files, they do not pro- 
vide a complete usable solution. All user space 
programs face the following problems that can- 
not be addressed effectively. 


1. File meta-data cannot be overwritten 
completely at the user level: The sen- 
sitive information in a file system includes 
the contents of a file and the file meta- 
data including the name, size, owner in- 
formation, and creation, modification, ac- 
cess, and deletion times. User-level pro- 
grams overwrite only the file data itself. 
Although parts of the meta-data could be 
overwritten using touch to set the file ac- 
cess, creation, and modification times and 
renaming the file to obfuscate the file name, 
such techniques are cumbersome and inef- 
ficient. Even with such a workaround, im- 
portant file meta-data information such as 
what blocks the file contained, user and 
group ownerships, and deletion time could 
not be removed. 


2. Secure deletion tools cannot be in- 
terposed between all file operations: 
Although it is possible to replace obvious 
file removal programs such as rm with a 
user-level secure deletion tool, this does 
not work with other less obvious means of 
deleting file data, such as replacing a file 
with the contents of another. 


cp <file> <existingfile> 


To be used with a user-level secure dele- 
tion mechanism, these commands would 
have to be wrapped with scripts that would 
first securely overwrite the existing file be- 
fore proceeding with the normal file op- 
eration. Further, and particularly prob- 
lematic, a user-level deletion tool would 
have to be integrated with every applica- 
tion that handles its own file management. 
While dynamically linked libraries could be 
changed appropriately, statically linked bi- 
naries would remain a problem. 


3. File truncation cannot be handled ef- 
fectively: User-level deletion programs 
only overwrite an entire file and thus do 
not handle file truncation. If someone uses 
an editor to delete half a file, causing some 
blocks to be returned to the list of free 
blocks, that information will not be se- 
curely overwritten and will remain visible 
on the disk. One might imagine handing off 
a file to a secure deletion tool and telling it 
to overwrite past a particular offset. How- 
ever, this interferes with any correctness 
notions an application might have about 
file contents and is inefficient if the trun- 
cation would not actually return a block to 
the free list. Fundamentally applications 
calling truncate do not have enough infor- 
mation to know if blocks have to be over- 
written. Again, all applications invoking 
file truncate would have to be modified. 


4. Overwriting data synchronously is in- 
convenient and often unusable from a 
user perspective: When a synchronous 
deletion tool is used, users are generally 
unwilling to wait for the overwriting pro- 
cess to complete. While the deletion pro- 
cess could be placed in the background, 
allowing activities to proceed, application 
correctness may depend upon the file not 
being in the name space after the deletion 
tool is called. The deletion tool could re- 
name a file before the overwrite process be- 
gins; however, renaming is not possible for 
a truncation operation since the file is not 
removed from the name space. 


3.2 Cryptographic Techniques 


Another approach to prevent user data from 
remaining visible on the disk is to use encryp- 
tion. The possible approaches are to use either 
an encrypted file system or encryption tools to 
selectively encrypt files on a disk. The idea is 
that encoded data will not be accessible with- 
out the encryption key. If the encryption key 
can be intentionally lost, the data is destroyed 
without overwriting it. 


This approach has been proposed [4] for re- 
voking data from both the file system and all 
backup tapes on which the data is stored. The 
security of this particular system depends upon 
either the proper management and destruction 
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of personal copies of a master key or upon a 
third party trusted to properly destroy their 
public private key pairs periodically. While be- 
ing a compelling solution from the standpoint 
of handling all backup data, the solution is not 
as Satisfying from a practical standpoint. Users 
who want data to be securely deleted may not 
want to trust any third parties and the alter- 
native of storing and destroying personal copies 
of encryption keys will seem laborious to many 
users. We address how backups should be han- 
dled in our system in Section 7. 


Another cryptographic approach is to use a 
Steganographic File System[1]. While not at- 
tempting to achieve the same goal, deleted data 
in such a system could not be proved to exist, 
therefore a user could not be compelled to turn 
over an encryption key. Secure deletion must 
mean that even the owner of the data cannot 
recover it later by any means. There is a psy- 
chological need satisfied by knowing that even 
oneself cannot recover securely deleted data. 


In a more general sense, all cryptographic 
approaches suffer from the following common 
problems. 


1. Encryption keys can be revoked or 
compromised: Anytime that a key is re- 
voked the data associated with it must be 
considered accessible. Users can be com- 
pelled by law to turn over their encryption 
keys or their keys can be otherwise compro- 
mised. In any case, deleted encrypted-files 
that remain on a disk are as accessible as 
plain-text if the key is available. 


2. Encryption may not be a viable op- 
tion for performance or legal reasons: 
The performance of an encrypted file sys- 
tem compared to a regular file system may 
be unacceptable. Encryption tools may be 
too much of a performance penalty since 
the tool must be used for every file op- 

eration, not just at data deletion time. 

Users may simply want assurances that 
their deleted data is not accessible but not 
want all file data to be encrypted. In some 
countries, encrypting file data may not be 
a legal option or available encryption may 
not be acceptably strong. 


3. Plaintext files may remain visible: Be- 
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fore files are encrypted, they may have 
existed as plaintext stored either in tem- 
porary or regular files. See the BugTraq 
archives [3] for an interesting discussion 
of plaintext temporary files created by the 
Windows 2000 EFS [14] that remain visi- 
ble on disk in some common cases. These 
plain text files must be deleted securely. 


4 Design Goals 


Our design focused on addressing two main 
goals: completeness and transparency. Com- 
pleteness entails that all the data over the en- 
tire course of a file’s existence must have been 
securely overwritten. File data read into appli- 
cation buffers and swapped out to a swap disk 
must not be accessible either. Security guar- 
antees must be maintained if a system crash 
happens before the disk blocks have been fully 
overwritten. If a crash occurs between writing 
the sensitive data to a disk block and modifi- 
cation of the inode, we need to ensure that the 
data is properly erased. Thus the procedures 


followed after crash need to be modified to han- 


dle this problem. The goal is for no remnants of 
a deleted file to remain anywhere on the physi- 
cal disk. 


Our completeness requirement entails that 
we consider different aspects of a file system 
usage such as the disk drive behaviors, sys- 
tem administration policies, and user practices. 
SCSI disks, for instance, keep a large in-memory 
cache. The proper mode bits must be set on 


_ SCSI drive writes to ensure that data actually 


is written to the physical disk. Drives that re- 
map blocks to other sectors upon sector failure 
must be addressed. Another issue that must 
be considered is the possibility of having mul- 
tiple copies of a file, either because of a users’ 
actions or the backup policies of a system ad- 
ministrator. While our system does not address 
this facet of completeness, we do our best in our 
system documentation to ensure that users are 
aware of all the issues. 


Our second goal is to achieve transparency 
from both a user perspective and system per- 
spective. File deletion and truncation must be 
very fast to satisfy user expectations. A reg- 
ular remove operation or file truncation opera- 
tion can proceed at in-memory speeds. When 
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a user deletes half a document that was previ- 
ously saved, they do not consider the effects of 
the underlying disk blocks being returned to a 
free list. When replacing one file with another, 
a user does not typically consider the removal of 
data blocks from the replaced file that actually 
occurred within the file system. Users thus are 
accustomed to data deletion operations being 
fast and transparent. 


Secure removal is inherently a slow opera- 
tion that involves ensuring the underlying disk 
blocks have been overwritten with data multiple 
times. Overwriting a file with even two passes 
of data involves writing the data, flushing the 
data to disk, waiting for the head seek and writ- 
ing to complete, and then repeating the process. 
This will be unacceptably long for even a small 
file. Were a user to delete a file with megabytes 
of data, the removal process would be intoler- 
ably slow. A user should be able to delete or 
truncate a file and proceed immediately with 
other normal operations. To this end, we use 
an asynchronous deletion process that takes the 
deleted blocks and writes over them numerous 
times. As far as a user is concerned, the user 
time spent in deleting a file securely is compara- 
ble to the time taken for deleting a conventional 
file. 


To ensure transparency, disk quotas must be 
maintained properly during the period of time 
while the blocks are being overwritten. We re- 
quire that a user’s disk quota reflect the fact 
that the disk blocks being overwritten are not 
available for reassignment. Blocks remain a 
part of a user’s disk quota until the overwrite 
process is complete and the blocks are returned 
to the free list. Without this requirement, a 
user would be able to quickly allocate and se- 
curely delete large files, starving other users of 
disk resources. 


We provide our system with the caveat that 
our secure deletion tool intentionally uses dele- 
tion techniques that preserves the integrity of 
the disk drive. For some users, true peace of 
mind may come only from using a degauss- 
ing tool or following other suggested techniques 
such as burning, or pulverizing the disk[7]. Our 
secure deletion technique is designed for those 
interested in leaving their disk in a working 
state. Anyone requiring more extensive destruc- 
tion of data and device obviously should pursue 


other options. 


5 Implementation 


Our system is split into two parts, a kernel 
daemon that overwrites blocks on a device, and 
modifications to a file system that hands off disk 
blocks to the daemon and appropriately over- 
writes file meta-data. This is a general design 
that can support any block-oriented file system. 
We have implemented the necessary modifica- 
tions for the Linux Ext2 file system. Other file 
systems may be added as time permits. 


The goal of our modifications is to completely 
remove the remnants of any file or directory 
that needs to be deleted securely. When a file is 
deleted or truncated, we pass the released disk 
blocks to an asynchronous daemon process that 
overwrites the data blocks a configurable num- 
ber of times. Only after the blocks have been 
overwritten do we return them to the file sys- 
tem to be reallocated. An important benefit of 
this approach is that the asynchronous daemon 
can perform the overwrites while the disk would 
otherwise be idle. Our approach sacrifices im- 
mediate security by allowing sensitive data to 
remain on the disk past the point where the 
user has deleted it. However it ensures that reg- 
ular disk operations can proceed without being 
delayed by the secure deletion of files. In the 
following sections we explain the modifications 
to the Ext2 file system code and the implemen- 
tation of the asynchronous deletion daemon. 


We implemented our system using the lat- 
est Linux kernel version, which at the time was 
linuz-2.4.2. The compiled daemon is 12K B in 
size. The modifications to the file system adds 
an additional 3900B to Ext2 file system. Over- 
all the code for the overwriting daemon entails 
roughly 800 lines of kernel code. We have been 
successfully running this system for the past 
month on one of the author’s machines. 


5.1 Secure deletion in Ext2 file sys- 
tem 


The Ext2 file system already contains an in- 
ode flags field for which one flag is supposed to 
indicate secure deletion. Secure deletion itself 
was not previously implemented probably be- 
cause of the performance penalty of a naive im- 
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plementation. On Linux, various file flags can 
be listed using the lsattr command and set us- 
ing chattr. The secure deletion flag is set by 
issuing the 


chattr +s <filename> 


command. Directories as well as files can be 
marked for secure deletion. Any file created in 
a directory marked for secure deletion will have 
the secure deletion flag set. This inheritance of 
flags is beneficial. since a user can mark entire 
trees in the file system name space for secure 
deletion where all files created on the branches 
will have the secure deletion flag set. Flags are 
preserved for most typical file operations. Users 
should be aware that the copy command does 
not copy the file flags. (The new file would have 
the secure deletion flag set if it was created in 
a directory marked for secure deletion.) 


5.2 Ext2 Modifications 


We had to make few changes to the Ext2 
code to implement secure deletion. We made 
seven modifications to the existing code base. 
These can be seen in Table 1. In each function 
we tested whether the secure deletion flag was 
set. If it was not set then function behavior 
proceeded normally. If the secure deletion flag 
was set then we modified the code to implement 
the overwriting process. When data blocks that 
need to be overwritten are released from a file, 
we add an element containing a tuple of device 
identifier, beginning block number, number of 
blocks released including this block number, the 
user and group identifiers, and the function to 
be called once the blocks have been overwritten 
to the daemon deletion list (Figure 1). 


We pass the user and group identifiers to the 
deletion daemon so that the correct disk quota 
can be maintained at all times. After the disk 
block has been returned to the free list, the disk 
quota system is updated using these identifiers. 
We use the (uid, gid) pair to maintain the num- 
ber of blocks belonging to the pair currently 
being overwritten. Once the blocks have been 
overwritten, we then call the disk quota system 
with a VFS inode dynamically created with the 
proper user, group, device, and block count in- 


formation. This does not interfere with the disk 
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dev, block, count, uid, gid, cb} 
, block, count, uid, gid, cb} 
, block, count, uid, gid, cb} 


{dev 
{dev 


Figure 1: The deletion list data structure hold- 
ing the data blocks removed from files 


quota inode count since we are not freeing in- 
odes but only disk blocks. 


In our current implementation the file meta- 
data for securely deleted files and directories is 
overwritten once synchronously with all zeros 
within the Ext2 code itself. We made this de- 
cision since it was simpler to implement at the 
time. Also, currently between the time when 
blocks are initially passed to the deletion dae- 
mon and the time they are returned to the free 
list, the blocks are not associated with any file 
in the file system. This complicates the recov- 
ery process if a crash occurs during this time. 
Future modifications will add the blocks to files 
in a directory storing all the blocks that must 
be overwritten. 


5.3. Ksdeletion Daemon 


The Ksdeletion daemon starts at the sys- 
tem initialization time or when the secure dele- 
tion module is loaded. It is a kernel daemon 
that runs at periodic intervals. Behavior of the 
daemon is dynamically configurable through a 
/proc file system interface. Every time the dae- 
mon wakes up, it performs three tasks: (1) re- 
trieves and stores the blocks that need to be 
overwritten (2) issues new overwrite requests 
and (3) returns blocks that have been fully over- 
written to the corresponding file system for real- 
location. A file system is prevented from being 
unmounted if its blocks are in the process of 
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ext2_free_blocks 





modified to place blocks on daemon secure deletion list, call disk 
quota system freeing these blocks from the current inode, call disk 
quota system adding blocks back to the unique user and group 
inode 


ext2_free_clean_blocks renamed regular ext2_free_blocks 
ext2_discard_prealloc modified to call ext2_free_clean_blocks 


ext2_delete_inode modified to reset all inode values to zero 
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ext2_free_overwritten_blocks 








ext2_unlink modified to overwrite the name of a file from the directory 


ext2_rmdir modified to overwrite the name of the directory in the parent 
directory 
new function, returns overwritten blocks to the free list and up- 


Table 1: Modifications done to Ext2 file system for implementing the secure deletion 


being overwritten. 


Each device contains a generations data 
structure. Each generation contains two lists, 
one list for disk block information in the form 
of (block, count) groups and the second list con- 
taining user information in the form of (uid, 
gid) pairs. Different generations represent lists 
of blocks that have proceeded through the over- 
writing process a different number of times. The 
number of generations used depends upon the 
overwrite strategy employed. If the policy is 
to completely overwrite a set of blocks multiple 
times before proceeding to the next set, then 
only two generations are required. One gen- 
eration will represent the blocks currently be- 
ing overwritten while the other generation will 
represent the blocks that have never been over- 
written. Another policy might mandate that 
blocks be overwritten as soon as possible. To 
accommodate this type of policy we allow for 
a configurable number of overwrite generations. 
As blocks are progressively overwritten they are 
moved further in the generation data structure. 
New blocks are always added in the first gener- 
ation slot. Figure 2 presents a diagram of this 
data structure. 


The daemon retrieves newly deleted blocks 
that the file system has added to the daemon 
deletion list and places them in the above data 
structure. The storage of the blocks on the dae- 
mon deletion list is inefficient since each (block, 
count) group requires its own list element. No 
aggregation of blocks across the entire device 
is possible in this format. But when the dae- 
mon adds the elements from the deletion list to 


the generation data structure, disk block infor- 
mation of adjoining disk blocks (belonging to 
the same generation) are merged to enable an 
efficient representation. If a new set of blocks 
cannot be merged, a new element is created at 
the proper place in the list to ensure the correct 
ordering of disk block numbers. Since the list is 
ordered by the actual block number, it is easy to 
achieve very efficient overwriting of data espe- 
cially when a large number of disk blocks are to 
be overwritten. We also add a (uid, gid, count) 
element to a linked list of user information if the 
(uid, gid) pair is new, or increment the count of 
an existing (uid, gid) pair. 


The second task of the daemon is to issue new 
device write requests. Each time the daemon is 
activated it runs through all the devices writing 
out a configurable number of disk blocks. Be- 
fore issuing write requests the daemon checks 
the number of outstanding device requests. If 
the number of outstanding requests (read or 
write) exceeds a configurable level then no new 
requests are issued for that device. One side 
note is that the kernel interface to the block 
devices extensively makes use of buffer_head 
data structures, but operations on the buffer 
head memory cache are not exposed. It would 
be beneficial if they were since then we could 
reuse the free buffer head pool already available. 
Since this is not exposed, we maintain our own 
buffer head cache that employs the underlying 
slab allocation memory routines. This is done 
to improve the efficiency of memory allocation. 


Finally, the third task of the daemon is to 
return blocks that have been securely overwrit- 
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co {block, count} 


Figure 2: The generation data structure kept 
by secure deletion daemon 


ten to the file system by invoking the registered 
callback of the file system. All the blocks in 
one generation are returned to the free list at 
the same time. The disk quota system then 
is properly updated using the (uid, gid, count) 
list. 


5.4 Overwrite Policies 


Currently the daemon overwrites a config- 
urable number of blocks on each device for each 
iteration. Another policy being implemented 
is to overwrite either a minimum number or 
a percentage of outstanding blocks, whichever 
is larger. Other policies that could be imple- 
mented include overwriting blocks at a rate de- 
termined by the amount of free space remain- 
ing or policies that make more sophisticated at- 
tempts at avoiding regular disk activity. 


Parameters of an overwrite policy are dynam- 
ically configurable through the /proc file sys- 
tem. For the default policy, parameters include 
maximum number of blocks written at a time, 
overwrite patterns employed, number of over- 
write passes, and the interval between passes. 
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These parameters are set by writing commands 
of the following form to /proc/secdel/policy: 


secdel <device> <parameter> <value> 


5.5 Failure Recovery 


A file system may crash before data blocks are 
overwritten and returned to the free list or sen- 
sitive data may be written to a block but not yet 
be pointed to by a file system element. In either 
case the inconsistencies that appear in the file 
system are blocks and inodes that are marked as 
allocated but are not linked to the rest of the file 
system. After such a crash the system adminis- 
trator determines if allocated blocks should be 
securely overwritten or if they belong to exist- 
ing files. While still needing to handle blocks 
that are written but not yet pointed to by a 
file system, our planned modifications, adding 
blocks being securely overwritten to temporary 
files, will make the recovery task easier. 


5.6 Backup Copies 


We imagine that many users will not need to 
worry about additional copies of their sensitive 
data. In many cases backup mechanisms are 
not employed. In other instances, no backup 
procedure is necessary since user data is only 
temporarily accessed and stored on the device 
(for instance on terminals in Internet cafes or 
academic computing clusters.) If a user does 
make backup copies, we suggest that separate 
devices be used to store data which may need 
to be securely deleted. Other handling proce- 
dures should be instituted for these devices; for 
instance, backup tapes may be destroyed after 
a shorter time period. 


5.7 Swap Space 


A number of approaches exist so that sen- 
sitive data is not stored in the swap space on 
a disk. The easiest solution is to ensure that 
sensitive data never gets written to the swap 
disk in the first place. Given the availability of 
large amounts of memory, the swap-file could 
simply be disabled. Slightly more complex, an 
encrypted swap space using a random key could 
be used. If a longer window of vulnerability is 
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tolerated, the swap-file could be disabled, over- 
written and then re-enabled periodically. de- 
vices 


6 Evaluation 


We evaluate our security mechanism using a 
number of criteria including performance, ease 
of use, applicability and security. Each of these 
criteria is important considering the target pop- 
ulation for our tool. 


6.1 Performance 


The impact on user visible latency of our ker- 
nel daemon is negligible. Awakened at periodic 
intervals, the daemon returns immediately if no 
blocks need to be overwritten. Similarly, the 
performance impact of our modifications to the 
Ext2 file system is not detectable by our tests. 
Measurements of the time taken to return from 
a user space deletion and truncation were not 
affected by the addition of our code. 


According to [6] file deletion and truncation 
are less than three percent of total file sys- 
tem operations on a variety of system platforms 
and workloads. In most cases, these activi- 
ties constitute far less then one percent of disk 
operations. Their study does not characterize 
the amount of data deleted with each opera- 
tion which is pertinent to our overwrite process. 
This still tends to indicate that our daemon will 
be inactive for a majority of the time. 


We did not explore whether disk fragmenta- 
tion is increased as a result of holding blocks for 
the overwriting process or whether background 
disk writes have any effect on other user disk 
activity times. Conceivably, seek times could 
be increased since the disk read write head will 
be moved more frequently to other sections of 
the disk. Another pertinent performance ques- 
tion is the effect of our overwriting process on 
disk lifetimes since we are increasing the amount 
of data written to disk. We suspect that this 
would not be much of a problem given the infre- 
quency of file deletion and truncation suggested 
by[6]. 


Time (secs) 


KB 2MB 4MB &MB J6MB 32MB 
File size (bytes) 
Figure 3: Secure file deletion times for a user- 
level deletion tool 


6.2 Ease of Use 


Our secure deletion tool is relatively easy to 
install since both the daemon and the modified 
file systems can be loaded as kernel modules. 
A new kernel does not need to be recompiled. 
Overwrite policies and their associated parame- 
ters can easily be configured through the /proc 
file system interface. Users then only need to 
make a one-time decision regarding which direc- 
tories or files should have their blocks securely 
deleted. In Ext2, entire directory trees can be 
flagged for secure deletion by issuing one com- 
mand. From a user perspective, all file oper- 
ations and application behaviors proceed nor- 
mally. 


To compare the ease of use of our tool with 
user space tools, we examined how long a typ- 
ical user space program took to overwrite files 
of various sizes (Figure 3). For this test, we 
selected overwrite [17], which appears to be 
a popular secure deletion tool. It uses Peter 
Gutmann’s overwrite patterns [10] to overwrite 
files thirty-two times. The bandwidth of our 
disk drive as determined by the hdparm bench- 


mark was 2.52MB/sec. (It is a relatively old. 


IDE drive.) We believe that even a small file of 
206K B, that takes roughly 8 seconds to over- 
write, is too much of a performance penalty to 
be acceptable if employed frequently. Users def- 
initely would not tolerate waiting 13 minutes for 
larger file sizes to be deleted. 
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6.3. Applicability 


Any block-oriented file system can use the 
asynchronous overwrite functionality provided 
by our deletion daemon to securely delete blocks 
of data. Log structured file systems, file systems 
which write redundant data, such as RAID- 
based file systems, and drives which hide fail- 
ures through dynamically remapping blocks are 
not supported. Systems employing backup 
strategies were addressed in a previous section. 
We provide warnings with our system documen- 
tation so that users are aware when this mech- 
anism should not be utilized. 


6.4 Security 


The security of our approach depends on the 
effectiveness of the overwriting techniques em- 
ployed and the window of opportunity between 
when the request arrived for the secure deletion 
and when the overwriting process actually com- 
pletes. While we strongly suspect that even a 
small number of overwrite passes will make re- 
covery of deleted data impossible for most mod- 
ern drives, we cannot know for sure. Users who 
feel they need more security can configure their 
installation to employ more overwrite passes. 


We can approximate the time taken to com- 
pletely overwrite a file in our implementa- 
tion using the following formula assuming that 
writes from one iteration are complete before 
the next iteration begins. 


Let: 
T - time taken to securely overwrite the file 
P - probability of being too busy when the dae- 
mon wakes up 
F - file size in bytes 
B - device block size in bytes 
N - matimum number of blocks written per it- 
eration 
G - number of different overwriting passes 
I - time interval between issuing overwrites 


Then; 
_ 1 _[#l 


Fig 3 presents sample overwrite times assum- 
ing a device block size of 4096B, 1024 blocks 
written per iteration, a 10 second interval be- 
tween overwrites, and a zero probability of the 
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Overmrite passes 32 
Overwrite passes 7 


Ovemrnite passes 2 


Time (seca) 
a 
3 


1000 





KB 2MB 4MB 8MB 16MB : 32MB 
File size (bytes) 
Figure 4: Time to securely delete files for num- 
ber of overwrite passes 


request queue being too busy when the daemon 
checks. Assuming a zero probability of being 
too busy makes the results presented a best- 
case scenario. The overwrite policy employed is 
to completely finish one overwrite pass before 
proceeding to the next. This results in the step 
behavior demonstrated in the graph. 


7 Conclusion 


This work presents a secure data deletion 
mechanism for the Linux Ext2 file system. 
We asynchronously overwrite data according to 
best known practices. We securely overwrite 
both the file data and meta-data. Our system 
is configurable to user needs and the overwrit- 
ing can take place during periods when the disk 
would otherwise be inactive. We have argued 
why existing approaches such as user-level dele- 
tion programs and encryption based approaches 
are inadequate. Perhaps the most compelling 
argument for our approach is that it is very sim- 
ple from a user’s standpoint. All users have to 
do to securely delete their data is to set a flag 
bit on the file or the directory containing that 
file. 


Other things to consider as we develop our 
system more fully are the primitives that the 
device drivers offer that we can employ to our 
advantage. For instance, being able to control 
the frequency and intensity of disk head signal 
as the patterns are written may improve the 
overwrite effectiveness[20]. We also might con- 
siderably improve the overwrite efficiency by us- 
ing rotational latency periods for our passes[13]. 
Another possible implementation revision is to 
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employ the techniques described in [9] for up- 
dating file system meta-data. 


We are aware that this tool potentially bene- 
fits people who we might not be interested in 
helping. In discussing this project with col- 
leagues, concerns were raised that it would help 
hackers hide their activities and allow criminals 
to evade the law more easily by providing read- 
ily available tools for removing evidence both on 
their own and compromised systems. In many 
ways these concerns are similar to objections 
about the wide spread use of encryption. The 
technology can be used for both good and bad 
purposes. We strongly suspect that it will give 
peace of mind to far more people then the num- 
ber who will use it to evade the law. Simi- 
larly, we recommend to those concerned with 
the human impact of such a tool the article 
“In Defense of the DELETE Key”|18]. It ar- 
gues that the disk drive is an electronic record- 
ing device present in every office and home that 
records all our written thoughts. If users change 
their mind later and delete what they wrote, 
the file actually should be deleted. The author 
provides convincing examples of why everyday 
users would want ’delete’ to really mean delete. 


One final caveat to the user would be that we 
do not know how securely we have removed data 
from the physical disk. We use the best known 
practices available today. Years into the future, 
this information potentially could be recovered 
using more advanced techniques. As record- 
ing mediums change, the methods for securely 
deleting data may need to be modified. We 
were reminded of this fact recently upon learn- 
ing that the National Archives was investigating 
whether the deleted sections of the famous Wa- 
tergate tapes could now be recovered[15]. 


8 Availability 


Our code, installation and usage instructions 
is available under GPL at the following location: 


http//atlas.lcs.mit.edu/securedeletion 
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Abstract 


Temporary file race vulnerabilities occur when privi- 
leged programs attempt to create temporary files in an 
unsafe manner. “Unsafe” means “non-atomic with 
respect to an attacker’s activities.” There is no portable 
standard for safely (atomically) creating temporary files, 
and many operating systems have no safe temporary file 
creation at all. As a result, many programs continue to 
use unsafe means to create temporary files, resulting in 
widespread vulnerabilities. This paper presents Race- 
Guard: a kernel enhancement that detects attempts to 
exploit temporary file race vulnerabilities, and does so 
with sufficient speed and precision that the attack can be 
halted before it takes effect. RaceGuard has been imple- 
mented, tested, and measured. We show that RaceGuard 
is effective at stopping temporary file race attacks, pre- 
serves compatibility (no legitimate software is broken), 
and preserves performance (overhead is minimal). 


1 Introduction 


Attacks exploiting concurrency problems (“race vulner- 
abilities’’) are nearly as old as the study of computer sys- 
tem security [1, 5]. These are called TOCTTOU (“Time 
of Check To Time Of Use’) errors [6]. Of particular 
interest is the temporary file creation vulnerability: pro- 
grams seeking to create a temporary file first check to 
see if a candidate file name exists, and then proceed to 
create that file. The problem occurs if the attacker can 
race in between the file existence check and the file cre- 
ation, and the attacker creates the file that the victim 
program expected to create. 


In concrete terms, this problem occurs on UNIX systems 
when programs use stat() or lstat() to probe for 
the existence of files, and open(O CREAT) to create 
the files. An encapsulated means to create temporary 


names is the mktemp()_ library function.! The 
mktemp() library function simply encapsulates the 
lstat() call, and thus mktemp() followed by 
open(O CREAT) is vulnerable to race attacks. 


1. and related library functions tmpnam() and tempnam(). 


This race condition becomes a security vulnerability if 
the victim program creating the temporary file is privi- 
leged (i.e. running as root or some other privileged 
user-ID) and the attacker creates a link pointing to a 
security sensitive file such as /etc/passwd or 
/etc/hosts.allow. When this occurs, the 
open(O_ CREAT) will obliterate the data contained in 
the sensitive file. The fopen( ) library function, being 
a wrapper around open(O CREAT), is similarly vul- 
nerable. 


There are two commonly accepted mechanisms that 
exist to prevent this race condition: using open() with 
the O CREAT and O EXCL flags, or using the 
mkstemp() library function (which is a wrapper 
around open(O CREAT|O EXCL)). When 
open(O CREAT|O EXCL) is called on a file that 
already exists, it will fail and prevent the race attack. 
Unfortunately, because these mechanisms are not ubiq- 
uitously available and portable, common programs 
(such as Apache [3, 13]) still continue to use 
mktemp() and friends, despite the fact that the Linux 
mktemp man page says “Never use mktemp().” 


This paper presents RaceGuard: a kernel enhancement 
that detects attempts to exploit temporary file race vul- 
nerabilities, and does so with sufficient speed and preci- 
sion that the attack can be halted before it takes effect. 
RaceGuard functions by detecting the change in circum- 
stances between the stat() call and the open() call. If the 
stat() “fails” (the file does not exist), then RaceGuard 
caches the file name. If a subsequent open() call pro- 
vides the same name, and discovers that the file does 
exist, then RaceGuard detects a race attack, and aborts 
the open() operation. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows.Section 2 
elaborates on the temporary file vulnerability issue. Sec- 
tion 3 presents the RaceGuard design and implementa- 
tion. Section 4 presents our security testing against 
known race vulnerabilities in actively used software. 
Section 5 presents our compatibility testing, showing 
that RaceGuard protection does not interfere with nor- 
mal system operations. Section 6 presents our perfor- 
mance testing, showing that the performance costs of 


This work supported in part by DARPA contract N66001-00-C-8032. 
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RaceGuard protection are minimal. Section 7 describes 
related work in defending against temporary file race 
vulnerabilities. Section 8 presents our conclusions. 


2 Temporary File Race Vulnerabilities 


The basic form of a temporary file race vulnerability is 
that a privileged program first probes the state of the file 
system, and then based on the results of that probe, takes 
some action. The attacker can exploit the vulnerability 
by “racing” between the probe and the action to change 
the state of the file system in some critical way, such 
that the victim program’s action will have an unintended 
effect. 


The simple form of this attack is temporary file creation. 
The victim program seeks to create a temporary file, 
probes for the existence of the file, and if the nominated 
file name is not found, proceeds to create the file. The 
attacker exploits this by creating either a symbolic link 
that matches the name of the file about to be created, 
and points to a security sensitive file. The result 1s that 
the victim program will unwittingly over-write the secu- 
rity sensitive file with unintended content. 


A variation on this scheme is the “dangling symlink’. 
The victim program performs the same sequence as 
above. The attacking program races in and creates a 
symlink or hard link from the matching name to a non- 
existent file whose existence has security implications, 
such as /etc/hosts.allowor /etc/nologin. 


Another variation is the “file swap.” Here the victim 
program 1s a SUID root program that can be asked to 
write to a specific file [6]. The victim program defen- 
sively checks to see if the requesting user has access to 
the file, and then only does the write if the user has per- 
mission. The attacker provides a file that they have 
access, to, and between the access check and the write 
operation, the attacker swaps the file for a symlink 
pointing to a security sensitive file. 


3 RaceGuard: Dynamic Protection from 
Race Attacks 


RaceGuard detects attempts to exploit race vulnerabili- 
ties at run time by detecting a change in the environment 
between the time the program probes for the existence 
of a file, and the time it tries to create it: if the file 
named “foo” does not exist at the time of the stat, but 
does exist at the time of the open, then someone tried to 
race us, so abort the operation. RaceGuard achieves this 
by caching the file names that are probed, and when cre- 
ation attempts occur that hit existing files, the names are 
compared to the cache. Section 3.1 describes the Race- 
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Guard algorithm. Section 3.2 describes the RaceGuard 
implementation and the cache management policy. 


3.1 RaceGuard Design 


RaceGuard seeks to detect pertinent changes in the file 
system between the time an application probes for a 
nominated temporary file name, and the time the file is 
actually created. “Pertinent” means changes with 
respect to the nominated name. The RaceGuard algo- 
rithm to achieve this is as follows: 


¢ Each process keeps a cache of potential temporary 
file races. This cache is a list of file names, associ- 
ated with each process control block within the ker- 
nel. 

¢ If file probe result is “non-existent file,” then cache 
the file name in the process’s RaceGuard cache. 

¢ If file creation hits a file that already exists, and the 
name matches a name in the RaceGuard cache, then 
this is a race attack: abort the open attempt. 

e If file creation succeeds without conflicts, and 
matches a name in the RaceGuard cache, then clear 
that entry from the cache. This prevents “false posi- 
tive” RaceGuard events when a program uses the 
same name for a file more than once. 

This caching mechanism serves to detect and differenti- 
ate between the sequence “probe; create”, and “probe; 
attacker meddling; create”. To defend against the “dan- 
gling symlink” variant attack described in Section 2, 
RaceGuard does two resolves on the name provided to 
open that are in the RaceGuard cache: the first follows 
symlinks, while the second does not. If the two resolve 
differently, and the argument name matches an entry in 
the RaceGuard cache, then this is treated as a race 
attack. 


RaceGuard does not defend against the “file swap” 
attack. Because the attack concerns an already existent 
file, this is not really a temporary file race attack. In 
practice, such vulnerabilities appear to be relatively 
rare: searching Securityfocus.com’s vulnerability data- 
base [18] for “race” produced 75 hits, while searching 
for “race & !tmp & !temp” produced only 24 hits. Even 
among the 24, random sampling indicates that many of 
them are actually temporary file issues, but did not say 
so in the name of the vulnerability. 


3.2 RaceGuard Implementation & Cache 
Management Policy 


The RaceGuard implementation is in the kernel, facili- 
tating both per-process and inter-process RaceGuard 


‘cache management. RaceGuard mediates three basic 


types of system calls: 
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¢ those which can inform the program that a file sys- 
tem entry does not exist -- stat(), lstat(), 
access(), newstat(), and newlstat(). 

e — those which enable the program to actually create 
file system entries -- open(), creat(), 
mkdir(),mknod(), link(), symlink(), 
rename (), and bind(). 

e those which create and remove processes -- 
fork() and exit(). 

These system calls are often called indirectly via library 

wrappers. For example, an insecure program may use 

the C library function mktemp(), a wrapper for 
lstat(), followed by fopen(), a wrapper for 
open(). Placing RaceGuard mediation in the kernel 
provides protection for such a programs, in an effort to 
provide mediation of temporary file creation that is as 
complete as possible [17]. 


The interesting part of RaceGuard’s implementation is 
the cache management policies: when to place a cache 
entry, when to clear it, and the cache replacement pol- 
icy. We take an aggressive position on cache clearing, 
and a conservative position on cache populating. This 
results in some potential race vulnerabilities getting past 
RaceGuard, in exchange for assuring that no legitimate 
software is disrupted by RaceGuard. We do this because 
RaceGuard is an intrusion rejector in addition to an 
intrusion detector, making false positives much more 
critical than false negatives. 


The RaceGuard cache is small (7 entries per process) to 
keep the kernel memory footprint small, as there is one 
cache per process, one cache entry per file, and each 
cache entry is large (MAX PATH LEN). We hypothe- 
size that most race situations occur with little file system 
activity occurring in the process between the stat() and 
the open(), thus a small cache will be sufficient. 


The assumption that programs will do the probe and cre- 
ation in close sequence also affects our cache eviction 
policy. We considered using LRU (Least Recently 
Used) and FIFO (First In, First Out). LRU 1s not appro- 
priate because the expected use is one creation and one 
reference, so a recent reference is not a good basis for 
retention. We settled on this fast approximation to 
FIFO: 


1. The cache is a circular buffer. 


2. Scan the cache for empty slots, and take the first emp- 
ty slot found. Note: empty slots occur naturally for 
RaceGuard because of the heavy use of cache invali- 
dation upon successful creation of temporary files 
(see Section 3.1). 


3. The above scan is started from the most recently cre- 
ated entry. If no empty slots are found, then eject the 
entry just before the most recently created entry slot 
in the circular buffer. 


This cache eviction policy is fast, and avoids the pathol- 
ogy of evicting the most recently created entry. 


Races sometimes occur between processes, especially 
for shell scripts. RaceGuard partially deals with this by 
inheriting the cache from parent to child (which is why 
fork() is mediated). If the parent tested a file’s exist- 
ence with a common shell built-in function such as [ - 
f tempfile _], this information is shared with its 
subsequent child processes. Employing our aggressive 
cache clearing policy, child processes clearing entries 
from their cache notify their parent to also clear entries. 
Likewise, children do not try to populate their parents’ 
cache as this would violate our conservative cache pop- 
ulation policy and could pollute the parent’s cache or 
cause false positives. 


Some system calls which create file system entries are 


_ not subject to race conditions because they fail when the 


entry already exists, i.e. mkdir(), link(), etc. How- 
ever, we Clear matching cache entries on any successful 
file system entry creation, even those which we do not 
need to monitor for races. Similarly, many system calls 
return ENOENT informing the user that no file system 
entry exists. However, we have carefully selected a 
small subset of these calls to mediate based on real 
world code. It is common for applications to use 
stat() or access() to check for a file’s existence, 
while it is uncommon for applications to use chmod ) 
for such a check. This conservative approach to cache 
population also helps ensure the cache is not polluted. 


This approach of cautiously only caching entries from a 
few file probing system calls is largely effective. How- 


_ever one pathological case exists: when a shell script 


executes a program, the shell typically stat’s for that 
program file in every directory in the $PATH. If the 
script probes many directories before finding the file it 
is looking for, it has the effect of flooding the Race- 
Guard cache with useless entries. Thus, a shell script 
that probes for a file, executes an external program, and 
then creates the file, may not be protected by Race- 
Guard. In our experience, most shell scripts find the 
executables they are looking for in /bin or /usr/bin 
so this problem does not occur in practice. 


Note that this problem does not occur for native pro- 
grams and dynamic linking. The GNU/Linux 1d.so 
loader uses open( ) rather than stat() when search- 
ing the $LD LIBRARY PATH for a .so file. The 
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<<< set up our 
[steve@reddwarf 


<<< run 
[steve@reddwarf 


RCS file: RCS/elmrc,v 
retrieving revision 1.3 


target to overwrite >>> 
.elm]$ echo "please dont hurt me" > ~/dont_hurt_me 


our vulnerable program >>> 
.elm]$ LD PRELOAD=~/libmktemp.so resdiff -u elmre > /dev/null 


unsafe mktemp[20038]: ImmunixOS unsafe mktemp - about to pass back /tmp/T0LZ388D 
<<< In another shell, do "ln -s ~/dont_hurt_me /tmp/TOLZ388D" >>> 


aiff -u -rl.3 elmrc 


<<< and what does our target now contain? >>> 
[steve@reddwarf .elm]$ cat ~/dont_hurt_me | head -5 


# 


# .elm/elmre - options file for the ELM mail system 


# 


# Saved automatically by ELM 2.5 PL1 for Steve Beattie 


# 


Figure 1 Successful Attack Against RCS Without RaceGuard 


execl1p/execvp system calls search the path, but they 
do not stat files; instead, they call execve (the sys- 
tem call), and if it fails they move on to the next direc- 
tory in the path. 


4 Security Testing 


Rigorous testing of temporary file race vulnerabilities is 
problematic, because the vulnerability is fundamentally 
non-deterministic: the outcome of the attack depends on 
whether the victim program or the attacking program 
wins the race to the file in question. Therefore, the secu- 
rity testing in this paper will not be as cleanly definitive 
as we would like. To do deterministic, repeatable test- 
ing, we had to create a situation in which the attacker 
would reliably win the race. We did this by creating a 
doctored version of the mktemp library call that does 
two key things: 


Pause the Program: our doctored mktemp function 
pauses the caller for 30 seconds, giving the attacker 
ample time to deploy the race attack. 


Print the Created File Name: The file names produced 
by mktemp are easy enough to guess that a deter- 
mined attacker can get a hit and violate security, 
eventually. Our doctored mktemp function shortens 
this task by printing the name of the temporary file 
that it will create to syslog. This allows the attacker 
to precisely deploy a race attack, rather than repeat- 
edly guessing the file name. 
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While we recognize the limited value of security testing 
against such a straw-man, we felt it necessary to get 
repeatable experiments. We view the above concessions 
as largely immaterial to the validity of RaceGuard 
defense, because they only make the programs more 
vulnerable. However, it is interesting to note that while 
exploits for buffer overflow [9], format bug [7], and 
CGI [8] vulnerabilities are readily available, exploits for 
race vulnerabilities are extremely rare. We conjecture 
that the relative scarcity of race exploits is related to the 
relative difficulty in successfully deploying race attacks: 
“script kiddies” aren’t interested in attacks that are hard 
to do, and so race attacks remain the purview of the rela- 
tively serious attacker. 


Using this doctored mktemp function, we attacked four 
programs: RCS version 5.7 [15], rdist Version 6.1.5 
[14], sdiff - GNU diffutils version 2.7 [2], and shadow- 
utils-19990827 [12]. In each case, without RaceGuard 
protection, we succeeded in duping the victim program 
into Over-writing an unintended file. Figure 1 shows 
such a successful attack against RCS. With RaceGuard 
protection, the identical attack produces a RaceGuard 
intrusion alert and aborts the victim program, while the 
file that would have been over-written is unharmed, as 
shown in Figure 2. 


5 Compatibility Testing 


RaceGuard is intended to be a highly transparent secu- 
rity solution, which means that it may not break much 
(if any) legitimate software that is not being actively 
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<<< set up our target to overwrite >>> 


[steve@kryten .elm]$ echo "please dont hurt me" > ~/dont_hurt_me 


<<< run our vulnerable program >>> 
[steve@kryten .elm]$ LD PRELOAD=~/libmktemp.so rcesdiff -u elmre > /dev/null 


RCS file: RCS/elmrc,v 
retrieving revision 1.3 


unsafe_mktemp[1456]: ImmunixOS unsafe mktemp - about to pass back /tmp/TOPOjJIdzZ 
<<< In another shell, do "ln -s ~/dont_hurt me /tmp/TOPOjJIdzZ" >>> 


/usr/bin/co: Killed 
resdiff aborted 


<<< and what does our target now contain? >>> 


[steve@ékryten .elm]$ cat ~/dont_hurt me 


please dont hurt me 


<<< RaceGuard intrusion alert in syslog >>> 


[steve@kryten .elm]$ dmesg | tail -1 


Immunix: RaceGuard: resdiff (pid 1458) killing before opening /tmp/TOPOjIdz! 
Figure 2 Failed Attack Against RCS With RaceGuard 


subjected to actual race attacks. To test this compatibil- 
ity requirement, we exercised RaceGuard under a wide 
variety of software. To that end, RaceGuard has been 
running on various developers workstations day-to-day 
since January 1, 2001. This section describes the various 
compatibility faults induced by the original RaceGuard 
design, and how we addressed them. The current imple- 
mentation exhibits no known compatibility faults. 


The first problem we encountered was manifested by 
the Mozilla web/mail client. Mozilla makes heavy use 
of temporary files for caching web content. Re-use of 
some of these names induced false positive reports from 
RaceGuard. This problem is what spurred us to add the 
cache clearing feature, where RaceGuard cache entries 
are flushed when the corresponding file creation suc- 
ceeds. 


A related problem was induced by the script Red Hat 
Linux uses to preserve /dev/random’s entropy pool 
across re-boots. This is a shell script in which the parent 
process does the probe, and a child process creates the 
temporary file. Adding the feature where clearing the 
cache entry from a process also clears the entry from its 
parent’s cache (see Section 3.2) fixed this problem. 


The third problem encountered was induced by CVS [4] 
checkout. Here, CVS frequently probes for the same file 
name in various directories. The rough sequence of 
“probe (“foo”); chdir(”“bar”); 
creat(“foo” )” induced a false positive RaceGuard 


event for the file “foo”. Changing RaceGuard cache 
entries from simply the name presented to each system 
call to a fully resolved absolute path addressed this 
problem. 


Finally, the VMWare virtual machine emulation system 
[11] manifested a minor compatibility problem with 
RaceGuard. Portions of the VMWare system periodi- 
cally make calls to the stat() system call with a null 
argument for the pathname, i.e calling “stat(“”)” 
which is meaningless. Initially, RaceGuard reported a 
debugging error when this occurred (thinking that it was 
some kind of error copying syscall arguments to kernel 
space. However, once we satisfied ourselves that this 
behavior is harmless, we disabled that debugging fea- 
ture. 


The RaceGuard kernel has been in use on various devel- 
oper workstations (now up to half a dozen) for the last 
six weeks. Workloads include editing files, compiling & 
testing code, reading e-mail, surfing the web, playing 
MP3s!, and compiling large systems such as the kernel 
itself (see Section 6). The above are the only compatibil- 
ity issues found to date, and all of them are addressed by 
the current implementation. 


1. Essential for software development :-) 
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Table 1: RaceGuard Microbenchmark Results 










System Call 
Stat non-existent file 









Open non-existent file 
Fork 


6 Performance Testing 


Any run-time security defense will impose performance 
costs, due to additional run-time checks that it is per- 
forming. However, a security enhancement must be effi- 
cient enough that these overhead costs are minimal with 
respect to the defense they provide. Ideally, the cost 
should be below noticability for the intended user base. 


RaceGuard achieves this level of performance. Over- 
head is only imposed on the run-time cost of a handful 
of mediated system calls. The cost on each system call is 
cache insertion or lookup to see if the proposed name is 
in the RaceGuard cache. Section 6.1 presents 
microbenchmarks that show the precise overhead 
imposed on these system calls. Section 6.2 shows mac- 
robenchmarks that measure the imposed overhead on 
programs that make intensive use of many temporary 
files. 


6.1 Microbenchmarks 


Here we measure the marginal overhead of RaceGuard 
protection on each of the mediated system calls. We 
measure the overhead with programs that call the 
affected system call 10,000 times in a tight loop, the test 
is run 10 times, the lowest and highest are thrown away, 
and the remainder are averaged. We ran these tests with 
and without RaceGuard protection, and computed the 
percent overhead. The performance results are shown in 
Table 1. Some commentary on the results:. 


Stat a non-existent file: measure the overhead to create 
a RaceGuard cache entry. The marginal overhead is 
substantial, because the work of the non-RaceGuard 
case is minimal, while the RaceGuard case is doing 
some work. 


Open non-existent file: measure the overhead to find 
and clear a RaceGuard cache entry. We do not actu- 
ally believe there is a speedup due to RaceGuard, and 
regard this as experimental error, as the differences 
within the tests exceeded the differences between the 
tests. We believe this is because the cost of creating a 
non-existent file is dominated by the state of the file 
system on disk. 
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% Overhead 
183 microseconds 














Fork: measure the overhead of copying the RaceGuard 
cache. This test exhibited significant variances, and 
so we enhanced measurement to run the test 100 
times and took the average. The variance was present 
in both the RaceGuard and non-RaceGuard tests, so 
it was not induced by RaceGuard. 


Thus there is substantial overhead only in stat’ing non- 
existent files, and that cost is dwarfed by the cost of cre- 
ating files. This operation does not represent a large 
amount of time in a real workload, as we show in our 
macrobenchmarks in Section 6.2. 


6.2 Macrobenchmarks 


To stress-test RaceGuard at the macro level, we sought 
an application that incurred a substantial amount of run 
time, used many temporary files, and did a lot of fork- 
ing. Our first selected test is what we call the Khernel- 


stone!: the time to build the SRPM of the Linux kernel, 
which builds the kernel from its 1800 C and assorted 
assembly source files, several times. Thus this test 
incorporates several thousand forks and temporary files. 
The test was run on a single-processor 700 MHz Athlon 
machine with 128 MB of RAM. 


We ran this test four times each with and without Race- 
Guard. The results showed very little variation. The 
averages of the four runs are shown in Table 2. In all 
cases (real time, user time, and system time) the over- 
head due to RaceGuard was always below 0.5%. 


Our second macrobenchmark was the Apache web 
server [3] measured by the Webstone benchmark tool 
[16]. Webstone simulates various web server workloads, 
varying the number of concurrent clients and the size of 
the requests. Webstone measures a variety of factors, 
including connection latency, and server throughput in 
terms of both connections per second and bytes per sec- 
ond. Webstone only stresses the web server machine, 
which in this case was a dual processor 700 MHz Pen- 


1. After the venerable Dhrystone integer performance 
benchmark [20], which in turn is a reference to the 
Whetstone floating point benchmark. 
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Table 2: Khernelstone Macrobenchmark, in Seconds 








Without RaceGuard 
With RaceGuard 
% Overhead 


tium III, 256 KB of cache, 256 MB of RAM, and a 100 
Mbit network to the client. 





We ran the Webstone test through a range from 25 con- 
current clients to 200 concurrent clients. While perfor- 
mance varies substantially across this range, the 
difference between the RaceGuard and non-RaceGuard 
cases was always in the noise. WebStone runs each test 
case three times, and when ever one test run showed one 
of the cases to be ahead, another test case showed the 
opposite. In almost all cases, the RaceGuard average is 
within the non-raceguard average +/- the non-raceguard 
standard deviation. There are only three cases in which 
the RaceGuard average is outside the deviation and in 
each of those three instances we're outside because we 


do slightly better.! 


We draw two conclusions from these tests. First, they 
are apparently not particularly effective at highlighting 
the costs of RaceGuard. Second, and more importantly, 
it shows that the performance overhead of RaceGuard is 
imperceptible for common, heavy workloads. 


7 Related Work 


The study of temporary file race vulnerabilities is old: 
Abbott et al [1] and then Bisbey & Hollingsworth [5] 
described them as a subclass of timing or synchroniza- 
tion flaws. Yet despite the depth of past study of this 
problem, a practical solution is apparently still needed: 
temporary file race vulnerabilities were found in core 
Internet infrastructure tools such as Apache in 2001 
[13]. 


Bishop’s seminal paper [6] formally defined the notion 
of a TOCTTOU (Time Of Check To Time Of Use) error 
as being two sequential events in which the second 
depends on the first, and that there is a faulty assump- 
tion that results from the first operation will persist to 
the second operation. Bishop presents a partial solution 
to TOCTTOU vulnerabilities in the form of a program 
scanning program to detect some potential TOCTTOU 


1. We do not claim that RaceGuard is a performance 
enhancement, only that performance cost is smaller 
than experimental error. 
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vulnerabilities in C code, but also presents theorems 
showing that detecting statically TOCTTOU flaws is 
undecidable. 


Bishop discusses the possibility of a run-time TOCT- 
TOU detector that modifies system call interfaces to 
track the arguments to system calls, and the association 
of file descriptors and names, abstractly similar to Race- 
Guard. Bishop does not elaborate this proposal due to 
performance concerns. RaceGuard overcomes these per- 
formance difficulties by narrowing the scope and dura- 
tion of the information to be tracked, showing that near 
precise file system race attacks can be detected at run 
time with very low performance costs. 


“Solar Designer” [10] takes a different approach to com- 
bating temporary file race vulnerabilities. Rather than 
attacking the “race” aspect, this enhancement to the 
Linux kernel attacks the propensity for privileged pro- 
grams to create and follow links. Two restrictions are 
imposed: processes will not follow links in directories 
with the +t (“sticky’’) bit set unless the owner is trusted 
(same UID as the process, or owns the directory), and 
processes are not allowed to create hard links to files 
that they do not own. 


While effective in many cases, this approach unfortu- 
nately gets mixed results. Some programs (wrongly) 
create temporary files in other file systems, e.g. the cur- 
rent working directory. We have also observed real pro- 
grams that insist on linking to files that they do not own, 
e.g. the Courier mail server [19] which uses links to 
optimize the order of mail delivery, and makes links to 
files with a different UID but a shared GID. 


$8 Conclusions 


Temporary file race vulnerabilities have been a perva- 
Sive security problem for over a decade. There are safe 
methods to create temporary files, but they are not por- 
table, and thus common programs continue to use vul- 
nerable-but-portable temporary file methods such as 
mktemp. RaceGuard protects vulnerable programs 
against this problem, even if the program insists on 
using unsafe means, and regardless of whether the pro- 
gram is using an unsafe library, or “rolled their own” 
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unsafe temporary file creation method. We have shown 
that RaceGuard is effective in stopping attacks, and 
imposes minimal compatibility and performance over- 
head. RaceGuard is available as a GPL’d patch to the 
Linux kernel, and is incorporated into WireX’s Immu- 
nix server products. 
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Abstract 


Buffer overflow attacks may be today’s single most important security threat. This paper presents a new approach to 
mitigating buffer overflow vulnerabilities by detecting likely vulnerabilities through an analysis of the program source 
code. Our approach exploits information provided in semantic comments and uses lightweight and efficient static 
analyses. This paper describes an implementation of our approach that extends the LCLint annotation-assisted static 
checking tool. Our tool is as fast as a compiler and nearly as easy to use. We present experience using our approach to 
detect buffer overflow vulnerabilities in two security-sensitive programs. 
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1. Introduction 


Buffer overflow attacks are an important and persistent 
security problem. Buffer overflows account for 
approximately half of all security vulnerabilities 
[CWPBW00, WFBAO00]. Richard Pethia of CERT 
identified buffer overflow attacks as the single most im- 
portant security problem at a recent software 
engineering conference [Pethia00]; Brian Snow of the 
NSA predicted that buffer overflow attacks would still 
be a problem in twenty years [Snow99]. 


Programs written in C are particularly susceptible to 
buffer overflow attacks. Space and performance were 
more important design considerations for C than safety. 
Hence, C allows direct pointer manipulations without 
any bounds checking. The standard C library includes 
many functions that are unsafe if they are not used 
carefully. Nevertheless, many security-critical pro- 
grams are written in C. 


Several run-time approaches to mitigating the risks 
associated with buffer overflows have been proposed. 
Despite their availability, these techniques are not used 
widely enough to _ substantially mitigate the 
effectiveness of buffer overflow attacks. The next 
section describes representative run-time approaches 
and speculates on why they are not more widely used. 
We propose, instead, to tackle the problem by detecting 
likely buffer overflow vulnerabilities through a static 
analysis of program source code. We have implement- 


ed a prototype tool that does this by extending LCLint 
[Evans96]. Our work differs from other work on static 
detection of buffer overflows in three key ways: (1) we 
exploit semantic comments added to source code to 
enable local checking of interprocedural properties; (2) 
we focus on lightweight static checking techniques that 
have good performance and scalability characteristics, 
but sacrifice soundness and completeness; and (3) we 
introduce loop heuristics, a simple approach for 
efficiently analyzing many loops found in typical 
programs. 


The next section of this paper provides some 
background on buffer overflow attacks and previous 
attempts to mitigate the problem. Section 3 gives an 
overview of our approach. In Section 4, we report on 
our experience using our tool on wu-ftpd and BIND, two 
security-sensitive programs. The following two sec- 
tions provide some details on how our analysis is done. 
Section 7 compares our work to related work on buffer 
overflow detection and static analysis. 


2. Buffer Overflow Attacks and Defenses 


The simplest buffer overflow attack, stack smashing 
[AlephOne96], overwrites a buffer on the stack to 
replace the return address. When the function returns, 
instead of jumping to the return address, control will 
jump to the address that was placed on the stack by the 
attacker. This gives the attacker the ability to execute 
arbitrary code. Programs written in C are particularly 
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susceptible to this type of attack. C provides direct 
low-level memory access and pointer arithmetic 
without bounds checking. | Worse, the standard C 
library provides unsafe functions (such as gets) that 
write an unbounded amount of user input into a fixed 
size buffer without any bounds checking [ISO99]. 
Buffers stored on the stack are often passed to these 
functions. To exploit such vulnerabilities, an attacker 
merely has to enter an input larger than the size of the 
buffer and encode an attack program binary in that 
input. The Internet Worm of 1988 [Spafford88, RE89] 
exploited this type of buffer overflow vulnerability in 
fingerd. More sophisticated buffer overflow attacks 
may exploit unsafe buffer usage on the heap. This is 
harder, since most programs do not jump to addresses 
loaded from the heap or to code that is stored in the 
heap. 


Several run-time solutions to buffer overflow attacks 
have been proposed. StackGuard [CPMH+98] is a 
compiler that generates binaries that incorporate code 
designed to prevent stack smashing attacks. It places a 
special value on the stack next to the return address, 
and checks that it has not been tampered with before 
jumping. Baratloo, Singh and Tsai describe two run- 
time approaches: one replaces unsafe library functions 
with safe implementations; the other modifies 
executables to perform sanity checking of return ad- 
dresses on the stack before they are used [BST00]. 


Software fault isolation (SFI) is a technique that inserts 
bit mask instructions before memory operations to 
prevent access of out-of-range memory ,[WLAG93]. 
This alone does not offer much protection against 
typical buffer overflow attacks since it would not 
prevent a program from writing to the stack address 
where the return value is stored. Generalizations of SFI 
can insert more expressive checking around potentially 
dangerous operations to restrict the behavior of 
programs more generally. Examples include Janus, 
which observes and mediates behavior by monitoring 
system calls [GWTB96]; Naccio [ET99, Evans00a]j and 
PSLang/PoET [ES99, ES00] which transform object 
programs according to a safety policy; and Generic 
Software Wrappers [FBF99] which wraps system calls 
with security checking code. 


Buffer overflow attacks can be made more difficult by 
modifications to the operating system that put code and 
data in separate memory segments, where the code 
segment is read-only and instructions cannot be 
executed from the data segment. This does not 
eliminate the buffer overflow problem, however, since 
an attacker can still overwrite an address stored on the 
stack to make the program jump to any point in the 
code segment. For programs that use shared libraries, it 
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is often possible for an attacker to jump to an address in 
the code segment that can be used maliciously (e.g., a 
call to system). Developers decided against using this 
approach in the Linux kernel since it did not solve the 
real problem and it would prevent legitimate uses of 
self-modifying code [Torvalds98, Coolbaugh99]. 


Despite the availability of these and other run-time 
approaches, buffer overflow attacks remain a persistent 
problem. Much of this may be due to lack of awareness 
of the severity of the problem and the availability of 
practical solutions. Nevertheless, there are legitimate 
reasons why the run-time solutions are unacceptable in 
some environments. Run-time solutions always incur 
some performance penalty (StackGuard _ reports 
performance overhead of up to 40% [CBDP+99]). The 
other problem with run-time solutions is that while they 
may be able to detect or prevent a buffer overflow 
attack, they effectively turn it into a denial-of-service 
attack. Upon detecting a buffer overflow, there is often 
no way to recover other than terminating execution. 


Static checking overcomes these problems by detecting 
likely vulnerabilities before deployment. Detecting 
buffer overflow vulnerabilities by analyzing code in 
general is an undecidable problem.’ Nevertheless, it is 
possible to produce useful results using static analysis. 
Rather than attempting to verify that a program has no 
buffer overflow vulnerabilities, we wish to have 
reasonable confidence of detecting a high fraction of 
likely buffer overflow vulnerabilities. We are willing 
to accept a solution that is both unsound and 
incomplete. This means that our checker will 
sometimes generate false warnings and sometimes miss 
real problems. Our goal is to produce a tool that 
produces useful results for real programs with a 
reasonable effort. The next section describes our 
approach. We compare our work with other static 
approaches to detecting buffer overflow vulnerabilities 
in Section 7. 


3. Approach 


Our static analysis tool is built upon LCLint [EGHT94, 
Evans96, Evans00b], an annotation-assisted lightweight 
static checking tool. Examples of problems detected by 
LCLint include violations of information hiding, 
inconsistent modifications of caller-visible state or uses 
of global variables, misuses of possibly NULL 
references, uses of dead storage, memory leaks and 
problems with parameters aliasing. LCLint is actually 


' We can trivially reduce the halting problem to the buffer 
overflow detection problem by inserting code that causes a 
buffer overflow before all halt instructions. 
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used by working programmers, especially in the open 
source development community [Orcero00, PGOO]. 


Our approach is to exploit semantic comments 


(henceforth called annotations) that are added to source 
code and standard libraries. Annotations describe 
programmer assumptions and intents. They are treated 
as regular C comments by the compiler, but recognized 
as syntactic entities by LCLint using the @ following 
the /* to identify a semantic comment. For example, 
the annotation /*@notnull@*/ can be used 
syntactically like a type qualifier. In a parameter 
declaration, it indicates that the value passed for this 
parameter may not be NULL. Although annotations can 
be used on any declaration, for this discussion we will 
focus exclusively on function and parameter 
declarations. We can also use annotations similarly in 
declarations of global and local variables, types and 
type fields. 


Annotations constrain the possible values a reference 
can contain either before or after a function call. For 
example, the /*@notnull@*/ annotation places a 
constraint on the parameter value before the function 
body is entered. When LCLint checks the function 
body, it assumes the initial value of the parameter is not 
NULL. When LCLint checks a call site, it reports a 
warning unless it can determine that the value passed as 
the corresponding parameter is never NULL. 


Prior to this work, all annotations supported by LCLint 
classified references as being in one of a small number 
of possible states. For example, the . annotation 
/*@null@*/ indicated that a reference may be NULL, 
and the annotation /*@notnull@*/ indicated that a 
reference is not NULL. In order to do useful checking 
of buffer overflow vulnerabilities, we need annotations 
that are more expressive. We are concerned with how 
much memory has been allocated for a_ buffer, 
something that cannot be adequately modeled using a 
finite number of states. Hence, we need to extend 
LCLint to support a more general annotation language. 
The annotations are more expressive, but still within the 
spirit of simple semantic comments added to programs. 


The new annotations allow programmers to explicitly 
state function preconditions and postconditions using 
requires and ensures clauses.2 We can use these 
clauses to describe assumptions about buffers that are 
passed to functions and constrain the state of buffers 
when functions return. For the analyses described in 


? The original Larch C interface language LCL [GH93], on 
which LCLint’s annotation language was based, did 
include a notion of general preconditions and post- 
conditions specified by requires and ensures clauses. 


this paper, four kinds of assumptions and constraints 
are used: minSet, maxSet, minRead and maxRead.° 


When used in a requires clause, the minSet and maxSet 
annotations describe assumptions about the lowest and 
highest indices of a buffer that may be safely used as an 
Ivalue (e.g., on the left-hand side of an assignment). 
For example, consider a function with an array 
parameter a and an integer parameter i that has a pre- 
condition requires maxSet(a) >= i. The analysis 
assumes that at the beginning of the function body, 
a[i] may be used as an Ivalue. If a[i+1] were used 
before any modifications to the value of a or i, LCLint 
would generate a warning since the function 
preconditions are not sufficient to guarantee that 
a{i+i] can be used safely as an Ivalue. Arrays in C 
start with index 0, so the declaration 


char buf [MAXSIZE] 
generates the constraints 


maxSet(buf) = MAXSIZE — 1 and 
minSet(buf) = 0. 


Similarly, the minRead and maxRead constraints 
indicate the minimum and maximum indices of a buffer 
that may be read safely. The value of maxRead for a 
given buffer is always less than or equal to the value of 
maxSet. In cases where there are elements of the buffer 


-have not yet been initialized, the value of maxRead 


may be lower than the value of maxSet. 


At a call site, LCLint checks that the preconditions 
implied by the requires clause of the called function are 
satisfied before the call. Hence, for the requires 
maxSet(a) >= i example, it would issue a warning if it 
cannot determine that the array passed as a is allocated 
to hold at least as many elements as the value passed as 
i. If minSet or maxSet is used in an ensures clause, it 
indicates the state of a buffer after the function returns. 
Checking at the call site proceeds by assuming the 
postconditions are true after the call returns. 


For checking, we use an annotated version of the 
standard library headers. -For example, the function 
strepy is annotated as’: 


* LCLint also supports a nullterminated annotation that 
denotes storage that is terminated by the null character. Many 
C library functions require null-terminated strings, and can 
produce buffer overflow vulnerabilities if they are passed a 
string that is not properly null-terminated. We do not cover 
the nullterminated annotation and related checking in this 
paper. For information on it, see [LHSS00]. 

* The standard library specification of strepy also includes 
other LCLint annotations: a modifies clause that indicates that 
the only thing that may be modified by strepy is the storage 
referenced by s1, an out annotation on s1 to indicate that it 
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char *strepy (char *sl, const char *s2) 
/*@requires maxSet (sl) >= maxRead(s2)@*/ 
/*@ensures maxRead(sl1) == maxRead(s2) 
/\ result == s1@*/; 


The. requires clause specifies the precondition that the 
buffer si is allocated to hold at least as many char- 
acters as are readable in the buffer s2 (that is, the 
number of characters up to and including its null 
terminator). The postcondition reflects the behavior of 
strcpy — it copies the string pointed to by s2 into the 
buffer si, and returns that buffer. In ensures clauses, 
we use the result keyword to denote the value returned 
by the function. 


Many buffer overflows result from using library 
functions such as strcpy in unsafe ways. By 
annotating the standard library, many buffer overflow 
vulnerabilities can be detected even before adding any 
annotations to the target program. Selected annotated 
standard library functions are shown in Appendix A. 


4. Experience 


In order to test our approach, we used our tool on wu- 
ftpd, a popular open source ftp server, and BIND 
(Berkeley Internet Name Domain), a set of domain 
name tools and libraries that is considered the reference 
implementation of DNS. This section describes the 
process of running LCLint on these applications, and 
illustrates how our checking detected both known and 
unknown buffer overflow vulnerabilities in each appli- 
cation. 


4.1 wu-ftpd 


We analyzed wu-ftp-2.5.0°, a version with known secur- 
ity vulnerabilities. 


Running LCLint is similar to running a compiler. It is 
typically run from the command line by listing the 


need not point to defined storage when strcpy is called, a 
unique annotation on s1 to indicate that it may not alias the 
same storage as S2, and a returned annotation on s1 to 
indicate that the returned pointer references the same storage 
as $1. For clarity, the examples in this paper show only the 
annotations directly relevant to detecting buffer overflow 
vulnerabilities. For more information on other LCLint 
annotations, see [Evans96, Evans00c]. 

> The source code for wu-ftpd is available from 
http:/Awww.wu-ftpd.org. We analyzed the version in 
ftp://ftp.wu-ftpd.org/pub/wu-ftpd-attic/wu-ftpd-2.5.0.tar.gz. 
We configured wu-ftpd using the default configuration for 
FreeBSD systems. Since LCLint performs most of its 
analyses on code that has been pre-processed, our analysis did 
not examine platform-specific code in wu-ftpd for platforms 
other than FreeBSD. 
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source code files to check, along with flags that set 
checking parameters and control which classes of 
warnings are reported. It takes just over a minute for 
LCLint to analyze all 17 000 lines of wu-ftpd. Running 
LCLint on the entire unmodified source code for wu- 
ftod without adding any annotations resulted in 243 
warnings related to buffer overflow checking. 


Consider a representative message’: 


ftod.c:1112:2: Possible out-of-bounds store. Unable to 

resolve constraint: 

maxRead ((entry->arg[0] @ ftpd.c:1112:23)) <= (1023) 
needed to satisfy precondition: 

requires maxSet ((is_short @ ftpd.c:1112:14)) 

>= maxRead ((entry->arg[0] @ ftpd.c:1112:23)) 

derived from strcpy precondition: 

requires maxSet (<param 1>) >= maxRead (<param 2>) 


Relevant code fragments are shown below with line 
1112 in bold: 


char ls short [1024]; 


extern struct aclmember * 
getaclentry(char *keyword, 
struct aclmember **next) ; 


int main(int argc, char **argv, 
char **envp) 


entry = (struct aclmember *) NULL; 
if (getaclentry("ls_ short", &entry) 
&& entry->arg [0] 
&& (int)strlen(entry->arg[0]) > 0) 


strepy (ls _ short,entry->arg[0]); 


This code is part of the initialization code that reads 
configuration files. Several buffer overflow vulnerabil- 
ities were found in the wu-ftpd initialization code. 
Although this vulnerability is not likely to be exploited, 
it can cause security holes if an untrustworthy user is 
able to alter configuration files. 


The warning message indicates that a possible out-of- 
bounds store was detected on line 1112 and contains 
information about the constraint LCLint was unable to 
resolve. The warning results from the function call to 
strcepy. LCLint generates a precondition constraint 
corresponding to the strepy requires clause 


° For our prototype implementation, we have not yet 
attempted to produce messages that can easily be interpreted 
by typical programmers. Instead, we generate error messages 
that reveal information useful to the LCLint developers. 
Generating good error messages is a challenging problem; we 
plan to devote more effort to this before publicly releasing our 
tool. 
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maxSet(s1) >= maxRead(s2) by substituting the actual 
parameters: 


maxSet (is_short @ ftpd.c:1112:14) 
>= maxRead (entry->arg[0] @ ftpd.c:1112:23). 


Note that the locations of the expressions passed as 
actual parameters are recorded in the constraint. Since 
values of expressions may change through the code, it 
is important that constraints identify values at particular 
program points. 


The global variable 1s_ short was declared as an array 
of 1024 characters. Hence, LCLint determines maxSet 
(Is_short) is 1023. After the call to getaclentry, the 
local entry->arg[0] points to a string of arbitrary 
length read from the configuration file. Because there 
are no annotations on the getaclentry function, 
LCLint does not assume anything about its behavior. In 
particular, the value of maxRead (entry->arg[0]) is 
unknown. LCLint reports a possible buffer misuse, 
since the constraint derived from the strcpy requires 
clause may not be satisfied if the value of maxRead 
(entry->arg[0]) 1s greater than 1023. 


To fix this problem, we modified the code to handle 
these values safely by using strncpy. Since 
1ls_short is a fixed size buffer, a simple change to use 
strnepy and store a null character at the end of the 
buffer is sufficient to ensure that the code is safe.’ 


In other cases, eliminating a vulnerability involved both 
changing the code and adding annotations. For 
example, LCLint generated a warning for a call to 
strcpy in the function acl_getlimit: 


int acl_getlimit(char *class, 
char *msgpathbuf) { 
int limit; 
struct aclmember *entry = NULL; 


if (msgpathbuf) *msgpathbuf = '\0'; 
while (getaclentry("limit", &entry)) { 


if (!strcasecmp(class, entry->arg[0])) 


if (entry->arg [3] 
&& msgpathbuf != NULL) 
strcpy (msgpathbuf, entry->arg[3]); 


If the size of msqputhbuf is less than the length of the 
string in entry->arg[3], there is a buffer overflow. 
To fix this we replaced the strcepy call with a safe call 
to strncpy: 


” Because strncpy does not guarantee null termination, it is 


strncpy (msgpathbuf, entry->arg([3], 
msgpathbuf [199] = '\0'; 


and added a requires clause to the function declaration: 


199); 


/*@requires maxSet (msgpathbuf) >= 199@*/ 


The requires clause documents an assumption (that may 
be incorrect) about the size of the buffer passed to 
acl_getlimit. Because of the constraints denoted by 
the requires clauses, LCLint does not report a warning 
for the call to strncpy. 


When call sites are checked, LCLint produces a warn- 
ing if it is unable to determine that this requires clause 
is satisfied. Originally, we had modified the function 
acl_getlimit by adding the precondition maxSet 
(msgpathbuf) >= 1023. After adding this precondition, 
LCLint produced a warning for a call site that passed a 
200-byte buffer to acl_getlimit. Hence, we re- 
placed the requires clause with the stronger constraint 
and used 199 as the parameter to st rncpy. 


This vulnerability was still present in the current ver- 
sion of wu-ftpd. We contacted the wu-ftpd developers 
who acknowledged the bug but did not consider it 
security critical since the string in question is read from 
a local file not user input [LuckinO1, Lundberg01]. 


In addition to the previously unreported buffer 
overflows in the initialization code, LCLint detected a 
known buffer overflow in wu-ftpd. The buffer overflow 
occurs in the function do_elem shown below, which 
passes a global buffer and its parameters to the library 
function strcat. The function mapping_chdir calls 
do_elem with a value entered by the remote user as its 
parameter. Because wu-ftpd fails to perform sufficient 
bounds checking, a remote user is able to exploit this 
vulnerability to overflow the buffer by carefully 
creating a series of directories and executing the cd 
command.® 


char mapped_path [200]; 
void do_elem(char *dir) { 


if (!(mapped_path[0] == '/! 
&& mapped path[1] == '\0')) 
strcat (mapped path, "/"); 
streat (mapped path, dir); 


® Advisories for this vulnerability can be found at 





http://Awww.cert.org/advisories/CA-1999-13.html and 
necessary to explicitly put a null character at the end of the ftp://www.auscert.org.au/security/advisory/AA- 
buffer. 1999.01.wu-ftpd.mapping_chdir.vul. 
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LCLint generates warnings for the unsafe calls to 
strcat. This was fixed in latter versions of wu-ftpd by 
calling strncat instead of strcat. 


Because of the limitations of static checking, LCLint 
sometimes generates spurious error messages. If the 
user believes the code is correct, annotations can be 
added to precisely suppress spurious messages. 


Often the code was too complex for LCLint to analyze 
correctly. For example, LCLint reports a spurious 
warning for this code fragment since it cannot 
determine that ((1.0*j*rand()) / (RAND MAX + 
1.0)) always produces a value between 1 and j: 


i = passive_port_max 
- passive port_min + 1; 
port_array = calloc (i, sizeof (int)); 
for (i = 3; .. && (i > 0); i--) { 
for (j = passive_port_max 
- passive_port_min + 1; 
» && (j > 0); j--) { 
k = (int) ((1.0 * j * rand()) 
/ (RAND MAX + 1.0)); 
pasv_port_array [j-1] 
= port_array [k]; 


Determining that the port_array[k] reference is safe 
would require far deeper analysis and more precise 
specifications than is feasible within a lightweight static 
checking tool. 


Detecting buffer overflows with LCLint is an iterative 
process. Many of the constraints we found involved 
functions that are potentially unsafe. We added 
function preconditions to satisfy these constraints where 
possible. In certain cases, the code was too convoluted 
for LCLint to determine that our preconditions satisfied 
the constraints. After convincing ourselves the code 
was correct, we added annotations to suppress the 
spurious warnings. 


Before any annotations were added, running LCLint on 
wu-ftpd resulted in 243 warnings each corresponding to 
an unresolved constraint. We added 22 annotations to 
the source code through an iterative process similar to 
the examples described above. Nearly all of the 
annotations were used to indicate preconditions 
constraining the value of maxSet for function 
parameters. 


After adding these annotations and modifying the code, 
running LCLint produced 143 warnings. Of these, 88 
reported unresolved constraints involving maxSet. 
While we believe the remaining warnings did not 
indicate bugs in wu-ftpd, LCLint’s analyses were not 
sufficiently powerful to determine the code was safe. 
Although this is a higher number of spurious warnings 
than we would like, most of the spurious warnings can 
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be quickly understood and suppressed by the user. The 
source code contains 225 calls to the potentially buffer 
overflowing functions strceat, strcepy, strncat, 
strncpy, fgets and gets. Only 18 of the unresolved 
warnings resulted from calls to these functions. Hence, 
LCLint is able to determine that 92% of these calls are 
safe automatically. The other warnings all dealt with 
classes of problems that could not be detected through 
simple lexical techniques. 


4.2 BIND 


BIND is a key component of the Internet infrastructure. 


Recently, the Wall Street Journal identified buffer 


overflow vulnerabilities in BIND as a critical threat to 
the Internet [WSJO1]. We focus on named, the DNS 
sever portion of BIND, in this case study. We analyzed 
BIND version 8.2.2p7°, a version with known bugs. 
BIND is larger and more complex than wu-ftpd. The 
name server portion of BIND, named, contains 
approximately 47 000 lines of C including shared libra- 
ries. LCLint took less than three and a half minutes to 
check all of the named code. 


We limited our analysis to a subset of named because 
of the time required for human analysis. We focused on 
three files: ns_req.c and two library files that contain 
functions which are called extensively by ns_req.c: 
ns_name.c and ns_sign.c. These files contain slightly 
more than 3 000 lines of code. 


BIND makes extensive use of functions in its internal 
library rather than C library functions. In order to 
accurately analyze individual files, we needed to 
annotate the library header files. The most accurate 
way to annotate the library would be to iteratively run 
LCLint on the library and add annotations. However, 
the library was extremely large and contains deeply 
nested call chains. To avoid the human analysis this 
would require, we added annotations to some of the 
library functions without annotating all the dependent 
functions. In many cases, we were able to guess 
preconditions by using comments or the names of 
function parameters. For example, several functions 
took a pointer parameter (p) and another parameter 
encoding it size (psize), from which we inferred a 
precondition MaxSet(p) >= (psize -— 1). After 
annotating selected BIND library functions, we were 
able to check the chosen files without needing to fully 
annotate all of BIND. 


LCLint produces warnings for a series of unguarded 


buffer writes in the function req_query. The code in 


° The source code is available at 
ftp://ftp.isc.org/isc/bind/src/8.2.2-P7/bind-src.tar.gz 
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question is called in response to a specific type of query 
which requests information concerning the domain 
name server version. BIND appends a response to the 
buffer containing the query that includes a global string 
read from a configuration file. If the default 
configuration is used, the code is safe because this 
function is only called with buffers that are large 
enough to store the response. However, the restrictions 
on the safe use of this function are not obvious and 
could easily be overlooked by someone modifying the 
code. Additionally, it is possible that an administrator 
could reconfigure BIND to use a value for the server 
version string large enough to make the code unsafe. 
The BIND developers agreed that a bounds check 
should be inserted to eliminate this risk [Andrews01]. 


BIND uses extensive run time bounds checking. This 
type of defensive programming is important for writing 
secure programs, but does not guarantee that a program 
is secure. LCLint detected a known buffer overflow in 
a function that used run time checking but specified 
buffer sizes incorrectly."° 


The function ns_req examines a DNS query and gen- 
erates a response. As part of its message processing, it 
looks for a signature and signs its response with the 
function ns_sign. LCLint reported that it was unable 
to satisfy a precondition forns_sign that requires the 
size of the message buffer be accurately described by a 
size parameter. This precondition was added when we 
initially annotated the shared library. A careful hand 
analysis of this function reveals that to due to careless 
modification of variables denoting buffer length, it is 
possible for the buffer length to be specified incorrectly 
if the message contains a signature but a valid key is 
not found. This buffer overflow vulnerability was 
introduced when a digital signature feature was added 
to BIND Gronically to increase security). Static analysis 
tools can be used to quickly alert programmers to 
assumptions that are broken by incremental code 
changes. 


Based on our case studies, we believe that LCLint is a 
useful tool for improving the security of programs. It 
does not detect all possible buffer overflow 
vulnerabilities, and it can generate spurious warnings. 
In practice, however, it provides programmers 
concerned about security vulnerabilities with useful 
assistance, even for large, complex programs. In 
addition to aiding in the detection of exploitable buffer 
overflows, the process of adding annotations to code 
encourages a disciplined style of programming and 


10 An advisory for this vulnerability can be found at 
http://lwn.net/2001/0201/a/covert-bind.php3. 


produces programs that include reliable and precise 
documentation. 


5. Implementation 


Our analysis is implemented by combining traditional 
compiler data flow analyses with constraint generation 
and resolution. Programs are analyzed at the function 
level; all interprocedural analyses are done using the 
information contained in annotations. 


We support four types of constraints corresponding to 
the annotations introduced in Section 2: maxSet, 
minSet, maxRead, and minRead. Constraints can also 
contain constants and variables and allow the arithmetic 
operations: + and -. Terms in constraints can refer to 
any C expression, although our analysis will not be able 
to evaluate some C expressions statically. 


The full constraint grammar is: 


constraint => (requires | ensures) 
constraintExpression relOp constraintExpression 
relationalOp => == |>|>=|<|<= 
constraintExpression => 
constraintExpression binaryOp constraintExpresion 

| unaryOp ( constraintExpression ) 

| term 
binaryOp => + | - 
unaryOp => maxSet | maxRead | minSet | minRead 
term => variable | C expression | literal | result 


Source-code annotations allow arbitrary constraints (as 
defined by our constraint grammar) to be specified as 
the preconditions and postconditions of functions. 
Constraints can be conjoined (using A), but there is no 
support for disjunction. All variables used in 
constraints have an associated location. Since the value 
stored by a variable may change in the function body, it 
is important that the constraint resolver can distinguish 
the value at different points in the program execution. 


Constraints are generated at the expression level and 
stored in the corresponding node in the parse tree. 
Constraint resolution is integrated with the checking by 
resolving constraints at the statement level as checking 
traverses up the parse tree. Although this limits the 
power of our analysis, it ensures that it will be fast and 
simple. The remainder of this section describes briefly 
how constraints are represented, generated and 
resolved. 


Constraints are generated for C statements by traversing 
the parse tree and generating constraints for each 
subexpression. We determine constraints for a 
statement by conjoining the constraints of its 
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subexpressions. This assumes subexpressions cannot 
change state that is used by other subexpressions of the 
same expression. The semantics of C make this a valid 
assumption for nearly all expressions — it 1s undefined 
behavior in C for two subexpressions not separated by a 
sequence point to read and write the same data. Since 
LCLint detects and warns about this type of undefined 
behavior, it is reasonable for the buffer overflow 
checking to rely on this assumption. A few C 
expressions do have intermediate sequence points (such 
as the comma operator which specifies that the left 
operand is always evaluated first) and cannot be 
analyzed correctly by our simplified assumptions. In 
practice, this has not been a serious limitation for our 
analysis. 


Constraints are resolved at the statement level in the 
parse tree and above using axiomatic semantics 
techniques. Our analysis attempts to resolve constraints 
using postconditions of earlier statements and function 
preconditions. To aid in constraint resolution, we 
simplify constraints using standard algebraic techniques 
such as combining constants and substituting terms. 
We also use constraint-specific simplification rules 
such as maxSet(pir + i) = maxSet(pfr) - i. We have 
similar rules for maxRead, minSet, and minRead. 


Constraints for statement lists are produced using 
normal axiomatic semantics rules and simple logic to 
combine the constraints of individual statements. For 
example, the code fragment 


1 t++; 
2 Pian VOC 
3 Cis 


leads to the constraints: 


requires maxSet(t @ 1:1) >= 1, 
ensures maxRead(t @ 3:4) >= -1 and 
ensures (t @ 3:4) = (t @ 1:1) + 2. 


The assignment to *t on line 2 produces the constraint 
requires maxSet(t @ 2:2) >= 0. The increment on line 1 
produces the constraint ensures (t@1:4) = (t@1:1) + 1. 
The increment constraint is substituted into the maxSet 
constraint to produce requires maxSet (t@1:1 + 1) >= 0. 
Using the constraint-specific simplification rule, this 
simplifies to requires maxSet (t@1:1) - 1 >= 0 which 
further simplifies to requires maxSet(t @ 1:1) >= 1. 


6. Control Flow 


Statements involving control flow such as while and 
for loops and if statements, require more complex 
analysis than simple statement lists. For if statements 
and loops, the predicate often provides a guard that 
makes a possibly unsafe operation safe. In order to 
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analyze such constructs well, LCLint must take into 
account the value of the predicate on different code 
paths. For each predicate, LCLint generates three lists 
of postcondition constraints: those that hold regardless 
of the truth value of the predicate, those that hold when 
the predicate evaluates to true, and those that hold when 
the predicate evaluates to false. 


To analyze an if statement, we develop branch specific 
guards based on our analysis of the predicate and use 
these guards to resolve constraints within the body. For 
example, in the statement 


Lf. (sizeot (sil) > -strlen. (s2):) 
strcepy(sl1, s2); 


if s1 1s a fixed-size array, sizeof (s1) will be equal 
to maxSet(s1) + 1. Thus the if predicate allows LCLint 
to determine that the constraint maxSet(si) >= 
maxRead(s2) holds on the true branch. Based on this 
constraint LCLint determines that the call to strepy is 
safe. 


Looping constructs present additional problems. 
Previous versions of LCLint made a_= gross 
simplification of loop behavior: all for and while 
loops in the program were analyzed as though the body 
executed either zero or one times. Although this 1s 
clearly a ridiculous assumption, it worked surprisingly 
well for the types of analyses done by LCLint. For the 
buffer overflow analyses, this simplified view of loop 
semantics does not provide satisfactory results — to 
determine whether buf[i] is a_ potential buffer 
overflow, we need to know the range of values i may 
represent. Analyzing the loop as though its body 
executed only once would not provide enough 
information about the possible values of i. 


In a typical program verifier, loops are handled by 
requiring programmers to provide loop invariants. 
Despite considerable effort [Wegbreit75, Cousot77, 
Collins88, 1IS97, DLNS98, S198], no one has yet been 
able to produce tools that generate suitable loop 
invariants automatically. Some promising work has 
been done towards discovering likely invariants by 
executing programs [ECGN99], but these techniques 
require well-constructed test suites and many problems 
remain before this could be used to produce the kinds of 
loop invariants we need. Typical programmers are not 
able or willing to annotate their code with loop 
invariants, so for LCLint to be effective we needed a 
method for handling loops that produces better results 
than our previous gross simplification method, but did 
not require expensive analyses or programmer-supplied 
loop invariants. 
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Our solution is to take advantage of the idioms used by 
typical C programmers. Rather than attempt to handle 
all possible loops in a general way, we observe that a 
large fraction of the loops in most C programs are 
written in a stylized and structured way. Hence, we can 
develop heuristics for identifying and analyzing loops 
that match certain common idioms. When a loop 
matches a known idiom, corresponding heuristics can 
be used to guess how many times the loop body will 
execute. This information is used to add additional 
preconditions to the loop body that constrain the values 
of variables inside the loop. 


To further simplify the analysis, we assume that any 
buffer overflow that occurs in the loop will be apparent 
in either the first or last iterations. This is a reasonable 
assumption in almost all cases, since it would be quite 
rare for a program to contain a loop where the extreme 
values of loop variables were not on the first and last 
iterations. This allows simpler and more efficient loop 
checking. To analyze the first iteration of the loop, we 
treat the loop as an if statement and use the techniques 
described above. To analyze the last iteration we use a 
series of heuristics to determine the number of loop 
iterations and generate additional constraints based on 
this analysis. 


An example loop heuristic analyzes loops of the form 
for (index = 0; expr; index++) body 


where the body and expr do not modify the index 
variable and body does not contain a statement (e.g., a 
break) that could interfere with normal loop execution. 
Analyses performed by the original LCLint are used to 
aid loop heuristic pattern matching. For example, we 
use LCLint’s modification analyses to determine that 
the loop body does not modify the index variable. 


For a loop that matches this idiom, it is reasonable to 
assume that the number of iterations can be determined 
solely from the loop predicate. As with if statements, 
we generate three lists of postcondition constraints for 
the loop test. We determine the terminating condition 
of the loop by examining the list of postcondition 
constraints that apply specifically to the true branch. 
Within these constraints, we look for constraints of the 
form index <= e. For each of these constraints, we 
search the increment part of the loop header for 
constraints matching the form index = index + 1. If we 
find a constraint of this form, we assume the loop runs 
for e iterations. | 


Of course, many loops that match this heuristic will not 
execute for e iterations. Changes to global state or other 
variables in the loop body could affect the value of e. 
Hence, our analysis is not sound or complete. For the 


programs we have tried so far, we have found this 
heuristic works correctly. 


Abstract syntax trees for loops are converted to a 
canonical form to increase their chances of matching a 
known heuristic. After canonicalization, this loop 
pattern matches a surprisingly high number of cases. 
For example, 1n the loop 


for (a = 07 butter (i]s a+4) body 


the postconditions of the loop predicate when the body 
executes would include the constraint ensures i< 
maxRead(buffer). This would match the pattern so 
LCLint could determine that the loop executes for 
maxRead(buffer) iterations. 


Several other heuristics are used to match other 
common loop idioms used in C programs. We can 
generalize the first heuristic to cases where the initial 
index value is not known. If LCLint can calculate a 
reasonable upper bound on the number of iterations (for 
example, if we can determine that the initial value of 
the index is always non-negative), it can determine an 
upper bound on the number of loop iterations. This can 
generate false positives if LCLint overestimates the 
actual number of loop iterations, but usually gives a 
good enough approximation for our purposes. 


Another heuristic recognizes a common loop form in 
which a loop increments and tests a pointer. Typically, 
these loops match the pattern: 


for (init; *buf; buf++) 


A heuristic detects this loop form and assumes that loop 
executes for maxRead(buf) iterations. 


After estimating the number of loop iterations, we use a 
series of heuristics to generate reasonable constraints 
for the last iteration. To do this, we calculate the value 
of each variable in the last iteration. If a variable is 
incremented in the loop, we estimate that in the last 
iteration the variable is the sum of the number of loop 
iterations and the value of the variable in the first 
iteration. For the loop to be safe, all loop preconditions 
involving the variable must be satisfied for the values 
of the variable in both the first and last iterations. This 
heuristic gives satisfactory results in many cases. 


Our heuristics were initially developed based on our 
analysis of wu-ftpd. We found that our heuristics were 
effective for BIND also. To handle BIND, a few addi- 
tional heuristics were added. In particular, BIND fre- 
quently used comparisons of pointer addresses to 
ensure a memory accesses is safe. Without an appro- 
priate heuristic, LCLint generated spurious wamings 
for these cases. We added appropriate heuristics to 
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handle these situations correctly. While we expect 
experience with additional programs would lead to the 
addition of new loop heuristics, it is encouraging that 
only a few additional heuristics were needed to analyze 
BIND. 


Although no collection of loop heuristics will be able to 
correctly analyze all loops in C programs, our 
experience so far indicates that a small number of loop 
heuristics can be used to correctly analyze most loops 
in typical C programs. This is not as surprising as it 
might seem — most programmers learn to code loops 
from reading examples in standard texts or other 
people’s code. A few simple loop idioms are sufficient 
for programming many computations. 


7. Related Work 


In Section 2, we described run-time approaches to the 
buffer overflow problem. In this section, we compare 
our work to other work on static analysis. 


It is possible to find some program flaws using lexical 
analysis alone. Unix grep is often used to perform a 
crude analysis by searching for potentially unsafe 
library function calls. ITS4 is a lexical analysis tool 
that searches for security problems using a database of 
potentially dangerous constructs [VBKMO00]. Lexical 
analysis techniques are fast and simple, but their power 
is very limited since they do not take into account the 
syntax or semantics of the program. 


More precise checking requires a deeper analysis of the 
program. Our work builds upon considerable work on 
constraint-based analysis techniques. We do not 
attempt to summarize foundational work here. For a 
summary see [Aiken99]. 


Proof-carrying code [NL 96, Necula97] is a technique 
where a proof is distributed with an executable and a 
verifier checks the proof guarantees the executable has 
certain properties. Proof-carrying code has been used 
to enforce safety policies constraining readable and 
writeable memory locations. Automatic construction of 
proofs of memory safety for programs written in an 
unsafe language, however, is beyond current 
capabilities. 


Wagner, et al. have developed a system to statically 
detect buffer overflows in C [WFBA00, Wagner00]. 
They used their tool effectively to find both known and 
unknown buffer overflow vulnerabilities in a version of 
sendmail. Their approach formulates the problem as an 
integer range analysis problem by treating C strings as 
an abstract type accessed through library functions and 
modeling pointers as integer ranges for allocated size 
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and length. A consequence of modeling strings as an 
abstract data type is that buffer overflows involving 
non-character buffers cannot be detected. Their system 
generates constraints similar to those generated by 
LCLint for operations involving strings. These 
constraints are not generated from annotations, but 
constraints for standard library functions are built in to 
the tool. Flow insensitive analysis is used to resolve the 
constraints. Without the localization provided by 
annotations, it was believed that flow sensitive analyses 
would not scale well enough to handle real programs. 
Flow insensitive analysis is less accurate and does not 
allow special handling of loops or if statements. 


Dor, Rodeh and Sagiv have developed a system that 
detects unsafe string operations in C programs 
[DRSO1]. Their system performs a source-to-source 
transformation that instruments a program with 
additional variables that describe string attributes and 
contains assert statements that check for unsafe string 
operations. The instrumented program is then analyzed 
statically using integer analysis to determine possible 
assertion failures. This approach can handle many 
complex properties such as overlapping pointers. 
However, in the worst case the number of variables in 
the instrumented program is quadratic in the number of 
variables in the original program. To date, it has only 
been used on small example programs. 


A few tools have been developed to detect array bounds 
errors in languages other than C. John McHugh 
developed a verification system that detects array 
bounds errors in the Gypsy language [McHugh84]. 
Extended Static Checking uses an automatic theorem- 
prover to detect array index bounds errors in Modula-3 
and Java [DLNS98]. Extended Static Checking uses 
information in annotations to assist checking. 
Detecting array bounds errors in C programs is harder 
than for Modula-3 or Java, since those languages do not 
provide pointer arithmetic. 


8. Conclusions 


We have presented a lightweight static analysis tool for 
detecting buffer overflow vulnerabilities. It is neither 
sound nor complete; hence, it misses some vulnera- 
bilities and produces some spurious warnings. Despite 
this, our experience so far indicates that it is useful. We 
were able to find both known and previously unknown 
buffer overflow vulnerabilities in wu-ftpd and BIND 
with a reasonable amount of effort using our approach. 
Further, the process of adding annotations is a con- 
structive and useful step for understanding of a program 
and improving its maintainability. 
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We believe it is realistic (albeit perhaps optimistic) to 
believe programmers would be willing to add annota- 
tions to their programs if they are used to efficiently 
and clearly detect likely buffer overflow vulnerabilities 
(and other bugs) in their programs. An informal sam- 
pling of tens of thousands of emails received from 
LCLint users indicates that about one quarter of LCLint 
users add the annotations supported by previously 
released versions of LCLint to their programs. Perhaps 
half of those use annotations in sophisticated ways (and 
occasionally in ways the authors never imagined). 
Although the annotations required for effectively 
detecting buffer overflow vulnerabilities are somewhat 
more complicated, they are only an incremental step 
beyond previous annotations. In most cases, and 
certainly for security-sensitive programs, the benefits of 
doing so should far outweigh the effort required. 


These techniques, and static checking in general, will 
not provide the complete solution to the buffer overflow 
problem. We are optimistic, though, that this work 
represents a step towards that goal. 


Availability 


LCLint source code and binaries for several platforms 
are available from http://Iclint.cs.virginia.edu. 
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A. Annotated Selected C Library Functions 


char *s2) 
>= maxRead(s2) @*/ 
maxRead (s2) 


char *strepy (char *sl1, 

/*@requires maxSet (s1) 

/*@ensures maxRead(sl1) == 
/\ result == s1@*/; 


char *strncpy (char *sl, char *s2, 
size t n) 
/*@requires maxSet(sl1) >= n - 1@*/ 
/*@ensures maxRead (sl) <= maxRead(s2) 
/\ maxRead (si) <= (n - 1) 
/\ result == s1@*/; 


char *strceat (char *sl, char *s2) 
/*@requires maxSet (s1) 
>= (maxRead(s1) 
+ maxRead(s2)) @*/ 


/*@ensures 
maxRead(sl1) == maxRead(s1) 
+ maxRead(s2) 
/\ result == s1@*/; 


strncat (char *sl1, char *s2, int n) 
/*@requires maxSet (s1) 


>= maxRead(s1) + n@*/ 
/*@ensures maxRead (result) 
>= maxRead(sl1) + n@*/; 


extern size_t strlen (char *s) 
/*@ensures result == maxRead(s) @*/; 


void *calloc (size_t nobj, size_t size) 


/*@ensures maxSet (result) == nobj@*/; 
void *malloc (size_t size) 
/*@ensures maxSet (result) == size@*/; 


These annotations were determined based on ISO 
C standard [ISO99]. Note that the semantics of 
strnepy and strncat are different — strncpy 
writes exactly n characters to the buffer but does 
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not guarantee that a null character is added; 
strncat appends n characters to the buffer and a 
null character. The ensures clauses reveal these 
differences clearly. 


The full specifications for malloc and calloc also 
include nu11 annotations on the result that indicate 
that they may return NULL. Existing LCLint 
checking detects dereferencing a potentially null 
pointer. As a result, the implicit actual 
postcondition for malloc is maxSet(result) == size v 
result == null. LCLint does not support general 
disjunctions, but possibly NULL values can be 
handled straightforwardly. 
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Vulnerabilities 
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Abstract 


In June 2000, a major new class of vulnerabilities called 
“format bugs” was discovered when an vulnerability in 
WU-FIP appeared that acted almost like a buffer over- 
flow, but wasn’t. Since then, dozens of format string 
vulnerabilities have appeared. This paper describes the 
format bug problem, and presents FormatGuard: our 
proposed solution. FormatGuard is a small patch to 
glibc that provides general protection against format 
bugs. We show that FormatGuard is effective in protect- 
ing several real programs with format vulnerabilities 
against live exploits, and we show that FormatGuard 
imposes minimal compatibility and performance costs. 


1 Introduction 


In June 2000, a major new class of vulnerabilities called 
“format bugs” was discovered when an interesting vul- 
nerability in WU-FTP appeared that acted almost like a 
buffer overflow, but wasn’t [22]. Rather, the problem 
was the sudden realization that it is unsafe to allow 
potentially hostile input to be passed directly as the for- 
mat string for calls to printf-like functions. The dan- 
ger is that creative inclusion of % directives in the 
format string coupled with the lack of any effective type 
or argument counting in C’s varargs facility allows the 
attacker to induce unexpected behavior in programs. 


This vulnerability is made particularly dangerous by the 
%n directive, which assumes that the corresponding 
argument to printf is of type “int ~*”, and writes 
back the number of bytes formatted so far. If the attacker 
crafts the format string, then they can use the %n direc- 
tive to write an arbitrary value to an arbitrary word in 
the program’s memory. This makes format bugs every 
bit as dangerous as buffer overflows [8]: the attacker can 
send a single packet of data to a vulnerable program, 
and obtain a remote (possibly root) shell prompt for 
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their trouble. Since June 2000, format bugs have 
eclipsed buffer overflow vulnerabilities for the most 
common form of remote penetration vulnerability. 


There are several obvious solutions to this problem, 
which unfortunately don’t work: 


Remove the $n feature: The printf %n directive is 
the most dangerous, because it induces printf to 
write data back to the argument list. It has been pro- 
posed that the $n feature simply be removed from the 
printf family of functions. Unfortunately, there 
exist real programs that actually use the %n feature 
(which is in the ANSI C specification [12]) so this 
would break an undesirable amount of software. 


Permit Only Static Format Strings: Format bugs occur 
because the printf tolerates dynamic format 
strings. It has been proposed that printf be modi- 
fied to insist that the format string be static. This ap- 
proach fails because a large number of programs, es- 
pecially those using the GNU internationalization li- 
brary, generate format strings dynamically, so this 
too would break an undesirable amount of software. 


Count the Arguments to printf: Because %n treats 
the corresponding argument as an int * an effec- 
tive format bug attack must walk back up the stack to 
find a word that points to the right place, and/or out- 
put a sufficient number of bytes to affect the n val- 
ue. Thus the attacker nearly always must provide a 
format string that does not match the actual number 
of arguments presented to printf. If it can be done, 
this approach is effective in stopping format bug at- 
tacks. Unfortunately, the varargs mechanism that C 
employs to permit a variable number of arguments to 
a given function does not permit any kind of check- 
ing of either the type or count of the arguments with- 
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out breaking the standard ABI for printf. Varargs 
permits the receiving functions to “pop” an arbitrary 
number and type of arguments off the stack, relying 
on the function itself to correctly interpret the con- 
tents of the stack. A “safe varargs” that passes either 
an argument count or an argument terminator could 
be built. However, this modified varargs protocol 
would not be compatible with any existing dynamic 
or static libraries and programs. 


FormatGuard, our proposed solution to the format bug 
problem, uses a variation on argument counting. Instead 
of trying to do argument counting on varargs, Format- 
Guard uses particular properties of GNU CPP (the C 
PreProcessor) macro handling of variable arguments to 
extract the count of actual arguments. The actual count 
of arguments is then passed to a safe printf wrapper. 
The wrapper parses the format string to determine how 
many arguments to expect, and if the format string calls 
for more arguments than the actual number of argu- 
ments, it raises an intrusion alert and kills the process. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
elaborates on the printf format string vulnerability. 
Section 3 describes FormatGuard; our solution to this 
problem. We present security testing in Section 4, com- 
patibility testing in Section 5, and performance testing 
in Section 6. Section 7 relates FormatGuard to other 
defenses for printf format string vulnerabilities. Sec- 
tion 8 presents our conclusions. 


2 printf Format String Vulnerabilities 


The first known discovery of format bugs was by Tymm 
Twillman while auditing the source code for ProFTPD 
1.2.0pre6. Basic details were released to the ProFTPD 
maintainers and a Linux security mailing list in early 
September 1999, and then publicly released via 
BugTraq [23] later that month. Other individuals then 
wrote a few other format bug exploits, but they were not 
immediately released to the public. It wasn't until June 
2000 [22] that format bugs became widely recognized, 
when numerous exploits for various common software 
packages started to surface on security mailing lists. 


Format bugs occur fundamentally because C’s varargs 
mechanism is type unsafe. Varargs provides a set of 
primitives for “popping” arguments off the stack. The 
number of bytes “popped” depends on the type of the 
expected argument. At no time is either the type or the 
existence of the argument checked: the function receiv- 
ing the arguments is entirely responsible for popping the 
correct number, type, and sequence of arguments. 
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The printf family of functions (syslog, printf, 
fprintf, sprintf, and snprintf) use varargs to 
support the ability to output a variable number of argu- 
ments. The format string tells the function the type and 
sequence of arguments to pop and then format for out- 
put. The vulnerability occurs if the format string is 
bogus, as is the case when the format string is actually 
provided by the attacker. 


An example of this situation occurs when a programmer 
writes “printf£(str)” as a_ short-hand for 
“orint£(“%s", str)”. Because this idiom is per- 
fectly functional, and easier to type, it has been used for 
many years. Unfortunately, it is also vulnerable if the 
attacker inserts spurious % directives in the str string. 


The %n directive is particularly dangerous: it assumes 
that the corresponding argument to printf is of type 
“int *”, and writes back the number of bytes format- 
ted so far into the storage pointed to by the int *. The 
result of spurious %n directives in printf format 
strings is that the attacker can “walk” back up the stack 
some number of words by inserting some number of %d 
directives, until they reach a suitable word on the stack, 
and treating that word as an int *, use a $n to over- 
write a word nearly anywhere in the victim program’s 
address space, creating substantial security problems. If 
buffers are of appropriate size, the attacker can also use 
the buffer itself as a source of words to use as the int 
* pointer, making it even easier for the attacker to use 
Yon to modify an arbitrary word of memory. 


Thus the essential features that create format vulnerabil- 
ities are the basic lack of type safety in the C program- 
ming language, the %n directive that induces 
unexpected side-effects in printf calls, and the casual 
use of un-filtered user-input as a printf format string 
due to the common assumption that this is a safe prac- 
tice. Detailed descriptions of the exploitation of 
printf vulnerabilities have been written by Boucha- 
reine [3, 4] and Newsham [14]. 


3 FormatGuard: Protection from Funny 
Format Strings 


An essential part of the format string attack described in 
Section 2 is that the attacker provides some number of 
spurious % directives in user-input that is subsequently 
used as a format string fora printf call. FormatGuard 
defends against format bug attacks by comparing the 
number of actual arguments presented to printf 
against the number of arguments called for by the for- 
mat string. If the actual number of arguments is less than 
the number of arguments the format string calls for, then 
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#define printf 


#define 
#define 
#define 


printl(x, args... 


void mikes_print(int *args, char *format, 


mikes _print(&cnt, printo 


print0O(x, args...) x ,printl(## args) 
) x+(++cent-cnt) 
print2(x, args...) x+(++tcnt-cnt) 


,print2(## args) 
,print3(## args) 


oon)? 


Figure 1 Frantzen’s Argument Counter 


FormatGuard deems this call to be an attack, syslog’s 
the attempt, and aborts the program. As previously dis- 
cussed, C’s varargs mechanism does not permit argu- 
ment counting, and so the trick is to find a way to count 
the arguments. Section 3.1 describes how FormatGuard 
implements argument counting with GNU CPP, and 
Section 3.2 describes how FormatGuard uses the argu- 
ment count to implement a protected printf wrapper. 


3.1 Counting Arguments 


Frantzen first proposed the CPP method on July 25, 
2000 [10]. This method exploits the way that CPP (the C 
PreProcessor) handles variable argument lists. Using the 
macro production shown in Figure 1, CPP can count the 
arguments by stripping the leading argument away in 
each production, similar to the Lisp CAR/CDDR idiom. 


On September 25, 2000 Lokier [13] proposed an 
improved method of using CPP variable argument syn- 
tax for argument counting. Lokier’s method allowed 
WireX to develop argument counting for FormatGuard 
that is recursive, reentrant, and thus thread safe, shown 
in Figure 2. This code function as follows: 


1. The — formatguard_counter production 
serves to capture the zero-case, so that calls to 
printf containing only a null argument list are 
handled correctly. 


2. The __ formatguard_countl1 production ap- 
pends a sequence of counter place holding arguments 
5, 4, 3, 2, and 1. It does so by compresses the variable 
argument list from _ formatguard_counter 
into a single token y. 


3. Finally, _ formatguard_count2 re-expands 
the compressed variable argument group y from 
__formatguard_countl, but in doing so maps 
the trailing counter place holding arguments to an- 
other series of place holders, such that the first place 
holder from — formatguard_countl is 
mapped to the argument n, which in turn is the sole 
output of this sequence of productions. 


The result of the above three productions is that place 
holding counter arguments are shifted to the right in pro- 
portion to the number of arguments presented to 
printf in the  ffirst place, and _ therefore 
__formatguard counter() returns the count of 
the number of arguments presented. 


The “-1” is a kludge factor to accommodate the exist- 
ence of the format string itself. The 
__ PRETTY FUNCTION ___ macro is inserted to allow 
meaningful error reporting. Figure 3 presents an exam- 
ple, expanding an argument list of two elements: (a, b) 
to return a value of 2. 


3.2 Protected printf 


Figure 2 shows a definition for a printf macro that 
includes a call to the argument counter described in Sec- 
tion 3.1, and passes this count to a 
__protected_printf function. The purpose is to 
prevent the attacker from injecting spurious % direc- 
tives into an un-filtered format statements, by ensuring 
that the number of % directives is less than or equal to 
the actual number of arguments provided. 


Parsing printf format strings can be difficult. For- 
matGuard determines the number of % directives in a 


#define _formatguard_counter(y...) _ formatguard_countl ( , ##y) 


#define _formatguard_countl(y...) \ 


__formatguard count2 (y, 5,4,3,2,1,0) 


#define formatguard count2(_,x0,x1,x2,x3,x4,n,ys...) On 


#define printf(x...) \ 


protected printf (__PRETTY_FUNCTION_, \ 
__formatguard_counter(x) - 1 , ## x) 


Figure 2 FormatGuard Implementation, Simplifed to Handle 5 or Fewer Arguments 
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__formatguard_countl ( 


formatguard counter (a, b) 
which gets expanded to 


, a, b) 
which the second macro expands to 


__formatguard_count2 ( , a, b, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 90) 


The arguments to match the __formatguard_count2 rule in the following way: 


__formatguard_count2 ( , a, b, 5, 
I ft ft | 
xO xl x2 


Thus n gets matched to 2, which is what is returned. 


f 


Figure 3 Example Expanding the FormatGuard Macro 


format string accurately (i.e. getting the same answer 
that printf will get) by borrowing the 
parse printf format function from the glibc 
library itself, which conveniently enough, returns 
exactly the number of arguments to be formatted. 


If the number of % directives exceeds the number of | 


arguments provided to printf, then 
__ protected printf deems a format attack to be 
under way. Note that the attack is mid-way through: the 
attacker has not corrupted any significant program state, 
but the attacker has put the victim program in an untena- 
ble position; at the very least, it is not possible to suc- 
cessfully complete the printf call. FormatGuard 
responds by syslog’ ing the intrusion attempt with an 
entry simular to: 


Feb 4 04:54:40 groo foo[13128]: Immu- 
nixOS format error - mismatch of 2 in 
printf called by main 

where “foo” is the name of the victim program, 
“printf” is one of the FormatGuard-wrapped func- 
tions (syslog, printf, fprintf, sprintf, and 
snprintf) and “main” is the function that printf 
was called from. FormatGuard then aborts the process to 
prevent the attacker from taking control, similar to the 
way StackGuard handles buffer overflow attacks [8, 6]. 


3.3 FormatGuard Packaging: Modified 
glibc 


In Linux-like systems, the printf family of functions 
is provided by the glibc library. The 


__formatguard_count macros shown in Figure 2 


are inserted into the /usr/include/stdio.h file 
and the _ protected_printf function is inserted 
into the glibc library itself. Thus FormatGuard is 
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packaged as a modified implementation of glibc 
Dek 


Note that, despite the packaging of FormatGuard with a 
library package, programs that are to benefit from For- 
matGuard protection must be re-compiled from source, 
using the FormatGuard version of stdio.h. In many 
cases, this imposes a substantial workload on people 
wishing to protect an entire system with FormatGuard. 
However, WireX has included both FormatGuard and 
StackGuard [8, 6] in the latest edition of Immunix 
Linux. Both the Immunix system and the FormatGuard 
implementation of glibc are available for download 
from http: //immunix.org/ 


4 Security Effectiveness 


FormatGuard presents several security limitations in the 
form of various cases that FormatGuard does not protect 
against, which we present in Section 4.1. Section 4.2 
presents our testing of live exploits against actual vul- 
nerabilities found in widely used software. 


4.1 Security Limitations 


FormatGuard fails to protect against format bugs under 
several circumstances. The first is if the attacker’s for- 
mat string undercounts or matches the actual argument 
count to the printf-like function, then FormatGuard will 
fail to detect the attack. In theory, it is possible for the 
attacker to employ such an attack by creatively mis-typ- 
ing the arguments, e.g. treating an int argument as dou- 
ble argument. In practice, no such attacks have been 
constructed, and would likely be brittle.Insisting on an 
exact match of arguments and % directives would 
induce false-positives: it is quite common for code to 
provide more arguments than the format string specifies. 
There is even an example within the glibc code itself. 
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Table 1: FormatGuard Security Testing Against Live Exploits 


Program , 








wu-ftpd [22] 
cfengine [20] 
rpc.statd [19] 
LPRng [24] 

PHP 3.0.16 [17] 
Bitchx [26] 
xlock [2] 

gftp 





The second limitation is that a program may take the 
address of printf, store it in a function pointer variable, 
and then call via the variable later. This sequence of 
events disables FormatGuard protection, because taking 
the address of printf does not generate an error, and the 
subsequent indirect call through the function pointer 
does not expand the macro. Fortunately, this is not a 
common thing to do with a printf-like function. 


The third limitation is that FormatGuard cannot provide 
protection for programs that manually construct stacks 
of varargs arguments and then make direct calls to 
vsprintf (and friends). Because such programs can 
dynamically construct a variable list of arguments, it is 
not possible to count the arguments presented through 
Static analysis. 


A variation on this problem is libraries that present 
printf-like functions.These libraries in turn call vsprintf 
directly, and thus do not get FormatGuard protection. 
For example the GLib library (part of GIK+, not to be 
confused with glibc) provides a rich family of printf- 
like string manipulation functions. To address this class 
of problems, we are considering expanding Format- 
Guard protection beyond glibc into other libraries that 
provide printf-like functionality, such as GLib. 


In practice, the only limitations that we have encoun- 
tered are the direct calls to vsprintf and the non-glibc 
library calls to vsprintf, as we show in Section 4.2. 


4.2 Security Testing 


To test the security value of FormatGuard, we tested it 
against real vulnerable programs and real live exploit 
programs collected from the wild. The test procedure 1s 
to run the attack exploit against the vulnerable version 
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FormatGuard alert 






FormatGuard alert 






FormatGuard alert 






FormatGuard alert 






FormatGuard alert 







FormatGuard alert 







user Shell 


of the program, to verify that the vulnerability is legiti- 
mate and the attack program is functional. We then re- 
compile the vulnerable program from source, including 
FormatGuard protection, without repairing the vulnera- 
bility, and re-run the attack against the vulnerable pro- 
gram. Because of the level of integration effort required 
to deploy FormatGuard, we consider only the Immunix 
system, and thus consider only the vulnerabilities for the 
Linux/x86 platform. The results are shown in Table 1. 


We note (with some irony) that wu-ftpd was the catalyst 
for the format string vulnerability problem [22, 5] and 
yet is one of the few format bugs that we found that For- 
matGuard does not stop. Investigation revealed that this 
is because wu-ftpd completely re-implements its own 
printf functions (as described in Section 4.1) and 
thus does not use the hardened printf functions that 
FormatGuard supplies. In similar fashion, FormatGuard 
failed to protect gftp, which uses the family printf- 
like functions found in the GLib library. 


While this is unfortunate for wu-ftpd and for Format- 
Guard, it also provides interesting additional evidence 
that synthetic “biodiversity” in the form of n-version 
programming (re-implementing the same functionality 
by different people) does not necessarily provide resis- 
tance against common security failure modes [7]. In this 
case, biodiversity seems to have actually degraded secu- 
rity, because the semantic failure was replicated across 
implementations, necessitating the replication of For- 
matGuard protection across these implementations. 


We also note (with further irony) that the PHP vulnera- 
bility [17] is only manifest in an unusual configuration 
that involves extra logging. The cause is unsafe format 
string handling in the call to syslog. The interesting 
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factor to note is that security-conscious administrators 
often increase the level of logging on their systems to 
provide enhanced security. If, as these vulnerabilities 
tend to indicate, it is the case that format bugs often 
result from unsafe format string handling in syslog 
calls, then increasing logging levels may occasionally 
have the opposite from intended effect, and actually 
open the host to new vulnerabilities, further increasing 
the need for protection against format bugs. 


5 Compatibility Testing 


FormatGuard is intended to be highly transparent: For- 
matGuard protection should not cause programs to fail 
to compile or run, and the “false positive” rate (legiti- 
mate computation reported as format string attacks) 
should be asymtopic to zero. To be effective, Format- 
Guard needs to compile and run literally millions of 
lines of production C code. In this section, we describe 
the extent to which we have achieved these goals. 


For the most part, we have succeeded. FormatGuard has 
been used to build the Immunix Linux distribution, 
which includes 500+ RPM packages, comprising mil- 
lions of lines of C code. These Immunix systems have 
been running in production on assorted WireX servers 
and workstations since October 2000. These systems 
function normally, being not noticabley different from 
non-FormatGuard machines. To date, the observed false 
positive rate is zero. The experience has been similar to 
the StackGuard “eat our own dog food” experience [6]. 


However, FormatGuard is also less transparent than 
StackGuard: of the approximately 500 packages that we 
compiled with FormatGuard in the construction of the 
Immunix system, two required modification to accom- 
modate StackGuard protection, while approximately 70 
required modification to accommodate FormatGuard 
protection. These modifications were required to treat C 
programming idioms that break when CPP directives 


(macros and #ifdef statements) are included inside the 


arguments to a macro! 


ming idiom: 


, as in the following C program- 


printf(“Hello world” 
#ifdef xX 

“is X enabled” 

#endif 

“\n"); 

CPP expands the above code into either 


1. Rumor has it that the ANSI C standard [1] mandates 
that printf is not a macro. This is not true [16]. 
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printf(”“Hello world” “ is X enabled” 
o\n")¢ 


Or 


printf(“Hello world” “\n"); 

which is a convenient way of conditionally compiling 
strings. This creates problems for FormatGuard, because 
FormatGuard makes printf a macro instead of a pure 
function, and CPP does not support #ifdef (or other 
CPP directives) as argument to macros, and so the above 
code will not work. 


The work-around is to put the printf call in parentheses, 
which disables macro expansion, e.g. write 
(printf) (“Hello world”) instead of 
printf£(“Hello world”). This disables Format- 
Guard protection for this call only. Thus the developer 
must ensure that the resulting naked call to printf is safe. 
However, the problematic cases almost always involve 
static strings being conditionally compiled, so this is 
rarely a difficult problem. 


Once code has been compiled with FormatGuard, there 
are additional limitations: 


¢ Non-FormatGuard programs can link to Format- 
Guard libraries without problems. However, these 
programs to not get the benefit of FormatGuard 
protection, and are still vulnerable to format bugs. 

¢ FormatGuard programs cannot link to non-Format- 
Guard libraries unless the FormatGuard version of 
glibc is present. 

Thus the Immunix platform easily hosts foreign pro- 

grams, but FormatGuard-protected programs do not run 

on foreign platforms without some intervention. 


6 Performance Testing 


Any run-time security defense will impose performance 
costs, due to additional run-time checks that it 1s per- 
forming. However, a security enhancement must be effi- 
cient enough that these overhead costs are minimal with 
respect to the defense they provide. Ideally, the cost 
should be below noticability for the intended user base. 


FormatGuard achieves this level of performance. Over- 
head is only imposed on the run-time cost of calling 
*printf and syslog functions. Section 6.1 presents 
microbenchmarks that show the precise overhead 
imposed on calling these functions. Section 6.2 shows 
macrobenchmarks that measure the imposed overhead 
on (fairly) print £-intensive programs. 
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int main(void) { 
int i= 0; 
int counter = 100000000; 


while (i != counter) { 


printf(“%s Es s\n", “an, HH, Hom ys 


itt; 


f 


} 


printf(“%d\n”, i); // force compiler to retain the loop 


exit(0); 


// & not optimize it away 


Figure 4 Microbenchmark 


6.1 Microbenchmarks 


We measure the marginal overhead of FormatGuard 
protection on printf calls with a tight loop as shown 
in Figure 4. We measured the performance of this loop 
in single-user mode with and without FormatGuard pro- 
tection, subtract out the run time of a loop executed 
without the printf to eliminate the loop overhead, 
and then divide to get the %overhead. The run time with 
FormatGuard was 19.09 seconds, without FormatGuard 
was 13.97 seconds, and the loop overhead was 0.032 
seconds. Thus FormatGuard imposed a marginal over- 
head of 37% on a trivial printf call. 


We then repeated the above experiment, but replaced the 
printf call with one that formats a through z, rather 
than just three letters. The FormatGuard run time was 
134.7 seconds, without FormatGuard 99 seconds, and 
0.032 second loop overhead has become negligible. 
Thus FormatGuard imposed a marginal slowdown of 
36% on amore complex printf call, and we conclude 
that FormatGuard imposes a fairly consistent 37% mar- 
ginal overhead on most printf calls. 


6.2 Macrobenchmarks 


Most programs do not spend much time running the 
printf function; printf is an I/O function, and even 
programs that are I/O intensive tend to format their own 
data rather than using printf. The printf function 
is mostly used to format error-handling code. So we had 
some difficulty finding programs that would show mea- 
surable degradation under FormatGuard. We found such 
a program in man2html [25], which uses printf 
extensively to output HTML-formatted man pages. 


Our test was to batch translate 79 man pages through 
man2html, which is 596 KB of input. The test was run 
multiple times in single-user mode on a system with 256 
MB of RAM, so J/O overhead was minimal. The result 
is that the batch takes 0.685 seconds without Format- 


Guard, and 0.698 seconds with FormatGuard. Thus in 
an arguably near worst-case application scenario, For- 
matGuard imposes 1.3% run-time overhead. In most 
cases, overhead is considerably lower, often negligible. 


7 Related Work 


Work related to FormatGuard is divided into analysis of 
format string vulnerabilities, which we described in Sec- 
tion 2, and work to protect programs against such vul- 
nerabilities, which we describe here. 


Fundamentally, format bugs exist because of the tension 
between strong type checking, and convenient polymor- 
phism. C and Pascal made opposite choices in this 
regard: Pascal chose the safe route of strict type check- 
ing, which means that Pascal functions can never be 
spoofed with this kind of attack, but also means that it is 
difficult to write a convenient generic I/O function like 
printf in Pascal [11]. Conversely, C chose a com- 
pletely type-unsafe varargs mechanism that makes it 
impossible to statically type check a polymorphic func- 
tion call. 


More recent programming languages such as ML have 
solved this tension with type inference, but these tech- 
niques are difficult to apply to C programs [15, 27]. 
Wagner et al [21] present a compromise solution in 
which a “taint” type qualifier is added to the C language, 
allowing programmers to designate data as “tainted” 
(provided by the adversary) and the compiler tracks the 
data usage through the program as tainted. If tainted 
data is presented to printf-like functions as the format 
string, the compiler flags an error. The main advantage 
to this approach is that it detects potential vulnerabilities 
at compile time, rather than when the attacker tries to 
exploit them. The main limitation of this approach 1s 
that it is not transparent: functions that collect user-input 
must be manually annotated as “tainted”’. 
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Since it is problematic to properly type check C pro- 
grams, more pragmatic means have emerged to deal 
specifically with format bugs. Alan DeKok wrote PScan 
[9] to scan C source code looking for potential format 
bugs by looking for the simple/common case of a 
printf-like function in which the last parameter is 
also the format string, and the format string is not static. 
GCC itself has an un-documented feature where “- 
Wformat=2” will cause GCC to complain about non- 
static format strings. This is over-general, in that it com- 
plains about legitimate code, such as internationaliza- 
tion support, which uses functions to generate format 
strings. However, Joseph Myers has implemented an 
enhancement to -Wformat that unconditionally com- 
plains about the “printf (foo)” case. The function- 
ality is essentially similar to PScan, with the advantage 
that it is built into the compiler, and the disadvantage 
that it is only available in a pre-release version of the 
GCC compiler. 


Both PScan and the -Wformat enhancement offer the 
advantage that they provide static warnings, so the 
developer knows at compile time that there is a problem, 
providing an opportunity to fix the problem before the 
code ships. However, because these static analysis 
methods are heuristics, they are subject to both false 
negatives (missing vulnerabilities) and false positives 
(mis-identifying non-vulnerabilities) and thus they 
present an additional burden on developers. The addi- 
tional burden, in turn, is problematic because developers 
are never actually required to use those tools, and thus 
may choose to omit them if they prove troublesome. 


In contrast, runtime techniques present a low burden on 
developers (see Section 5) and uniformly improves the 
security assurance of applications. libformat [18] is 
a library that aborts programs if they call printf-like 
functions with a format string that is writable and con- 
tains a $n directive. This technique is often effective, 
but because both writable format strings and %n direc- 
tives are legal, it can be subject to false positives. 


libsafe cite{libsafe} is a library approach to defending 
against buffer overflow attacks. In version 2.0, libsafe 
has added protection against format bugs by applying 
their technique of the library inspecting the call stack for 
plausible arguments, in this instance rejecting %n direc- 
tives that try to write to the function’s return address on 
the stack. The strength of this approach is that, like lib- 
format, it affords protection to binary programs, and 
protects against format bugs in direct calls to 
vsprintf (see Section 4.1). The limitations of libsafe 
are that it cannot protect code compiled with the 
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“no frame _pointer” optimization, and that it only 
protects against format string attacks aimed at the acti- 
vation record. 


FormatGuard tries to achieve some of the benefits of 
both static and run-time techniques. By using a source- 
code re-compilation technique, FormatGuard achieves 
high precision, resulting in few false negatives, and no 
false positive, presenting a very low burden on develop- 
ers. Even if the original developer chose not to do any- 
thing about format vulnerabilities, an end-user of an 
open source product can re-compile the product with 
FormatGuard and gain protection from format bugs the 
developer failed to discover. 


8 Conclusions 


Format bugs are a dangerous and pervasive security 
problem that appeared suddenly in June 2000, and con- 
tinues to be a major cause of software vulnerabilities. 
FormatGuard protects vulnerable programs against this 
problem. We have shown that FormatGuard is effective 
in stopping format bug attacks, imposes minimal com- 
patibility, problems, and has a practical performance 
penalty of less than 2%. FormatGuard is incorporated 
into WireX’s Immunix linux distribution and server 
products, and is available as a GPL’d patch to glibc at 
http://immunix.org 
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Abstract 


We present a new system for automatically detecting for- 
mat string security vulnerabilities in C programs using 
a constraint-based type-inference engine. We describe 
new techniques for presenting the results of such an anal- 
ysis to the user in a form that makes bugs easier to find 
and to fix. The system has been implemented and tested 
on several real-world software packages. Our tests show 
that the system is very effective, detecting several bugs 
previously unknown to the authors and exhibiting a low 
rate of false positives in almost all cases. Many of our 
techniques are applicable to additional classes of secu- 
rity vulnerabilities, as well as other type- and constraint- 
based systems. 


1 Introduction 


Securing systems that interact with malicious parties can 
be a tremendous challenge. Indeed, systems written in C 
are especially difficult to secure, given C’s tendency to 
sacrifice safety for efficiency. One of the more subtle pit- 
falls facing implementors is the so-called format string 
vulnerability. Since the discovery of this failure mode 
in the past year, security experts have identified for- 
mat string vulnerabilities in dozens of widely-deployed 
security-critical systems [2, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 27, 30, 35, 43], and attackers have begun exploiting 
these security holes on a large scale [10, 27], gaining 
root access on vulnerable systems. It seems likely that 
many legacy applications still contain undiscovered for- 
mat string vulnerabilities. 


Format string bugs arise from design misfeatures in the 
C standard library combined with a problematic imple- 
mentation of variable-argument functions. Consider a 
typical usage of format strings: 


print£("%ss", buf); (correct) 


*This research was supported in part by the National Science Foun- 
dation CAREER Award No. CCR-0093337, NSF CCR-9457812, 
NASA Contract No. NAG2-1210, NSF CCR-0085949, a UC Regents 
Fellowship, and an equipment donation from Intel. 


The first argument to printf () is a format string that 
specifies the number and types of the other arguments. 
No checking is done, either at run-time or compile-time, 
to verify that printf () was indeed called with the cor- 
rect number and types of arguments. Thus the following 
innocuous-looking simplification of the above call can 
be dangerous: 


printf (buf) ; (may be incorrect!) 


lf buf contains a format specifier (e.g., “%s”), 
printf () will naively attempt to read nonexistent ar- 
guments off the stack, most likely causing the program 
to crash. The C standard library contains a number 
of other, similar primitives that put the programmer at 
risk for format string bugs. Other examples include the 
message-logging syslog () function, as well as set - 
proctitle(), which sets the X window name asso- 
ciated with the current process. 


A perhaps unexpected consequence of format string 
bugs is that they can be devastating to security. When 
a knowledgeable adversary has control of the value of 
the format string s involved in a format string bug, they 
can use s to write to arbitrary memory locations. For ex- 
ample, including the “%n” specifier in a format string 
causes print f-like functions to store the number of 
characters printed so far into a location pointed to by the 
associated argument. When combined with other tricks, 
this often leads to a complete compromise of security. 
Techniques for exploiting format string bugs have been 
described elsewhere [30]; for the purposes of this paper, 
the details are unimportant. 


The main contribution of this paper is to describe a sys- 
tem for automatically detecting format string bugs at 
compile-time. Our system applies static, type-theoretic 
analysis techniques from the programming languages 
literature to the task of detecting potential security holes. 
We have implemented our system as a tool built on top 
of an extensible type qualifier framework [19]. We have 
tested our tool on a number of real-world software sys- 
tems, in the process independently re-discovering sev- 
eral format string bugs that were unknown to the authors 
at the time. 
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while (fgets(buf, sizeof buf, f)) { 
lreply(200, buf); 


} 


void lreply(int n, char *fmt, ...) { 


vsnprintf (buf, sizeof buf, fmt, ap); 


} 


Figure 1: A format string vulnerability found in 
wuftpd 2.6.0, paraphrased for brevity. 


Before describing the ideas behind our tool in more de- 
tail, we discuss some of the alternatives to static analy- 
sis; more are discussed in Section 6. 


One natural alternative to static analysis is testing. The 
main weakness of testing is coverage—it is extremely 
difficult to construct a test suite that exercises all pos- 
sible paths through a program. Unfortunately, a secu- 
rity auditor is most interested in exactly the paths that 
are never followed in ordinary operation. For example, 
a major source of format string bugs comes from error 
reporting code (e.g., calls to syslog ()). Such code is 
triggered only on rare, exceptional paths, and it is easy to 
overlook such paths—and hence, such bugs—with run- 
time testing. With static analysis, on the other hand, vul- 
nerabilities can be proactively identified and fixed before 
the code is ever run. 


Another alternative to automated static analysis is man- 
ual code review. Unfortunately, humans are not espe- 
cially good at finding format string bugs by inspection. 
Figure 1 shows a representative example, excerpted from 
a recent version of wuftpd [2, 43]. The code in Fig- 
ure | reads a line of text from the network and passes 
itto lreply (), where it will later be used as a format 
string specifier to vsnprintf (). The correct syntax 
would have been lreply(200, "%s", buf), but 
the programmer omitted the "%s". As before, this in- 
troduces a serious security vulnerability. 


In real code, the omission of a format string is of- 
ten located far away from the place where the require- 
ment for a trusted format string specifier becomes ap- 
parent. In the case of our wuftpd example, the of- 
fending call to lreply() was not even in the same 
file as the eventual use of vsnprintf(). Figure 1 
also shows why naive static analysis—e.g., searching for 
all occurrences of printf (s) and replacing them with 
printf£("%s", s)—does not work in practice. Very 
often format string bugs occur within wrapper functions 
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to printf (), and these non-localized bugs require 
more sophisticated analysis techniques. 


A third alternative would be to re-implement the appli- 
cation in a safe language (such as Java). However, such 
an approach is likely to be too costly for most legacy 
applications. 


1.1 Type Systems for Finding Format String 
Bugs 


Format string vulnerabilities occur when untrustworthy 
data (i.e., data that could potentially be controlled by an 


_ attacker) is used as a format string argument. Therefore, 


in our analysis we treat all program inputs that could be 
controlled by the adversary as “tainted,” and we track 
the propagation of tainted data through each of the pro- 
gram’s operations. Any variable assigned a value de- 
rived from tainted data will itself be marked as tainted, 
and so on. If there is any execution path in which tainted 
data will be interpreted as a format string by some C li- 
brary function, we raise an error. 


Our approach is thus conceptually similar to Perl’s suc- 
cessful taint mode [32, 42], but with an important dif- 
ference. Rather than using run-time taint propagation 
(which is more easily implemented for interpreted lan- 
guages, such as Perl, than for compiled languages like 
C), we apply a static taint analysis so that we can detect 
bugs before the program is ever run. 


We model tainting by extending the existing C type sys- 
tem with extra type qualifiers. The standard C type sys- 
tem already contains qualifiers such as const; we add 
a new qualifier, tainted, to tag data that originated 
from an untrustworthy source. We label the types of all 
untrusted inputs as tainted, e.g., 


tainted int getchar() ; 
int main(int argc, 
tainted char *argv[]); 


The first annotation specifies that the return value from 
getchar () should be considered tainted. The second 
specifies that the command-line arguments to the pro- 
gram should be treated as a tainted value. 


We construct typing rules so that taint information will 
be propagated appropriately. Given a small set of initial 
tainting annotations, we infer a typing for all program 
variables indicating whether each variable might be as- 
signed a value derived from a tainted source. If any ex- 
pression with a tainted type is used as a format string, 
we warn the user of the potential security hole. This use 
of type inference for automated detection of security vul- 
nerabilities in legacy applications is, to our knowledge, 
novel, and we conjecture that it may find applications 
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elsewhere as well. 


We would like to emphasize that, although in this paper 
we present type qualifiers in the context of finding for- 
mat string bugs in C programs, in fact our implementa- 
tion is expressly designed to be extensible to other kinds 
of type qualifiers, and indeed the idea of a type qualifier 
system can be applied to most standard type systems. 


A key advantage to using type qualifiers is that they ex- 
tend the existing type system in a backwards-compatible 
way. Our tool comes with default type annotations for 
the standard C library functions, which allows us to ana- 
lyze legacy code for format string vulnerabilities with 
little annotation effort from the code reviewer and no 
modification to application source code. At the same 
time, type qualifiers provide a way for developers to ex- 
press more detailed assertions about trust relationships 
in the program, and therefore programmers who are will- 
ing to spend time adding application-specific annota- 
tions can reap the extra benefits of this additional infor- 
mation. In other words, type qualifiers have the benefi- 
cial property that the value one obtains from the tool is 
proportional to the effort invested. 


Type systems have several advantages over other pro- 
gram analysis techniques: 


1. Types are a familiar way to annotate programs. 
We want to make it convenient for programmers to 
add information to their programs about tainted in- 
puts and must-not-be-tainted variables. Type-based 
methods meet this goal, because programmers are 
accustomed to expressing invariants using types. 


2. Types are a familiar way to express the output of 
our analysis. To be useful, when errors are re- 
ported, our tool needs to explain why the erroneous 
code was rejected. Giving a typing on the relevant 
program variables is a way to express this output in 
a form that programmers can readily understand. 


3. Type theory is well understood. There are many ef- 
ficient algorithms known in the programming lan- 
guages community for inferring and manipulating 


types. 


4. Types provide a sound basis for formal verification. 
Once we have found and eliminated bugs from our 
code, it is useful to have tools to verify that there are 
no format string bugs left. Because it is well-known 
how to build a sound type system (i.e., one where 
all programs that typecheck will be guaranteed free 
of format string bugs), types provide a single foun- 
dation that can be applied both to bug-finding and 
to software verification. 


Prelude Files 






Preprocessed Source 


Qualifier Lattice 


Figure 2: The architecture of the cqual system. The 
C source code and the configuration files are parsed, 
producing an annotated Abstract Syntax Tree (AST). 
cqual traverses the AST to generate a system (or 
database) of type constraints, which are solved on-line. 
Warnings are produced whenever an inconsistent con- 
straint is generated. The analysis results are presented 
to the programmer in an emacs-based GUI, which in- 
teractively queries the constraint solver to help the user 
determine the cause of any error messages. 


In summary, we focus our attention on type-based meth- 
ods primarily because types provide a uniform, under- 
standable interface to our tool. 


Although our work relies heavily on theoretical tech- 
niques from the programming languages community, we 
emphasize that our efforts are aimed at providing a prac- 
tical tool. Thus, we set out to build a tool that is easy 
to use, efficient on common hardware, effective at find- 
ing typical format string bugs, and unlikely to generate 
many false alarms. 


2 Background 


Our tool is built on top of cqual, a C implementation 
of an extensible type qualifier framework [19]. In this 
section we describe the underlying theory and design of 
cqual, which has broad applicability as an extension 
of the C type system. 


2.1 System Architecture 


Figure 2 shows the structure of the cqual tool. The 
main input to the tool is the preprocessed C code the user 
wishes to analyze. The user also provides two types of 
configuration files to customize cqual to the particular 
checking task. The lattice file describes the type quali- 
fiers the user is interested in (Sections 2.2 and 2.3). The 
prelude files contain annotated function declarations that 
override the declarations in the source being analyzed. 


Given preprocessed C code and configuration files, 
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cqual performs type inference on the program (Sec- 
tion 2.4). Finally, the results of the type inference phase 
are presented to the user interactively using Program 
Analysis Mode (PAM) for emacs (Section 3). 


The configuration files make cqual usable “out-of-the- 
box,” 1.e., without making any changes to the source ex- 
cept preprocessing. We were able to analyze all of our 
benchmark programs with the same standard prelude file 
and, in virtually all cases, no direct changes to the appli- 
cation source code. Typically, a few application-specific 
entries were added to a special local prelude file, to im- 
prove accuracy in the presence of wrappers around li- 
brary functions (though the GUI indicates which ones to 
add). This goes a long way toward making cqual an 
easily usable tool. 


2.2 Type Qualifiers and Subtyping 


To find format string bugs, we use a type qualifier system 
with two qualifiers, tainted and untainted. We 
mark the types of values that can be controlled by an 
untrusted adversary with tainted. All other values 
are given types marked untainted. This is similar to 
the concept of tainting in Perl [32, 42]. 


Intuitively, cqual extends the type system of C to work 
over qualified types, which are the combination of some 
number of type qualifiers with a standard C type. We 
allow type qualifiers to appear on every level of a type. 
Examples of qualified types are int, tainted int, 
untainted char « (a pointer to an untainted charac- 
ter), and char * untainted (an untainted pointer to 
a character). 


The key idea behind our framework is that type quali- 
fiers naturally induce a subtyping relationship on qual- 
ified types. The notion of subtyping most commonly 
appears in object-oriented programming. In Java, for 
example, if B is a subclass of A (which we will write 
B < A), then an object of class B can be used wherever 
an object of class A is expected. 


Consider the following example program: 


(1) void £f(tainted int); 

untainted int a; 

E(a); 
In program (1), £, which expects tainted data, is passed 
untainted data. In our system, this program typechecks. 
Intuitively, if a function can accept tainted data (presum- 
ably by doing more checks on its input), then it can cer- 
tainly accept untainted data. 


Now consider another program: 
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void g(untainted int); 
tainted int b; 

g(b); 

In this case, g is declared to take an untainted int 
as input. Then g is called with a tainted int asa 
parameter. Our system should complain about this pro- 
gram: tainted data is being passed to a function that ex- 
pects untainted data. 


(2) 


Putting these two examples together, we have the fol- 
lowing subtyping relation: 


untainted int < tainted int 


As in object-oriented programming, if ZT; < T>2 (read Ty 
is a subtype of T>), then 7, can be used wherever T) 
is expected, but not vice-versa. We write ‘11 < ‘U9 if 
Ti < T5 and T} fe T5. 


2.3 The Qualifier Lattice 


The cqual tool needs to know not only how integer 
types with qualifiers relate but also how qualifiers affect 
pointer types, pointer-to-pointer types, function types, 
and so on. Fortunately, standard results on subtyping 
tell us how to extend the subtyping on integers to other 
data types [1, 28]. 


We supply cqual with a configuration file placing the 
qualifiers (in this case, tainted and untainted) in 
a lattice [14]. A lattice is a partial order where for each 
pair of elements x and y, the least upper bound and 
greatest lower bound of x and y both always exist. Us- 
ing a lattice makes the implementation slightly easier. 
For finding format string bugs, we specify in the lattice 
configuration file that untainted < tainted. 


Given this configuration file, cqual extends the sup- 
plied lattice on qualifiers to a subtyping relation on qual- 
ified C types. We have already seen one of the subtyping 
rules: 


Qi < Qe 


Q,; int <Q. int 


This is a natural-deduction style inference rule. In gen- 
eral, an inference rule says that if the statements above 
the line are true, then the statements below the line are 
also true. This particular inference rule is read as fol- 
lows: If Qi < Qo in the lattice (Q1 and Q2 are qual- 
ifiers), then Q,; int is a subtype of Qo int (note 
the overloading of <). For our example, it means that 
untainted int < tainted int. The same kind 
of rule applies to any primitive type (char, double, 
etc.). 
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For pointer types, we need to be a little careful. Naively, 
we might expect to use the following rule for pointers: 


Qi < Qe ZT, < T) 
Q ptr(T1) < Qe pir(T2) 


Here the type Q; ptr(T,) is a pointer to type 7, and the 
pointer is qualified with Q,. Note that 1; represents an 
extended C type, and thus may itself be decorated with 
tainted/untainted qualifiers. In C, the type Q; ptr(T;) 
might be written 


(Wrong) 


typedef T1 *ptr_to tl; 
typedef Q1 ptr_to_tl ql_ptr_to ti; 


The rule (Wrong) says that if Q1 < Qo in the lattice 
and T; is a subtype of To, then we can conclude that 
Q; ptr(T,) is a subtype of Q2 ptr(T>). 


Unfortunately, this turns out to be unsound, as illustrated 
by the following code fragment: 


tainted char *t; 
untainted char *u; 


teu /* Allowed by (Wrong) */ 
*t = <tainted data>; 
/* Oops! This writes tainted data 
into untainted buffer *u */ 


According to (Wrong), the first assignment t = uw type- 
checks, because ptrj\untainted char), is a subtype 
of pir(tainted char). Then *t becomes an alias 
_of *u, yet they have different types. Therefore we can 
store tainted data into *u by going through *t, even 
though *u is supposed to be untainted. 


This is a well-known problem, and the standard solu- 
tion, which is followed by cqual, is to use the follow- 
ing rule: 


Qi < Qe T1 = T2 
Qi ptr(t1) < Qe ptr(t) 


The key restriction here is that 7; = 72. Intuitively, this 
restriction says that any two objects that may be aliased 
must be given exactly the same type.! In particular, if 7; 
and T2 are decorated with qualifiers, the qualifiers must 
themselves match exactly, too. 


2.4 Type Inference 


So far we have concentrated on the type checking prob- 
lem: given a program fully annotated with type speci- 


' Java uses the rule (Wrong) for arrays. In Java, if S is a subclass of 
T, then S[] is a subclass of T[], where X[] is an array of X’s. Java gets 
away with this by inserting run-time checks at every assignment into 
an array to make sure the type system is not violated. Since we seek a 
purely static system, Java’s approach is not available to us. 


fiers on all expressions, confirm that the types are con- 
sistent. Typechecking a program is straightforward. For 
example, the assignment x = y typechecks if and only 
if the type of y is a subtype of the type of x. The func- 
tion call £ (x) typechecks if and only if the type of x is 
a subtype of the type of the formal parameter of £. More 
detailed rules, and a proof of soundness, can be found in 
[19]. 


The type checking system described so far, however, is 
not useful in practice. The problem is that it requires 
all types to be annotated with qualifiers: for our running 
example, all types would need to be marked as either 
tainted or untainted at every level of each type. 
Clearly this is an undesirable property for two reasons. 
First, we are interested in finding bugs in legacy code 
that does not have any type qualifier annotations. Sec- 
ond, even if we are writing a program with type qual- 
ifiers in mind, adding and maintaining annotations on 
every type in the program would be prohibitively expen- 
sive for programmers. 


The solution to this problem is type inference. In this 
model, the user introduces a small number of anno- 
tations at key places in the program, and cqual in- 
fers the types of the other expressions in the program. 
Ccqual generates fresh qualifier variables (variables 
which range over type qualifiers) at every position in a 
type, constrained by any annotations specified in the pro- 
gram. Cqual analyses the program and generates sub- 
typing constraints—1.e., inequalities of the form T, < 
T for qualified types T, and T>. 


A solution to a set of subtyping constraints is a map- 
ping from qualifier variables to qualifiers such that all 
of the constraints are valid according to our subtyping 
rules. Thus, in our system, we solve the constraints by 
assigning every qualifier variable to either tainted or 
untainted. 


In our type inference algorithm, qualifier variables are 
introduced at every position in a type. We write quali- 
fier variables in italics, and name them after the corre- 
sponding program variables. The i argument of func- 
tion £ has associated qualifier variable f_argi, and the 
return value of function £ has qualifier variable f_ret. 


Since qualifiers are implicitly introduced on all levels of 
a type by the type inference algorithm, to name them 
we modify the name of the outermost qualifier of a type. 
For example, given the declaration char *x, cqual 
generates two qualifier variables: the variable x qualifies 
the reference x itself, and the variable x_p qualifies the 
location *x. Moreover, the programmer may also ex- 
plicitly introduce named qualifier variables into the pro- 
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tainted char *getenv(const char *name) ; 
int printf(untainted const char *fmt, 


char *s, *t; 
Ss = getenv ("LD_LIBRARY_PATH") ; 
t = Ss; 


printf (t); 


eft 


getenvretp = tainted 
printf_arg0_p = untainted 


getenvret ~ S$ 
getenvret_p = S_p 
s<t 

Sp = tp 

t < printf_arg0 

tp < printf_arg0_p 


Figure 3: An example of constraint generation. The left column is a code fragment; the right column gives the inferred 


constraints on the qualifier variables. 


gram; in this case, they begin with a dollar sign (“$”) in 
the source code to distinguish them lexically from other 
tokens. 


For example, after the declaration char *x; we as- 
sign the qualified type xp char * x tox. Similarly, 
a function declared with the prototype 


tainted char *getenv(char *name) ; 
is assigned the following fully qualified type: 


getenvretp char * getenv_ret 


printf () must not be called with a tainted format 
string argument, by requiring that its first argument be 
asubtype ofuntainted char *. 


The calls = getenv ("LD_LIBRARY_PATH") gen- 
erates the constraints 


getenv_ret <s 
getenv_ret_p = S_p 


Notice the equality constraint, arising from our cor- 
rected rule for subtyping pointer types. The assign- 
ment t s generates a similar constraint. Finally, the 


getenv (getenvarg0_p char * getenv_arg) name) jcall printf (t) generates a subtyping constraint on 


(where getenv_ret_p = tainted) 


If we then encounter an assignment x 
getenv(...), our type inference algorithm will 
conclude that the type of getenv()’s return value 
must be a subtype of the type of x, 1e., 


getenvret.p char * getenv_ret 
~ xp char * x. 


As a consequence, we can infer (using the subtyping 
tules introduced in Section 2.2 and 2.3) that we must 
have the following constraints on the qualifier variables: 


getenv.retp=xp=tainted, getenvret <x. 


In essence, our declaration of getenv() has ensured 
that whatever it returns will be labeled as tainted. Note 
that this might be used to model, for instance, a scenario 
where environment variables are under the adversary’s 
control. 


We give next a more detailed example. Figure 3 shows 
a fragment of code that manipulates tainted data in an 
unsafe way, along with the typing constraints gener- 
ated by the type inference algorithm. The constraint 
getenv.ret_p = s.p encodes the conclusion that the re- 
turn value of getenv() is treated as tainted (as dis- 
cussed above). The prototype for printf() (typ- 
ically found in the global prelude file) specifies that 
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the printf_arg0_p because print f’s first argument is 
const (see Section 4.4). 


Taking the transitive closure of these constraints, we 
have a chain of deductions 


tainted = getenv_ret_p = Ss.p=t_p 
< printf_arg0_p = untainted, 


implying that for this example to type check, we would 
need tainted < untainted. As explained in Sec- 
tion 2.2, this does not hold in our lattice, so this code 
fragment does not type check, indicating a possible for- 
mat string bug. This demonstrates how our type infer- 
ence algorithm can be used to identify unsafe manipula- 
tion of format strings. 


In our implementation, the subtyping constraints are 
solved on-line as they are generated. If the constraint 
system ever becomes unsatisfiable, an error is flagged at 
the first illegal expression in the code. This allows us 
to pinpoint the location of unsafe operations on tainted 
data. The inference then continues after any errors, 
though in this case the quality of the remaining error 
messages can vary tremendously. 


We observe that efficient algorithms for this type infer- 
ence problem are known. Given a fixed-size qualifier 
lattice and n constraints of the form / < gq, q < l, or 
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tainted char *getenv(const char *name) ; 
int printf(untainted char *fmt, ...); 


/* Point 1 */ 
char *f3(char *s) { return s; } 


/* Point 2 */ 
char *f2(char *s) { return £3(s); } 


/* Point 3 */ 


char *fi(char *s) { return f2(s); } 


int main() 


{ 
char *s, *unclean; 
/* Point 0 */ 
unclean = getenv("PATH") ; 
s = fl(unclean); /* Point 4 */ 
printf (s) ; /* Point 5 */ 
} 


Figure 4: An example of a taint flow path. The string 
unclean is tainted by the call to getenv at Point 0, 
and ultimately that data is passed to printf at Point 5. 


di < 2, where / is a lattice element and gq, q,, and 
g2 are qualifier variables, a solution to the constraints 
can be computed in O(n) time using well-known algo- 
rithms [21]. The idea is to express these constraints as 
a directed graph with qualifier variables as vertices and 
subtyping constraints as directed edges: the constraint 
v4 < vg induces an edge from v; to v2. The constant 
qualifiers tainted and untainted are also vertices 
in this graph, and a directed path from tainted to un- 
tainted corresponds to a possible format string bug. 
We call this path a taint flow path. See Figure 4 for an 
example. 


3 User Interface 


Thus far, we have presented the theory underlying our 
tool. For a program analysis to be useful, however, one 
needs both a sound theoretical foundation and an intu- 
itive, efficient interface for understanding the results. 


In the folklore of type inference, it is well known that 
the more powerful a type inference system is, the harder 
it is to understand why a program contains a type error. 
For example, type errors from a C compiler, which per- 
forms little inference, are easy to localize. The compiler 
simply reports the line number where the type error oc- 
curred, and this is almost always enough to tell the pro- 
grammer why the error occurred. 


In our type qualifier system, however, type errors occur 
at the point where the type constraint system becomes 
unsatisfiable, and that point can be distant from the ac- 
tual source of the problem. Again, consider Figure 4. 
In this example, the string unclean is tainted by the 
call to getenv at Point 0, and ultimately that data is 
passed to printf at Point 5. Given this input program, 
our system will warn the user of a potential format string 
bug at point 5. But program points 1-5 are all involved 
in the error, and to understand and fix the error a pro- 
grammer may need to examine all five program points. 
In general these program points could be spread across 
multiple files. 


Thus reporting line numbers with error messages is no 
longer enough. In this section, we describe the tech- 
niques we use to display the results of our tainting anal- 
ysis to the user. We emphasize that without the GUI 
described in this section, performing the experiments de- 
scribed in Section 5 would have been extremely difficult. 


3.1 Program Analysis Mode 


Our tool cqual presents the results of the tainting anal- 
ysis to the programmer using Program Analysis Mode 
(PAM) for Emacs [20], a GUI developed at Berkeley that 
is designed to add hyperlinks and color mark-ups to the 
preprocessed text of the program. 


Figure 5 shows a screenshot of a run of cqual on muh, 
an IRC proxy application. cqual initially displays a list 
of all files analyzed and any errors that occurred. The 
user can click on a filename to jump to that file or click 
on an error message to jump to information about that 
error (see below). 


Each identifier in a file is colored according to its in- 
ferred qualifiers. Tainted identifiers (those whose type 
contains a tainted qualifier somewhere) are colored red, 
untainted identifiers are colored green, and any identi- 
fiers that could be either tainted or untainted are not col- 
ored. Intuitively, this last set of qualifiers could all be 
marked untainted, but it is easier on the user to reduce 
the number of marked up identifiers. 


The user can click on an identifier to display its fully 
qualified type, with each individual qualifier colored ac- 
cording to its taintedness. 


3.2 Added Features 


Beyond the basic coloring of qualifiers, we designed 
several extensions to make it easy to find and fix po- 
tential format string bugs. Many of these features are 
applicable to other kinds of qualifiers, and perhaps to 
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Figure 5: Screenshot of a run of cqual on the muh application. 


other kinds of type inference systems as well. 


Taint Flow Paths. Recall from Section 2.4 that the 
subtyping constraints can be thought of as inducing a di- 
rected graph among qualifiers. A path in the constraint 
graph from tainted to untainted indicates a type 
error. 


For each type error, we provide a hyperlink to a display 
of the particular path from tainted to untainted 
that caused that error. Since each path in the constraint 
graph typically corresponds to a flow of data through the 
program, this helps identify the unsafe sequence of op- 
erations that lead to a type error. However, since there 
are typically many such paths (and possibly even cycles) 
in the constraint graph, displaying all of them may over- 
load the user. Therefore, to reduce the burden on the 
user, we display the shortest such path, as computed with 
a breadth-first search. In our experience, this heuristic is 
very important for usability. 


Figure 5 shows one example. Each qualifier in the path 
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is hyperlinked to the definition of the identifier with that 
qualifier, which makes it easy to navigate the source 
code to determine the cause of the error. 


Unannotated Functions. Our standard prelude files 
contain annotated versions of most standard library 
functions. Programs, of course, can also use system- and 
application-dependent libraries. In order to have a sound 
inference, the user must provide annotated declarations 
of these libraries. 


To make it easy for the user to find and annotate these 
functions, we generate a list of hyperlinks to declarations 
of functions that have neither been defined nor have been 
declared in a prelude file. 


A common idiom in many programs is to write func- 
tions that simply massage their inputs and then call a 
library function. For example, a program might con- 
tain a function log_error(fmt, ...) that calls 
fprintf(stderr, fmt, ....). Asrdesceribed in 
Section 4.3, for soundness and to improve the precision 
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of the analysis the user should add annotations to such 
wrapper functions around potentially-vulnerable library 
calls. To aid in the annotation process we provide a 
hyperlinked list of unannotated variable argument func- 
tions to the user. 


Hotspots. Although many of the features of the system 
are geared toward reducing false positives and, where 
there are real bugs, reducing the number of resulting 
warnings, occasionally the user will be faced with hun- 
dreds of warnings. 


To help the user decide which warnings to investigate 
first, we attempt to determine “hotspots” in the code. For 
each error message, we compute the shortest taint flow 
path and increment a counter associated with each qual- 
ifier on the path. We then present the user with a hyper- 
linked list of the “hottest” qualifiers, i.e., those involved 
in the largest number of (shortest) taint flow paths. The 
idea—borne out by our experience—is that adding a sin- 
gle annotation at an important point can dramatically re- 
duce the number of warnings. 


One extension to this idea, which we have not yet im- 
plemented, is to find the hottest constraints rather than 
the hottest qualifiers. This may help point the user to a 
particular erroneous expression in the code, rather than 
to an identifier. 


4 Finding Format String Bugs 


In Section 2 we described the basic workings of the 
cqual tool. In this section we discuss extensions to 
make the basic tool sound in the presence of type casts 
and variable argument functions, and to decrease false 
positives by using the programmer’s knowledge about 
the program being analyzed. 


4.1 Leaf Polymorphism 


Type inference 1s a powerful tool for computing quali- 
fiers given a few annotations. However, when inferring 
types of functions, we need to introduce some new ma- 
chinery to avoid getting a large number of false posi- 
tives. 


To understand the problem, consider the following sim- 
ple example code: 


char id(char x) { return x; } 


tainted char t; 
untainted char u; 
char a, b; 


a= id(t); /* 1 */ 
b id(u); /* 2 */ 


Because of call 1, we infer that x is a tainted 
char, and therefore we also infer that a is tainted. 
Then call 2 typechecks (because untainted char < 
tainted char), but we infer that b must also be 
tainted. 


While this is a sound inference, it is clearly overly con- 
servative. Even though this simple example looks unre- 
alistic, we encounter this problem in practice, most no- 
tably with library functions such as strcpy. This leads 
to a large number of false positives. 


The problem arises because we are summarizing mul- 
tiple stack frames for distinct calls to id with a single 
function type—x has to either be untainted everywhere 
or tainted everywhere. The solution to this problem is 
to introduce polymorphism, which is a form of context- 
sensitivity. 


A function is said to be polymorphic if it has more than 
one type. Notice that id behaves the same way no 
matter what qualifier is on its argument x: it always 
returns exactly x. Thus we can give id the signature 
a char id(q@ char x) for any qualifier a. 


Operationally, when we call a polymorphic function, we 
instantiate its type—we make a copy of its type, replac- 
ing all the generic qualifier variables a with fresh quali- 
fier variables. Intuitively, this corresponds exactly to in- 
liming the function, except that instead of making a fresh 
copy of the function’s code, we make a fresh copy of the 
function’s type. 


We need a way to write down polymorphic type 
signatures—for example, we should be able to express 
that if the strcat () function is passed a tainted 
second argument, then its first argument should also be 
tainted, but not vice versa. We can do this by writing 
a polymorphic type with side constraints on the quali- 
fiers: 


a char * 
strcat(a@ char *dst, 
(where a > 3) 


jy const char *src); 


More generally, we want to be able to specify a poly- | 


morphic function 
a £(8 argO, 6 argl, ... ); 


with some arbitrary inequality constraints on the quali- 
fier variables a, G, 6, etc. We define a concise notation 
for expressing these inequality constraints by using the 
following theorem. 
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Theorem 4.1 Let (P, <) be any finite partial order. Let 
(2, C) be the lattice of subsets of N with the set inclu- 
sion ordering. Then (P, <) can be embedded in (2, C), 
i.e., there exists a mapping 6 : P — 2, such that 
a<b <> @a) C (bd) and d(2) is a finite sub- 
set of N forall x € P. 


The theorem is formally proved in the appendix, and 
may be viewed as a concrete example of the Dedekind- 
MacNeille Completion [14]. 


This theorem enables us to define the partial order im- 
plicitly by the naming of the qualifier variables on the 
function arguments and return type. We represent a qual- 
ifier a in the partial order P by ¢(a), which we denote 
as a ’_’ separated string of the integers in the set. If 
o(a) = {1,2}, then a is represented as $_1_2. Hence, 
the polymorphic declaration of strcat can now be 


written as 


$12 char * 
strcat ($_1.2 char *, $1 const char *) 


which means that the qualifier on the return type 1s the 
same as the qualifier on the first argument, and that they 
are both supertypes of the second argument. In other 
words, since {1,2.; ~ {1,, the names of the qualifiers 
encode the implicit inequality constraint $.1_2 > $1. 
Hence for any instantiation of strcat (), we have 


strceat_ret_. = strcat _arg0_p 


IV 


strcat_argl_p. 


This avoids the need to write subtyping constraints on 
the side for each polymorphic function. Instead, the con- 
straints are encoded implicitly in the annotations them- 
selves, which provides a concise framework for express- 
ing subtyping annotations. 


To keep our implementation simple, we only support 
polymorphism for library functions, i.e., functions with 
no code. To be more precise, any function may be 
declared polymorphically, but the polymorphic proto- 
type will not be typechecked against its implementa- 
tion. This restriction is not fundamental; there are well- 
known efficient algorithms for more general polymor- 
phism [19, 33]. Our standard prelude files contain ap- 
propriate polymorphic declarations for most of the stan- 
dard library functions. 


4.2 Explicit Type Casts 


The treatment of type casts in the program’s source code 
is very important to the correct operation of our tool. In 
most cases, a pointer cast is used to implement generic 
functions, to emulate object subtyping, or to otherwise 
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bypass the limitations of the C type system. Since a 
pointer cast usually preserves the semantic meaning of 
the data being pointed to, we want to preserve the taint- 
edness of data through ordinary C typecasts. Consider 
the following program fragment: 

void *y; 


char *x = (char *) y; 


If y is tainted, then x should also be tainted, even though 
their types do not otherwise match. 


Casts to void * are particularly problematic because 
one can cast any type to a void *. For example, a 
programmer might write 


char **s, **t; 
void *v = (void *) 5s; 
t = (char **) v; 


Here the type structure of v has two levels, while the 
type structure of s has three. Hence there is no direct 
correspondence between the qualifiers of the two types. 


We solve this problem by “collapsing” qualifiers at a 
type cast. If we cast a type ¢ to a type u, then we 
match up the qualifiers level-by-level between ¢ and u 
as deeply as possible. For example, when casting char 
*x to a void *, we add the constraints xt < cast 
and rp = cast.p, where cast is the name we use for 
the qualifiers on the void *. As soon the structures 
of types ¢ and u diverge, we equate all the remaining 
qualifiers. For example, when casting a char **x 
to a void *, we add the constraints x < cast and 
rp = xr_p-p = cast_p. Putting this together, in the 
above example if if either *s or **s is tainted, then *v 
becomes tainted. When v is cast to char **t, both 
*t and **t will become tainted. 


We also allow the knowledgeable programmer to in- 
dicate that some program data has been validated and 
should consequently be considered untainted despite its 
origins. Such an annotation can be expressed in our sys- 
tem by writing an explicit cast to an untainted type. 
To enable this, we do not add any constraints in case of 
an explicit cast containing a qualifier. For example, in 
the following code 
void *y; 


char *x = (untainted char *) y; 


the assignment does not taint x, regardless of the in- 
ferred taintedness of y. 


This feature allows the security-aware developer to im- 
plement functions that parse an input string and filter out 
dangerous substrings without departing from our frame- 
work. We assume that the programmer will add such 
an annotation only after ensuring that the string is vali- 
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dated by some rigorous checking procedure. There is no 
way to verify this assumption automatically. However, 
our syntax is designed to make it easy to manually audit 
all such annotations, since they can typically be easily 
identified by simply greping the source code for the 
keyword untainted. 


Collapsing the qualifiers at casts is conservative but 
sound for the most common casts in a program. There 
are two ways in which our implementation is currently 
unsound with respect to casts. First, we have found 
that if we collapse qualifiers on structure fields at type 
casts, the analysis generates too many false positives 
(too much becomes tainted). Thus in our implementa- 
tion if one aggregate is cast to another, we ignore the 
cast and do not collapse type qualifiers. 


Second, because we use a subtyping-based system, the 
qualifier-collapsing trick does not fully model casts from 
pointers to integers. Consider the following code: 

char *x, *y; 
int a, b; 


(1) 
b = (2) 
y b; = (3) 


For line (1), we generate the constraints rp = x = a. 
For line (2), we generate the constraint a < b. And for 
line (3), we generate the constraints b = y_p = y. Notice 
that we have x_p < y-_p but we do not have y_p < x_p, 
so our deductions are unsound. 


(int) x; 
a; 
(char *) 


a 


We leave as future work the solution to these problems. 
We believe that the best solution will be to combine 
techniques that attempt to recover the semantic behavior 
of casts with conservative alias analysis for ill-behaved 
casts [12, 36, 37]. 


4.3 Variable Argument Functions 


C allows functions to have a variable number of argu- 
ments, through the varargs language feature. However, 
there is no obvious way of specifying constraints on the 
individual varargs: even their type is not fixed. For ex- 
ample, in the expression sprintf(s, "ts", t),if 
t is tainted, then we would like our type inference algo- 
rithm to force s to be tainted as well. 


We have extended the C grammar so that the varargs 
specifier “. . .” can be annotated with a type qualifier 
variable. In the sprint f() example, we would like 
the first argument of sprintf () to be tainted if any of 


its varargs is tainted, so we use the type declaration 


int sprintf($_1_2 char *, 
untainted char *, 


S22 oes) 


Consequently, if any of sprintf ()’s arguments (ex- 
cluding the first two) are tainted, we will infer that the 
first argument must be tainted as well. More precisely, 
for each qualifier g on any level of a type passed to the 

. of sprintf (), we add the constraint g < $_1_2. 


The type inference system ignores parameters beyond 
the last named argument of an unannotated varargs func- 
tion. Thus for soundness the user must annotate all 
potentially-vulnerable varargs functions; as mentioned 
in Section 3.2, we provide a list of unannotated varargs 
functions to the user to help with this task. Our imple- 
mentation also does not model varargs function pointers 
fully. Both of these issues can be easily addressed, and 
we plan to do so in the future. 


4.4 const Allows Deep Subtyping 


As described in Section 2.3, we use a conservative rule 
for pointer subtyping. This rule can lead to non-intuitive 
reverse taint flow, which often causes false positives. For 
example, consider the following code: 


f(const char *x); 

char *unclean, *clean; 

unclean = getenv("PATH") ; 

f (unclean) ; 

f(clean); /* ‘clean’ gets tainted */ 


Here the get env () function call imposes the condition 
unclean.p = tainted. The first call to £ adds the 
constraint farg0_p = unclean_p. The second function 
call generates the constraint fLarg0_p = clean_p, thereby 
marking *clean as tainted, which is counter-intuitive. 


Observe, however, that £’s argument x is of type const 
char *,sof cannot make *x tainted if it is not tainted 
in the first place. Consequently, we modify the con- 
straints in Section 2 as follows: For an assignment 


const char *s; 
char *t; 


Ss = t; 
we add the constraints ¢ < s and t_lp < s_p, if *s has a 
const qualifier. This is to be compared with the con- 
straint sp = t_p which we would otherwise have 1m- 
posed. In this way we can use “deep subtyping” to 1m- 
prove precision for formal parameters marked const. 


This extra precision, which helps avoid many false posi- 
tives (especially in library functions), is the main reason 
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we work in a subtyping system. Note that we rely on 
the C compiler to warn the programmer about any casts 
which discard the const qualifier, i.e., we assume that 
a variable that is const is never cast to anything that is 
not const. 


5 Real-World Tests 


We tested the effectiveness of cqual on several popu- 
lar C programs that are potentially vulnerable to format 
string attacks. Some of them had known vulnerabilities; 
others did not. In all cases, attackers from across the 
network have control over some string input to the pro- 
gram. If this input is used as a format string, a carefully 
chosen input can crash the program or give the attacker 
root access. 


5.1 Metrics 

The ideal bug detector would detect all extant bugs with- 
out flagging correct code as being incorrect. The initial 
output from cqual is a list of warnings that indicate a 
type error somewhere in the program. Some of these cor- 
respond to real bugs; others are false positives stemming 
from our conservative tainting approach (and lack of full 
polymorphism). False negatives are also of interest: we 
would like all vulnerabilities to show up as warnings. 
One complicating factor is that many warnings can re- 
sult from the same bug—for example, if many functions 
reading network data call a single function that has a for- 
mat string bug, then all the warnings may go away when 
that bug is fixed. 


We chose the following metrics, measured per-program: 


e How many known vulnerabilities were detected 
and how many went undetected? 


How many false positives were there? 


e How easy was it to check whether a warning was a 
real bug? 


How long did the automatic analysis take, and what 
were its resource needs? 


How easy was it to prepare programs for analysis? 


5.2 Test Setup 

Testing was performed on a dual-processor 550MHz 
Pentium III Xeon machine running the Linux 2.2.16- 
3smp kernel. Only one processor was used in test- 
ing. The machine had 2GB of memory. Tools used in 
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preparation and testing were gcc, version egcs-2.91.66; 
emacs, version 20.7.1; and PAM (Program Analysis 
Mode for emacs), version 3. Some programs were pre- 
pared (preprocessed) on an UltraSparc-based machine 
running Solaris 7 and gcc 2.95.2. 


To test our system, we chose several widely-used dae- 
mons written in C that were likely to contain security 
vulnerabilities. We also included several programs with 
reported format string bugs in order to test the coverage 
(false negative rate) of our system. Two of these cases— 
mingetty [24] and mars_nwe [25]—are particularly in- 
teresting because hand audits had revealed potentially 
dangerous function calls, but owing to the difficulty of 
manual verification, no actual bugs had been reported. 
In some other cases, such as cfengine [35] and bftpd [4], 
we detected bugs that were unknown to us at the time of 
the experiment, but that we later discovered had already 
been known to others. 


5.3 Results 


Following is a brief description of the analysis results on 
some test samples: 


cfengine: The first run gave many warnings; hotspot 
analysis led to a real format string vulnerability pre- 
viously unknown to us. The vulnerability turned 
out to be known to others [35]. In addition, there 
were a few warnings unrelated to taint analysis. 


muh: The first run generated many warnings. After 
looking at the hotspots and the list of unannotated 
functions, six library function wrappers were anno- 
tated with polymorphic types in the local prelude 
file. A subsequent run showed twelve warnings, 
one of which was a real vulnerability (known to 
others [22]). 


bftpd: The hotspots from the first run guided us to 
mark one function with a polymorphic type. Af- 
ter this, there were two warnings, one of which was 
a bug of which we were not previously aware. We 
later found that this bug had already been discov- 
ered by others [4]. 


mars_nwe: In the first run, there were a few hundred 
warnings, but the hotspots suggested making two 
functions polymorphic. When this was done, there 
were no more warnings. Note that others had pre- 
viously reported questionable function calls where 
the auditor was not able to determine whether the 
property could be exploited [25]; our tool gives 
strong evidence that they are not exploitable. 
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Name Version Description 

cfengine 1.5.4 System administration tool 
muh 2.05d IRC proxy 

bftpd 1.0.11 FTP server 

mars.nwe 0.99 Novell Netware emulator 
mingetty 0.9.4 Remote terminal control utility 
apache 1.3.12 | HTTP server 

sshd 2.3.0p1 OpenSSH ssh daemon 

imapd 4.7¢ Univ. of Wash. IMAP4 server 
ipopd 4.7c Univ. of Wash. POP3 server 
identd 1.0.0 Network identification service 


‘Lines Preproc. Time Warnings Bugs 
24k 126k 28s 5 l 
3k 103k 5s 12 l 
2k 34k 2s 2 l 
21k 73k =o 2I1s 0 0 
0.2k 2k Is 0 0 
33k 136k 43s 0 0 
26k 221k 115s 0 0 
43k 82k 268s 0 0 
40k 78k 373s 0 0 
0.2k 1.2k 35 0 0 


Figure 6: Results of our experimental evaluation of the tool. The size of the program is measured unpreprocessed and 
preprocessed, in thousands of lines of code, excluding comments. Time is the wall clock time for a run of cqual. 
Warnings counts the total number of warnings issued by cqual after the GUI’s recommendations were followed, 


and Bugs is the number of real vulnerabilities found. 


mingetty: No warnings issued. As with mars_nwe, an 
auditor had previously reported a suspicious func- 
tion call of unknown exploitability [24]; cqual 
made it easy to verify that these calls were safe. 


apache: In the first two runs, there were some warn- 
ings due to inconsistent declarations in the prelude 
and the source files. After these were set right, no 
warnings were issued. 


sshd: The first run suggested annotation of twelve 
vararg functions. After these were made polymor- 
phic, there were no more warnings. 


imapd, ipopd, and identd: No warnings issued. 


5.4 Evaluation 


Our system reliably found all known bugs in the tested 
programs, including bugs we were not aware of when we 
applied our tool. Code without known bugs, and which 
was later examined by hand and found to be unlikely to 
contain bugs, yielded few false positives. Indeed, in our 
tests all false positives occurred in programs with actual 
bugs once varargs functions were annotated. The heuris- 
tics described in Section 3.2 were extremely useful in 
such cases. The annotation of varargs functions flagged 
by cqual was usually enough to remove most false pos- 
itives. The hotspots pinpointed the actual bug in most 
cases. The GUI was invaluable in the analysis, mak- 
ing quick detection and correction of bugs possible. The 
source of most bugs was found within a few minutes of 
manual inspection of unfamiliar code. Thus, our experi- 
ence shows that false positives—a common drawback of 
many tools based on static analysis—do not seem to be 
a problem in our application. 


The automated analysis usually took less than a minute, 


and never more than ten minutes. The manual effort re- 
quired for each program was usually within a few tens 
of minutes. 


Preparation of the programs for analysis typically took 
between thirty and sixty minutes each. Note that we 
were not familiar with the layout and particular structure 
of the source code for any of the test programs. Prepara- 
tion consisted of modifying the build process to output 
preprocessed, filtered source. In practice this could be 
more systematically added to the build process. 


In summary, we evaluated our tool on a number of 
security-sensitive applications, demonstrating the ability 
of our tool to find security holes that we were not previ- 
ously aware of. We feel that this validates the power of 
our approach. 


6 Related Work 


Lexical Techniques. pscan [15] is a simple tool for 
automatically scanning source code for format string 
vulnerabilities. pscan searches the input source code 
for lexical occurrences of function calls syntactically 
similar to, e.g., sprintf (buffer, variable). 
Because pscan operates only on the lexical level, it 
cannot reason about the flow of values through the pro- 
gram and fails in the presence of wrappers around C 
libraries (see, e.g., Figure 1). pscan also cannot dis- 
tinguish between safe calls when the format string is a 
variable and unsafe calls—it flags any call where a for- 
mat string is non-constant. 


Others have exploited lexical source code analysis to 
find security bugs [7, 38]. The main advantages of lex- 
ical analysis are that it is extremely fast, it can find 
bugs in non-preprocessed source files, and it is virtu- 
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ally language independent. However, because lexical 
tools have no knowledge of language semantics, many 
errors—such as those involving aliasing or non-local 
control paths—cannot be detected. 


Taint Analysis. Our use of tainting, inspired by Perl’s 
taint mode [32], bears some resemblance to a Biba in- 
tegrity model [6] and thus is distantly related to previ- 
ous work on enforcing information flow policies through 
typing [29, 39, 40]. However, because we do not have 
to deal with maliciously constructed code, we avoid the 
need to solve many of the most vexing challenges (e.g., 
covert channels) in enforcing information flow policies. 


Type Qualifiers. The basic framework for type qual- 
ifiers, as presented in Section 2, is due to Foster et al. 
[19] and has been used to build Carillon, a tool for find- 
ing Y2K bugs in C programs [16]. As described in Sec- 
tion 4, we developed several refinements to make taint- 
ing analysis practical: improved handling of casts and 
variable-argument functions; the notation for polymor- 
phic type signatures; and the improved user-interface. 
However, the one feature present in previous tools that 
is missing from our system is automated type inference 
of polymorphic types for all functions. We are planning 
to incorporate polymorphic recursion [33] in the future 
to remedy this. 


Static Bug Detection. Many authors have noted that 
static analysis can be a useful tool for detecting bugs. 
For instance, LCLint [18] uses dataflow analysis to 
search for common errors in C programs; Engler et al.’s 
Meta-level Compilation [17] statically simulates the be- 
havior of a user-defined finite state machine and has been 
successful at finding many new bugs; and the Extended 
Static Checking system (ESC) [26] uses theorem prov- 
ing to verify the validity of annotated Java source code. 


These systems have been very successful at detecting 
many common bugs. However, they are not well suited 
to detecting format string vulnerabilities, for two rea- 
sons. First, they focus primarily on local properties, 
whereas format string vulnerabilities often arise due to 
global mishandling of strings. Second, many of them 
(e.g., ESC and, to a lesser degree, LCLint) require ex- 
tensive annotations from the user, which we would like 
to avoid. Our type-based techniques address these chal- 
lenges directly. 


Run-time Techniques. Another defense against for- 
mat string vulnerabilities is to dynamically prevent ex- 
ploits through appropriate modifications to the C run- 
time [3], compiler, or libraries. Libformat, a library 
designed to halt execution of any program that might 
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be susceptible to a format string bug, follows this ap- 
proach: it intercepts calls to print f£-like functions and 
aborts the application if the format string specifier con- 
tains $n and the format string is in a writable portion of 
the address space [34]. However, this approach is frag- 
ile, since the Libformat mechanism must be kept in 
perfect synchronization with the 1ibc implementation 
of all print f-like functions. 


FormatGuard, a compiler modification, injects code to 
dynamically check and reject all printf-like function 
calls where the number of arguments does not match the 
number of “%” specifiers [13]. Of course, only applica- 
tions that are re-compiled using FormatGuard will ben- 
efit from its protection. Also, one technical shortcoming 
of FormatGuard is that it does not protect user-defined 
wrapper functions (see, e.g., Figure 1). 


Moreover, a common limitation of both libformat 
and FormatGuard is that programs with format string 
vulnerabilities remain vulnerable to denial of service at- 
tacks. Nonetheless, an important advantage of these run- 
time techniques is that they are cheap and require almost 
no human intervention. Thus, we feel that run-time and 
static measures are both useful and complement each 
other well. 


7 Conclusions 


We have described a tool for automated detection of for- 
mat string vulnerabilities in legacy source code. We have 
shown that our tool has very low false positive and false 
negative rates and is useful in practice at detecting even 
security holes that were unknown to us. Therefore, we 
feel that our work represents a strong step toward a us- 
able bug-detection system. 


The key technique we exploit is type qualifier inference, 
applied to the problem of static taint analysis. This ap- 
proach allowed us to scale to large programs with hun- 
dreds of thousands of lines of code and to present an in- 
tuitive user interface to the programmer. Consequently, 
we conjecture that these techniques may find use in fu- 
ture applications as well. 
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A. Proof of Theorem 4.1 


Theorem A.1 Let (P, <) be any finite partial order. Let 
(2N | C) be the lattice of subsets of N with the set inclu- 
sion ordering. Then there exists a mapping 6: P — 2%, 
such thatVx,y € Pw <y <=> G(x) C oly) and 
d(x) is a finite subset of N for all x € P. 


Proof : We prove the theorem by induction on | P|. 
Base Case : Let | P| = 1. Then the claim trivially holds. 
Induction Hypothesis : Let the claim hold for all P such 
that |P| < k. | 
Induction Step : [P| = k +1. 

Let (P,<) be a partial order such that |P| = k + 1. 
Since FP is finite, P has a minimal element, say a. 
Consider the partial order (P \ {a}, <). Clearly this is 
a partial order and |P \ {a}| = k. Hence by induction 
hypothesis, there exists 6 : P \ {a} — 2%, such that 
V2,y € P\{a}.cr < y => (x) © G(y) and 
d(x) is a finite subset of N for all 2 € P \ {a}. Let 
n = max;{t € Upep\{o}}9(z)}. Define ¢’ : P — 2% 
as follows. 


{n+} ifr =a 
@(z)=<¢ gd(xz)U{n+1} ifeAaandz<a 
G(X) otherwise 


Since a was chosen to be a minimal element, the only 
relations involving a are of the form a < 2, and for 
these, by definition, ¢’(a) = {n+1} C o(x)U{n+1} = 
¢' (x). For all x such that a X x, we have ¢/(a) = {n+ 
1} Z d(x) by choice of n. For relations not involving 
a, the show below that the set containment relations are 
preserved. Let d(x) C @(y). Since d’(y) D o(y), the 
case when ¢’(2) = (2) is trivial. So assume g(x) C 
o(y) and @’(x) = d(x) U{n +1}. This implies that 
a < 2x,andz < y, and therefore a < y. Thus ¢’(y) 
would be defined as @(y) U {n + 1}, and hence ¢’(x) C 
é' (y).Thus the induction step holds. Zz 
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Abstract 


The ability to access and share information over the In- 
ternet has introduced the need for new flexible, dynamic 
and fine-grained access control mechanisms. None of 
the current mechanisms for sharing information — dis- 
tributed file systems and the web — offer adequate sup- 
port for sharing in a large and highly dynamic group 
of users. Distributed file systems lack the ability to 
share information with unauthenticated users, and the 
web lacks fine grained access controls, i.e. the ability 
to grant individual users access to selected files. 


In this paper we present Capability File Names, a new 
access control mechanism, in which self-certifying file 
names are used as sparse capabilities that allow a user 
ubiquitous access to his files and enables him to delegate 
this right to a dynamic group of remote users. Encoding 
the capaility in the file name has two major advantages: 
it is self-supporting and it ensures full compatablity with 
existing programs. 


Capability file names have been implemented in a new 
file system called CapaFS. CapaFS separates user identi- 
fication from authorisation, thus allowing users to share 
selected files with remote users without the intervention 
of a system administrator. The implementation of Ca- 
paFS is described and evaluated in this paper. 


1 Introduction 


The current suite of Internet protocols and applica- 
tions [24, 28, 11] allows individuals and organizations 
convenient access to stored data from every corner of the 
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globe. However, access to such data is typically read- 
only unless the user is identified on the server on which 
the data are stored. This prevents users from sharing se- 
lected files across organizational boundaries. 


A distributed file system allows users read/write access 
to files stored on remote machines as if they were stored 
locally. This is a convenient abstraction because it hides 
the distribution of data from the user in the same way 
that remote procedure calls hide the distribution of pro- 
cessing. Moreover, most applications accept input from 
files, which makes distributed file systems the perfect 
medium for sharing among a heterogenous group of 
users on the Internet. A distributed file system must 
implement a flexible and scalable access control mech- 
anism in order to serve different applications. Exam- 
ples of such applications are mobile users, business-to- 
business (B2B) commerce and open software develop- 
ment projects. 


Most distributed file systems [35, 5, 29, 34, 25, 22, 31, 2] 
allow users to share files using discretionary access con- 
trol, which means that the specification of access rights 
is left to the discretion of the user who “owns” the 
file. However, in order to allow sharing and enforce ac- 
cess control, the file system generally relies on a local 
database or password file of users in the system. More- 
over, file systems are normally only “exported” to a des- 
ignated set of machines. 


Managing the sets of users that are authorized to access 
a set of files or the machines that the file system is ex- 
ported to, is normally a privileged task performed by a 
small group of system administrators. This means that a 
third party has to intervene in order for two parties to col- 
laborate. Inflexible local policies, encumbering mecha- 
nisms and overworked system administrators are often a 
major hindrance to collaboration. 


As stated above, existing “discretionary” access control 
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mechanisms limit the discretion of the user by impos- 
ing restrictions on what users are defined locally, what 
machines files can be exported to and what common au- 
thentication framework is required. We wish to extend 
discretionary access control mechanisms to the Internet, 
so that users may share their files with any remote user 
on any remote system without any limitation imposed by 
local system configuration. 


The web provides a convenient medium for sharing of 
mainly read-only information among a large set of users. 
Access to information in a particular directory can be 
protected by passwords [6], thus providing a coarse 
grained access control mechanism. However, manag- 
ing several groups with dynamic and overlapping ac- 
cess rights requires the owner to constantly copy, link, 
or move files among directories; this is not convenient. 


We have thus identified the following four properties for 
a flexible and dynamic access control mechanism for 
sharing files on the Internet. 


No Local Identification Users from different organiza- 
tions must be able to collaborate, so the access con- 
trol mechanism cannot rely on user identification 
in the local domain, e.g., a local data base of regis- 
tered users. 


User Autonomy Collaboration should be immediate, 
without the delays and hassle of asking a system ad- 
ministrator to define a new user, set up a new group 
or either export or import a particular file system. 


Granularity The current mechanisms for sharing infor- 
mation on the Internet often require the information 
to be located in particular directories that are “ex- 
ported” to the remote machines. Different directo- 
ries may be exported to different sets of machines 
and with different access rights. Managing these 
different groups and access rights often requires a 
complex hierarchy of directories, which makes it 
difficult to maintain the information. It would be 
preferred if the user could leave the files where they 
are and share individual files directly with remote 
users, 


Read/Write Sharing In order to support full collabo- 
ration, the access control mechanism must provide 
equally convenient read and write access to the 
shared information, although some files could be 
shared read-only. 


Capability file names encode the access rights of the user 
into the name used by the client to access the file; the 
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file name effectively becomes a capability for that file. 
The ability to present the capability file name to the file 
server is enough to allow the user to access the file with 
the rights encoded in the filename, so no identification ts 
required. We have implemented a proto-type file server, 
called CapaFS, that acts as a proxy for a particular user 
and allows him to share his files with everybody on the 
Internet. The CapaFS server runs entirely in user space, 
so no intervention is required from the system adminis- 
trators to set-up or run this service. Each capability file 
name encodes the access rights for a particular file on the 
server, this means that individual files are easily shared. 
The access rights encoded into the file name corresponds 
to the access rights of the server file system, which nor- 
mally include both read and write access. An evaluation 
of the CapaFS proto-type shows that it meets all of the 
requirements listed above. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows: We start 
by examining related work on sharing in distributed file 
systems in section 2. Section 3 describes the principle 
behind capability filenames. Section 4 describes the de- 
sign of CapaFS. We evaluate the implementation of Ca- 
paFS in Section 5. Some directions for future work are 
outlined in Section 6 and our conclusions are presented 
in Section 7. 


2 Related Work 


In the following, we examine a number of networked or 
distributed file systems that address some of the issues 
that we are trying to solve. 


We present a short survey of existing access control 
mechanisms, before examining the distributed file sys- 
tems. 


2.1 Access Control Mechanisms 


The access rights of all principals in the system are nor- 
mally encoded in an access control matrix [20], either in 
the form of access control lists (ACLs) or capabilities. 


An ACL is associated with every resource in the system. 
It lists all the users who are authorized to access the re- 
source along with their access rights. Strong authentica- 
tion mechanisms, such as Kerberos [18] or X.509 [27], 
allow ACLs to be used in a networked environment. 
The ACL relies on the authenticated identity of the user, 
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which requires the identity of the user to be known be- 
fore access can be granted. Moreover, ACLs do not scale 
very well, because it is difficult to delegate the right to 
delegate, i.e., the right to modify the ACL. This means 
that ACLs in large organizations have to be organized 
into a hierarchy where the right to delegate access rights, 
within a part of the organization, corresponds to the right 
to modify the ACL in the corresponding branch of the 
ACL hierarchy. Thus, the hierarchy of ACLs mustre- 
flect the structure of the organization in which they are 
used. [9] 


A capability is an unforgeable token that identifies a re- 
source and lists the access rights granted to the holder 
of the capability. Anyone holding a copy of the capabil- 
ity may access the resource with the access rights speci- 
fied by the capability. Capabilities can be stored in data 
structures in user space and copied or transferred among 
users. This makes it easy for users to create new ad- 
hoc work groups and to distribute access rights to that 
group. Because knowledge of a capability conveys right 
to access the specified object or file, capabilities must be 
protected from theft and disclosure, e.g., by encrypting 
part of the capability. 


2.2 Amoeba File Server 


Amoeba ts a distributed object oriented operating system 
designed for a network of closely connected machines. 
Amoeba uses sparse capabilities to protect all objects in 
the system including files [38]. Capabilities are stored 
in data structures in a process’ address space and can be 
exchanged freely among processes. 


The Amoeba file service consists of two distinct servers: 
the directory server and the Bullet file server [32]. The 
directory server maps human-chosen ASCII names to 
capabilities used by the system. The Bullet file server 
implements the required functionality to create, read and 
write files. The create operation returns a capability that 
must be used by subsequent read and write operations. 
This capability can be stored in the directory service for 
later retrieval. 


The sparse capability model implemented by the 
Amoeba file service has inspired the access control 
model used in capability file names. An important dif- 
ference between the two systems is that capability file 
names are designed to ensure compatibility with exist- 
ing applications, while Amoeba is not. 


2.3. NFS 


In NFS (34, 37], the server trusts the identification per- 
formed by the client. Clients and servers coordinate their 
user identifiers. File systems are explicitly exported to a 
designated set of clients. In order to access a file on the 
server, the user must be defined as a user on the server 
machine and the client machine must be added to the 
export list of the server. Both of these operations are 
privileged, i.e., require the intervention of a system ad- 
ministrator. 


2.4 AFS 


AFS [16, 35, 36, 10] is probably the most widely used 
wide-area file system. AFS mounts all remote file sys- 
tems under a single directory (/afs). The set of re- 
mote directories available under the global mount point 
is managed locally and changes require the privileges of 
a system administrator. 


AFS uses Kerberos [18] to authenticate users, which pe- 
nalizes use across administrative boundaries. To facili- 
tate collaboration, users of such systems form inconve- 
niently large administrative realms, so anyone they may 
want to collaborate with will be in the same realm. Ker- 
beros authentication suffers from this problem [4]. Sys- 
tem administrators responsible for setting up user ac- 
counts often could not do so without the intervention 
of the Kerberos administrator. Administrators of AFS 
client machines must enumerate every single file server 
the client can talk to. A user of an AFS client cannot 
access a server the administrator did not include. 


2.5 SFS 


SFS [12, 22, 21] is a global decentralized file system. 
Like AFS it uses a global mount point to provide a sin- 
gle name space across all machines in the world while 
avoiding centralized control. Public-key cryptography 
is used to authenticate all entities in the system. 


SFS introduces self-certifying pathnames to name files 
in this global name space. A self-certifying pathname 
consists of the file server’s location, e.g., a host name 
or an IP address, and a HostID that tells the client how 
to certify a secure channel to the server.! The self- 


'The HostID is actually a cryptographic hash of the server’s loca- 
tion and its public key. 
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Table 1: Comparison of the surveyed file systems 


certifying pathname entirely suffices to name and certify 
the file server. 


SFS relies on a trusted third party to authenticate the user 
and the client machine. This means that collaboration is 
only possible if client and server have a common root for 
their certification authorities. 


It is important to note that SFS self-certifying file names 
are used for authentication, not for authorization. Access 
control in SFS relies on user and group IDs, so the inter- 
vention of a system administrator with special privileges 
is required to create an account before a remote user can 
access files on the server. The authentication framework 
introduced with self-certifying file names is complemen- 
tary to the authorization framework introduced with ca- 
pability file names. 


2.6 ‘Truffles 


Truffles [31] is a distributed file system that attempts to 
make file sharing between users in different administra- 
tive domains both simple and secure. It uses the Ficus 
file system [15] to offer replication and sharing of files 
and Privacy Enhanced Mail (PEM) as a secure trans- 
port mechanism. Truffles allows users to share volumes 
(subsets of the entire file system) with little intervention 
from the system administrators once the volumes have 
been defined. Ficus replicates volumes using an opti- 
mistic one-copy policy and all systems sharing the vol- 
ume may hold their own replica. However, file sharing 
relationships and file data transfer rely on Privacy En- 
hanced Mail (PEM) which requires a nonempty intersec- 
tion between the public key infrastructures that each user 
belongs to; the slow adaptation of secure HTTP shows 
how this limits collaboration among users. 
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2.7 WebFS 


WebFS [39, 2] is a global file system that uses 
HTTP [11] as the transport protocol between client and 
file server. The advantage of this approach is that ex- 
isting URLs can be used as file names and accessed 
through the file system. 


Authentication of both clients and servers are based on 
X.509 certificates [3]. WebFS maintains an ACL for 
each file consisting of the X.509 certificate and per- 
missions for each authorised user. Users may therefore 
share their files with anyone who has a certificate from a 
certification authority (CA) trusted by the local domain. 
Managing the set of trusted CAs requires special privi- 
leges. Thus, authorisation in WebFS relies on the hier- 
archy of certification authorities, which places the users 
of WebFS under the control of these certification author- 
ities. 


2.8 Summary 


A summary the surveyed systems is presented in Table 1. 


NFS and AFS are very similar. System administrators 
are required to enumerate all exported file systems and 
all machines with remote access. With NFS, all ma- 
chines form part of the trusted computing base, while 
AFS supports sharing among machines in different ad- 
ministrative domains. SFS allows free choice of au- 
thentication mechanism, but authorization relies on local 
ACLs. Both Truffles and WebFS allows dynamic shar- 
ing of files among users who trust the same certification 
authority, but it is impossible to share files with users 
without a recognized certificate. All the surveyed file 
systems provide read/write access and fine granularity, 
so they appear not to be real issues. However, one of the 
most popular media for information sharing, the web, 
provides little support for either. 
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/capafs/host name /port number / {path name, access rights} 


——_—— client part —--—» «——- server part ——> 


Figure 1: Basic capability file name 


3 Capability File Names 


The goal of capability file names is to allow users be- 
longing to one or more organizations, to set up ad-hoc 
work groups without limitations imposed by the system 
or the intervention of their system administrators. Each 
user in the group should be allowed to share selected 
files with other members of the group, without compro- 
mising his remaining files, nor the files of other users on 
his system. 


3.1. Basic Capability File Names 


The basic capability file name consists of two parts, the 
“client part” that allows the client machine to identify 
the server and the “server part” which allows the server 
to identify the file and encodes the access rights. The 
server part is encrypted by the server to protect it from 
tampering. The structure of a capability file name is 
shown in Figure 1. 


The client part of the capability file name consists of a 
prefix (“/capafs/”) that identifies it as a capability 
file name. It also contains the host name of the ma- 
chine running the server and the port number used by 
the server. 


The server part consists of the absolute path name of the 
file on the server and the permissions (- rwx) granted to 
the client presenting the capability filename. The server 
part is encrypted (with key K) to protect it from tamper- 
ing. | 


This design is similar to the sparse capabilities used in 
Amoeba (cf. 2.2). However, sparse capabilities are phys- 
ical objects that are supported by the system and ma- 
nipulated explicitly by programs. Capability files names 
are virtual objects that require no special support from 
the underlying system and they are manipulated as or- 
dinary file names by programs. This difference is best 
illustrated by analogy with plane tickets. Traditional ca- 
pabilities are equivalent to paper tickets (data structures) 
that have to be acquired and presented at the check-in 
desk (the file server) in order to grant access to the flight 
(the file). Capability file names are equivalent to con- 


firmation numbers used when tickets are bought on the 
Web. Knowledge of a valid confirmation number (capa- 
bility file name) is proven to the check-in desk in order 
to grant access to the flight. 


3.1.1 Creation of a Capability File Name 


Capability file names are created on the server using a 
separate program. This program takes the host name 
and the port number that the server is using, the path 
name of the file and the permissions to be encoded into 
the capability file name as parameters. It then reads the 
encryption key from a file stored in the user’s home di- 
rectory and encrypts the server part with this key. It then 


creates a string by concatenating the prefix with the host 


name, the port number and the server part and returns 
it in a string to the remote user. Only the server needs 
the ability to decrypt the server part of the capability file 
name, so a fast symmetric cipher may be used. How- 
ever, a number of possible extensions rely on public-key 
cryptography, so the server part could also be encrypted 
using the server’s private-key. This reduces the number 
of keys that the server has to maintain, but it also reveals 
the contents of the server part of the capability file name. 


3.1.2 Using Capability File Names 


Each user, who wishes to share his files, must start a 
server to act as a proxy for remote file operations. This 
server is described in greater detail in section 4.4. 


In order to prevent disclosure of the capability file names 
and to ensure the confidentiality and integrity of trans- 
ferred file data, all communication between client and 
server must use a secure channel. This channel must en- 
crypt all communication, but need not authenticate the 
end-points to each other, e.g., a fast symmetric encryp- 
tion algorithm may be used with the Diffie-Hellman key 
exchange [7]. This solution is vulnerable to the man-in- 
the-middle attack, an extension that solves this problem 
is proposed in Section 3.2. 


This analogy breaks if two people present the same confirmation 
number to the check-in desk. The file server grants both users access 
to the file, while only one person can physically board the plane. 
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3.1.3 Delegation of a Capability File Name 


Secure delegation of capability file names is orthogonal 
to the mechanism described in this paper, however it is 
important that the capability file name is protected from 
disclosure while in transit. 


3.1.4 Persistence of a Capability File Name 


Capability file names are not persistent in themselves; 
they are simply names (1.e., character strings) that are 
lost when the client terminates or if the client fails; 
server failure does not affect the validity of a capabil- 
ity file name. However, a capability file name can be 
stored on stable storage or serve as the source of a sym- 
bolic link, thus making it persistent. Using a symbolic 
link to point to a capability file name allows its holder 
to assign a meaningful name to the remote file, although 
this name only has local significance. 


3.1.5 Revocation of a Capability File Name 


In order to allow revocation of capability file names, the 
server must maintain a capability revocation list (CRL) 
of all capability file names that have been revoked. The 
CRL grows with time and searching through it may be- 
come prohibitive. One solution is to limit the time that a 
capability file name is valid (i.e., include a timeout value 
in the server part). As the timeout is only used on the 
server, client and server clocks do not have to be syn- 
chronized. However, new versions of the capability file 
names must be acquired when the capability file name 
expires. 


Another solution is to mark files that have a revoked 
capability file name associated with them (e.g., chang- 
ing the files meta-data, such as the inode number), the 
CRL is only searched if the file is marked. The CRL is 
still needed because there may be number of valid op- 
erations that change the meta data, e.g., restoring a file 
from backups changes the inode number. 


3.2 Capability File Names with Server Authen- 
tication 


The secure communication channel discussed in the ba- 
sic scheme above suffers from the man-in-the-middle at- 
tack, where a third party intercepts the initial message 
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from the client and sets up connections to both client and 
server. The man-in-the-middle relays all messages be- 
tween client and server and knows both keys. We there- 
fore need an authentication mechanism that escapes the 
problems of centralized control. In order to authenticate 
the server, its public-key (SPuK) is added to the client 
part of the capability file name. In this case the server’s 
private-key (SPrk) is used to encrypt the server part of 
the capability file name. The structure of a capability file 
name with server authentication is shown in Figure 2(a). 


The server is authenticated in the following way before 
the client sends the capability file name to the server. 
The client selects a session key to be used by the se- 
cure channel. The session key is encrypted with the 


 server’s public-key and sent to the server. The server 


responds with a message encoded with the session key, 
which proves its possession of the server’s secret key and 
thereby authenticates the server. The client is implic- 
itly authenticated as belonging to the set of authorized 
user, when the server receives the capability file name. 
This authentication protocol is very similar to the proto- 
col used in SFS [23]. 


3.3. Capability File Names with Client Authen- 
tication 


As mentioned above, the client is implicitly authenti- 
cated through the possession of the capability file name. 
However, knowing the identity of the client “enables 
the monitoring, mediating, and recording of capability 
propagations to enforce security policies including the 
*-property in the Bell-LaPadula model” [14]. Moreover, 
it introduces accountability into the system. The struc- 
ture of a capability file name with client (and server) au- 
thentication is shown in Figure 2(b). 


The identity of the client is used on the server side and 
should be included in the server part before the capabil- 
ity file name is given to the client. 


The authentication of the client follows the scheme de- 
scribed in Section 3.2. After the client has received the 
first message with the session key from the server, it 
signs the capability file name with his private-key and 
sends it to the server. It is important to note that the au- 
thentication of the client does not necessarily depend on 
his physical identity; the key-pair used could be created 
explicitly for this capability file name. 
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/capafs/host name /port number /SPuKk / {path name, access rights} 


SPrkK 


<—____——— client part ————_——-» = server part ——» 


(a) Capability file name with server authentication 


/capafs/host name /port number /SPuK / {path name, access rightsCPuk 


SPrK 


—=_—_————- client part —————__»—=———- server part ————> 


(b) Capability file name with client authentication 


/capafts/ host name/port number /SPuK / {path name, access rights, CPuK} 


- {C,PuK 


SPrkK oprk 


<«—_—Y—_—_—— client part ——————-» «—_———————_ server part ————————_» 


(c) Capability file name propagation chain 


Figure 2: Extensions to the basic capability file names 


3.4 Capability File Names with Propagation 
Limitation 


The introduction of client authentication above, allows 
us to monitor the use of capability file names. The addi- 
tion of delegation chains [1], allows the server to impose 
restrictions on the further delegation of a capability file 
name, e.g., restricting further delegation to a known set 
of recipients, restricting the right to delegate the capabil- 
ity file name to the original recipient or preventing del- 
egation altogether. Moreover, it allows the server to im- 
plement different delegation policies for different files. 
This approach is similar to transfer certificates in CRI- 
SIS [3] or authorization proxies implemented on top of 
Kerberos [26]. 


The structure of a capability file name with propagation 
limitation is shown in Figure 2(c). 


A user (C) who wish to further delegate a capability file 
name to another user (C;), encodes the public-key of 
the recipient (C; PuK) with his own private-key (CPrkK) 
and appends it as an extension to the filename. Further 
delegation of this capability file name will add another 
extension, so a long delegation chain means that the file- 
name will have many extensions. When the server re- 
ceives the delegated capability filename, it first retrieves 
the public-key of the original recipient (CPuK). It uses 
this key to decrypt the public-key included in the first ex- 
tension, this process is repeated until the final public-key 
is retrieved. This final key is then used to authenticate 
the requesting client, as described in Section 3.2. 


3.5 Summary 


Capability file names allow flexible and dynamic shar- 
ing of files among users in different organizations, with- 
out the intervention of system administrators in either 
organization. A number of extensions to the basic capa- 
bility file name allow clients and servers to authenticate 
each other. This authentication does not rely on digital 
certificates to prove the physical identity of either party. 
Instead, the knowledge of a private-key is used to au- 
thenticate users. This allows collaboration without com- 
promising the semi-anonymous nature of the Internet, 
i.e., a user may assume a virtual identity and associate 
it with a public/private key pair. The user may then use 
a grassroots mechanism, such as the PGP web of trust, 
to distribute the public-key associated with this virtual 
identity. 


4 CapaFs 


CapaFS [30] is a userlevel file system that implements 
basic capability file names. CapaFS uses AES [17, 8] 
for symmetric encryption and RSA [33] for asymmetric 
encryption of the server part of the capability file name. 
AES is also used to establish a secure channel between 
client and server. We currently use PGP [13] to pro- 
vide confidentiality and authentication of capability file 
names distributed per email, 1.e., we do not require a tra- 
ditional hierarchical public key infrastructure. 
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Client Machine 


Server Machine 


User Space 


CapaFSLIB 





System Space 


Figure 3: The CapaFS architecture 


4.1 Overview 


CapaFS consists of two parts: a shared library that re- 
places 1ibc on the client machine and a user level file 
server. The architecture of CapaFS is illustrated in Fig- 
ure 3. 


The library intercepts all operations on files under 
/capafs (1) and redirects them to the designated 
server (2). If the operation is open (), the server ver- 
ifies the capability file name and returns a file handle 
or an error to the client. All other operations use this 
file handle to access the file, > so the server only has to 
decrypt the secret part of the capability file name once. 
Clients with valid file handles can perform remote file 
operations using standard NFS semantics (3). 


4.2 Creating Capability File Names 


Two programs are used to create a capability file name: 
CapaFSKeys creates an encryption key, either a sym- 
metric key or the private-key of a public/private key pair, 
and CapaFSFile produces a capability file name from 
the file’s location, the server’s port number, the remote 
user’s access rights, and the encryption key created by 
CapaFSKeys. 


It is important to note that CapaFS is not a distributed 
file system, 1.e., all files are created locally, it simply 
provides remote users with access to locally stored files. 
The symbolic link mechanism described in Section 3.1.4 
can be used to create the illusion of local and remote files 
stored in the same directory. 


>The file handle is a large randomly chosen integer, thus effectively 
a sparse capability. 
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4.3. Capability File System Wrapper Library 


The CapaFS shared library CapaFSLIB is used by a 
client to add the necessary functionality to handle Ca- 
paFS capability filename to the operating system. The 
CapaFS shared library replaces the standard shared C li- 
brary, libc. The following file operations are wrapped: 
open, close, read, write, lseek and fcntl. 


CapaFSLIB can be installed in any directory as long as 
the shared library loader knows where to find it; this is 
normally achieved by setting a variable in the user’s en- 
vironment. This means that Capability File Names can 
be installed without any intervention from the system ad- 
ministrators, thus promoting user-to-user collaboration. 


4.4 Capability File Server 


CapaFS servers can be set up easily without any system 
administrator intervention. The CapaFS server runs in 
user space and can be started by any user in the system. 
The server runs with the privileges of the user who starts 
it to ensure that the server is restricted to only the files 
that this user can access. This means the server has ac- 
cess to exactly those services and files that are necessary 
for its operation, following the principle of least privi- 
lege. The underlying operating system enforces this re- 
striction. This maintains the integrity of the system, and 
ensures a CapaFS server cannot be hijacked to gain ac- 
cess to another user’s or system files, thus providing no 
extra threat to systems. 


A user who wants to share his files with others simply 
starts the CapaFS server. Once a user has created capa- 
bility filenames and given them to parties they trust, they 
can start a CapaFS server which will handle requests 
from remote clients and allow sharing of the specified 
files with the allowed permissions. 
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4.5 Granularity 


The CapaFS server effectively acts as a proxy between 
the remote user and the local file system. Capability 
file names can be used to grant access to both individ- 
ual files, and to all files in a directory. 


Standard file system semantics apply to the remote op- 
erations on both files and directories with the following 
exceptions: file operations are executed with the inter- 
section of the access rights of the user who started the 
server and the permissions encoded in the capability file 
name, and the right to access a file in a particular direc- 
tory implies the right to search all higher level directo- 
ries. 


5 Evaluation 


In the following we present an evaluation of the func- 
tionality, security and performance of the developed pro- 
totype. 


5.1 Functionality 


The functionality of CapaFS has been evaluated through 
the following scenario. Two researchers are writing a 
paper for a scientific conference; one author is located 
in Belgium, the other in Ireland. The security policies of 
their respective organizations prevent either from easily 
obtaining an account on the other’s system. 


With CapaFS, any user can start a server on a machine 
with access to the Internet, thus allowing him to share his 
files with anybody without the intervention of the system 
administrator of his machine. 


They decide to format the paper with the LaTeX [19] 
text preparation system. The first author writes an initial 
draft of the paper, creating all the required LaTeX source 
files in the process; a listing of the source directory is 
shown in Figure 4(a).* He then starts the CapaFS server, 
creates capability filenames, with read/write permission, 
for all LaTeX files and sends them to the second author 
over a secure channel. 


4Non-essential details have been deleted from the directory listings. 
In order to protect the local system, the host name and port number 
have been changed and the server part of the capability file name is 
truncated after 8 characters. 


The second author then creates a new local directory and 
symbolic links in that directory that point to the received 
capability file names. A listing of the second author’s 
source directory is shown in Figure 4(b). The second 
author can now edit the source files directly and process 
them with LaTeX locally. 


A separate capability file name is used for each file — 
instead of a directory capability file name — to improve 
the speed of formatting the document. A directory capa- 
bility file name would mean that temporary files created 
by LaTeX would be created on the server. Instead, these 
files are created locally. The directory of the second au- 
thor — after processing the source files with LaTeX — is 
shown in Figure 4(c). 


In our example one author created all the files and dis- 
tributed the required capability filenames to the other, 
but the system allows both users to start CapaFS servers 
and thus both users to create new files. 


5.2 Security 


We assume that an attacker has control over the network 
between client and server, but that the security of neither 
client nor server machine has been compromised. 


An attacker who controls the network may attack a sys- 
tem by interception, interruption, modification and fab- 
rication of messages. 


Interception An eavesdropper reads the message as it 
passes on the network, thus compromising the con- 
fidentiality of the message. CapaFS ensures con- 
fidentiality by encrypting the communication be- 
tween client and server. 


Interruption Preventing the message from reaching its 
destination results in denial of service. This type of 
attack cannot be prevented without complete con- 
trol over the network. 


Fabrication Creation of new messages allows an at- 
tacker to masquerade as either client or server. 
Masquerading as the client requires him to know 
a capability file name, but they are only sent over 
secure channels which means that they cannot be 
known by outsiders. Masquerading as the server 
allows the attacker to learn capability file names 
as clients connect to it and send erroneous data to 
the client. In Section 3.2 we proposed a mecha- 
nism similar to the self certifying file names in SFS; 
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-rw-r--r-- [...deleted...] paper.bib 

-rw-r--r-- [...deleted...] paper.tex 
(a) Directory on the server 

lrwxr-xr-x [...deleted...] paper.bib -> /capafs/fs.dsg.cs.tcd.ie/9999/5be34dd[...deleted...] 

lrwxr-xr-x [...deleted...] paper.tex -> /capafs/fs.dsg.cs.tcd.ie/9999/715a9f3[...deleted...] 
(b) Directory on the client 

-rw-r--r-- [...deleted...] paper.aux 

-rw-r--r-- [...deleted...] paper.bbl 

lrwxr-xr-x [...deleted...] paper.bib -> /capafs/fs.dsg.cs.tcd.ie/9999/Sbe34dd[...deleted...] 

~rw-r--r-- [...deleted...] paper.blg 

-Yw-r--r-- [...deleted...] paper.dvi 

-yw-r--r-- [...deleted...] paper.log 

lrwxr-xr-x [...deleted...] paper.tex -> /capafs/fs.dsg.cs.tcd.ie/9999/715a9f3[...deleted...] 


(c) Directory on the client after processing the files 


Figure 4: Typesetting a paper on a remote machine 


_ this mechanism is not yet implemented. Adding the 
servers public key to the client part of the capabil- 
ity file name allows the client to authenticate the 
server. 


Modification The integrity of file data is compromised 
if the message is modified between the client and 
the server. However, modified messages cannot go 
undetected because the client and the server com- 
municate over an encrypted link. 


Encryption of communication between client and server 
ensures confidentiality and integrity. Clients are explic- 
itly not authenticated, because requests may arrive from 
any node, and knowledge of the capability file name is 
enough to grant access to the file. Authentication of the 
server is easily achieved by including the public key of 
the server in the capability file name as described in Sec- 
tion 3.2. 


5.3. Performance 


Performance was not of primary concern to us, but the 
capability file name mechanism is unlikely to be widely 
adopted if it introduces a very large overhead. We there- 
fore decide to evaluate the performance of CapaFS. The 
performance of CapaFS is compared to NFS, a widely 
used networked file system. However, it is important 
to note that CapaFS is designed to provide functional- 
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ity which NFS cannot provide, so the comparison should 
only be taken as an indication of the usability of CapaFS. 


There are several factors, which might differentiate Ca- 
paFS performance from NFS performance. First of all 
CapaFS runs entirely in userspace, while NFS has been 
integrated into the operating system kernel. Second, Ca- 
paFS is more CPU intensive than NFS because of the 
RSA public key encryption and integrity checks per- 
formed on CapaFS capability filenames. The open oper- 
ation requires the user-level server to decrypt the server 
part of the capability file name, in order to reveal the file- 
name and permissions. The overhead of decrypting the 
capability is proportional to the bit-size of the encryption 
used. Finally, NFS has been fine-tuned for more than a 
decade, while CapaFS is a recent prototype implemen- 
tation, e.g., none of the caching strategies used by NFS 
have currently been implemented in CapaFS. 


The performance of CapaFS and NFS is now compared 
and discussed. The tests of both CapaFS and NFS 
were performed using two 1GHz Pentium III machines 
running RedHat Linux with 256MB of memory. The 
two machines were connected with 100Mbit Ethernet 
through a LOOMbit switch. 


The client and server were set up on different machines 
running in standard multi-user mode. The tests cov- 
ered the following operations for both CapaFS and NFS: 
Opening or lookup of a remote file, reading a 1KB from 
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a remote file, and writing a [KB to a remote file.° 


All tests are timed from the point the operation is in- 
voked, until the point when a result is returned. In addi- 
tion to this, all measurements are performed on the client 
side, accessing files on the server side as usual. The per- 
formance results of these tests are given in Table 2. 


NFS 


CapaFS 





Table 2: Performance comparison of CapaFS and NFS 


Our measurements show that CapaFS has an accept- 
able absolute performance, the most expensive opera- 
tion (open () ) costs little over a millisecond, so the cost 
of file system operations are dominated by communica- 
tions costs in a wide area network. 


CapaFS takes significantly longer than NFS to open a 
file (x10), but it is only called once when the file is 
initially opened (subsequent read and write operations 
use a file handle returned by the open call). The higher 
cost of the open command is to be expected, because 
the server part of the capability file name has to be de- 
crypted. The cost of reading data is roughly equivalent 
in the two systems, while the cost of writing data to a 
remote file is significantly higher in CapaFS (x100). We 
attribute the big difference in write performance of NFS 
and CapaFS to NFS’s use of asynchronous writes, which 
makes NFS significantly faster when writing data to a re- 
mote file. The asynchronous write strategy is acceptable 
on local area networks, where the probability of errors 
and partitions is low, but we do not believe that such op- 
timizations are appropriate in a file system designed for 
use in wide area networks. 


5.4 Summary 


We have shown that CapaFS meets all of the require- 
ments defined in Section |. 


No Identification CapaFS allows dynamic sharing of 
selected files, without identification of the remote 
user; the knowledge of the capability file name is 


>Link-level encryption has been disabled in CapaFS in order to pro- 
vide comparability with NFS. 


enough to grant access. Neither of the users de- 
scribed in Section 5.1 holds an account on the other 
user’s machine. 


No Intervention Both CapaFSLIB and the CapaFS 
server runs in user space and were setup without the 
intervention of the system administrator. However, 
if every user is to run a CapaFS server, some sup- 
port from system administrators would be needed 
to coordinate the local use of port numbers. We 
didn’t experience problems with port number allo- 
cation during these experiments. 


Fine Granularity Capability file names can be used to 
grant access to individual files, as well as directo- 
ries. 


Read/Write Access The measurements presented in 
Section 5.3 successfully read and wrote files across 
the Internet. 


6 Future Work 


The current implementation of CapaFS relies on a wrap- 
per library on the client’s machine. We would like to 
extend this with a file system implemented as a loadable 
kernel module. This allows us to implement efficient 
caching policies for remote files and decreases the over- 
head of context-switching between the user library and 
the kernel. Installation of the loadable kernel module 
for the file system requires the intervention of the sys- 
tem administrator, but this installation can be performed 
once for all users. 


The propagation limitation mechanism outlined in Sec- 
tion 3.4 should also be implemented. This reduces the 
risk of sharing files by limiting the number of users au- 
thorized to delegate the capability file names. 


7 Conclusions 


In this paper we addressed the issue of sharing informa- 
tion in large open (Internet) distributed file systems. 


We presented a new access control mechanism designed 
to facilitate sharing among dynamic groups of non- 
authenticated users. This design is implemented in Ca- 
paFS, a global and decentralized file system that allows 
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users to collaborate with other users regardless of lo- 
cation and with no prior arrangements or intervention 
by system administrators. The system uses filenames as 
sparse capabilities to name and grant access to files on 
remote servers. Users can share files without the inter- 
vention of system administrators, by exchanging capa- 
bility filenames with parties that they trust. Unlike other 
systems, CapaFS has no need to authenticate the client 
machine to the server. A client must simply prove pos- 
session of a valid capability filename; this is necessary 
and sufficient proof of authority to perform the opera- 
tions — encoded in the capability — on the file it names. 
CapaFS does not need to establish trust between client 
and server, it only needs to verify the validity of the Ca- 
paFS filename. 


Capability file names may be used successfully in many 
different environments to provide previously unavailable 
functionality. Roaming mobile users who share files 
from their home site with the people they are visiting 
is one setting. CapaFS may also be used in large busi- 
nesses, to cross administrative boundaries or company 
boundaries in a virtual enterprise. People who work with 
semi-anonymous users over the Internet and collaborate 
on projects, may use CapaFS to facilitate and promote 
sharing. 


A decentralized file system with global authentication 
and flexible authorization can free users from many of 
the problems that have developed due to increased secu- 
rity and centralized control. 
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Abstract 


Kerberos, a widely used network authentication mecha- 
nism, 1s integrated into numerous applications: UNIX 
and Windows 2000 login, AFS, Telnet, and SSH to name 
a few. Yet, Web applications rely on SSL to establish au- 
thenticated and secure connections. SSL provides strong 
authentication by using certificates and public key chal- 
lenge response authentication. The expansion of the In- 
ternet requires each system to leverage the strength of the 
other, which suggests the importance of interoperability 
between them. 


This paper describes the design, implementation, and 
performance of a system that provides controlled access 
to Kerberized services through a browser. This system 
provides a single sign-on that produces both Kerberos and 
public key credentials. The Web server uses a plugin that 
translates public key credentials to Kerberos credentials. 
The Web server’s subsequent authenticated actions taken 
on a user’s behalf are limited in time and scope. Perfor- 
mance measurements show how the overhead introduced 
by credential translation is amortized over the login ses- 
ston. 


1 Introduction 


Access control for Web space is often viewed in terms 
of gating access to Web pages where the job of the 
Web server is limited to simple file reads. The func- 
tionality provided by Web servers has grown consid- 


erably making it the most popular technology on the 
Internet. With the expansion of the Internet, many 
new kinds of services are accessible from the Web, 
increasing Web servers’ importance and scope. For 
example, a Web server may serve information stored 
in backend databases. A Web interface to backend 
services is considered to be more user-friendly and 
accessible compared to predominant text-based in- 
terfaces. 


The possibilities opened by the use of a Web server 
to access a variety of backend services pose chal- 
lenging questions on how to retain access control of 
backend services. A Web server could potentially be- 
come another access control decision point, increas- 
ing the burden on the server and its administrators. 
It would have to comply with the same security re- 
quirements as all of the backend services it fronts, 
increasing its potential as a place for system com- 
promise. 


A solution that provides end-to-end authorization 
would allow the end service to retain control over the 
authorization decisions. Furthermore, it would obvi- 
ate constructing and maintaining consistent replicas 
of authorization policies. 


In practice, authorization mechanisms are tied to au- 
thentication mechanism: end-to-end authorization 
requires end-to-end authentication. A mismatch in 
authentication mechanisms prevents a Web server 
from using authorization mechanisms provided by 
backend servers. While Web servers support SSL au- 
thentication with certificates, this does not provide 
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credentials for access to AFS file servers, LDAP direc- 
tory servers, and KPOP/IMAP mail servers, which 
use Kerberos for client authentication. To provide 
end-to-end authorization, we address the problem of 
end-to-end authentication. 


We motivate the end-to-end authentication problem 
by considering the following scenario: 


Alice attends the University of Michigan, where she en- 
joys access to a variety of computing services. One of the 
most commonly used services is AFS file service, which 1s 
protected by Kerberos. Alice, being a very private person, 
doesn’t want others to have access to her files. Through 
the access control mechanisms provided by AFS, she lim- 
ats access to specific users. But if these users prefer to 
access Alice’s files through the Web, then the flexibility 
of AFS access controls disappear. 


Web presence for other Kerberized services also suffers. 
For example, Alice would like to manage her umich.edu 
X.500 directory entry from a browser. The directory 1s 
stored in an LDAP directory that uses Kerberos authenti- 
cation to control read and write access. Alice would also 
like to read mail from a browser; this too requires that 
the Web server authenticates as Alice to the Kerberized 
mail server. 


If an AFS client is running on Alice’s workstation, 
a simple solution presents itself. Instead of making 
an HTTP request, a user can access AFS file space 
directly with file://localhost/afs/---. But it is fair 
to say that most machines do not run AFS. Also, 
the solution fails to provide a general mechanism for 
accessing services from the Web; browsers can not 
anticipate all possible service access types. 


In this scenario, end-to-end authentication presents 
the question of how to convey Kerberos credentials 
to the Web server. One solution is for the client 
to acquire the needed credentials and delegate them 
to the Web server. A frequently used solution is to 
send a Kerberos identity and password through SSL, 
but this gives unlimited power to the Web server 
to impersonate users, a significant risk. It is also 
hazardous to expect a user to know when it is safe 
to give her password to a Web server. 


Kerberos supports a mechanism for delegation of 
rights. However, browsers do not support any form 
of delegation. A practical solution is needed that 
works with existing software and is easy to deploy, 
administer, and maintain. The process should de- 
mand minimal interaction with a user, providing 
transparent access to resources. ‘To limit misuse 
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of user’s credentials, the Web server must be con- 
strained in its actions. Furthermore, a central, easily 
administered location for enforcing security policies 
controlling the Web server’s actions is required. 


This paper describes the design, implementation and 
performance of a system that provides controlled 
access to Kerberized services through conventional 
browsers. The system provides a single sign-on 
through Kerberos authentication: users authenti- 
cate once and are given Kerberos and PK creden- 
tials. The latter are used for Web authentication. 
Our system includes a Web server plugin that trans- 
lates users’ PK credentials to Kerberos credentials. 
Our design assures that Web server actions taken on 
a user’s behalf are limited in time and scope. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as fol- 
lows. Section 2 provides background material and 
discusses related work. Section 3 presents an ar- 
chitecture for access to Kerberized services through 
a browser. Section 4 gives implementation details. 
Section 5 describes performance. Section 6 summa- 
rizes and presents directions for future work. 


2 Background 


First, we review Kerberos, a popular network au- 
thentication system based on symmetric key cryp- 
tography. Its success stories come from environ- 
ments with well defined administrative boundaries. 
We then provide an overview of SSL, a security pro- 
tocol based on public key cryptography that is uni- 
versally supported on the Web. The Internet spans 
many Kerberos realms and requires security solu- 
tions that do not have centralized management. SSL 
provides authenticated and secure connections be- 
tween any two nodes in the Internet. 


We conclude the section with an overview of related 
work. 


2.1 Overview of Kerberos 


Kerberos [19] is a network authentication system 
based on the Needham-Schroeder protocol [17]. Ker- 
beros authentication is illustrated in Figure 1. Au- 
thentication is achieved when one party proves 
knowledge of a shared secret to another. To avoid 
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LOGIN PHASE: 

1. Alice > KDC: 

2. KDC > Alice: 
ACCESSING SERVICES: 
3. Alice > TGS: 

4. TGS > Alice: 

5. Alice + Bob: 


ONCE PER SESSION 

“Hi, ’m Alice” 

TGT = {Alice, TGS, Ka res}kres, {Ka, tas, Th, 
EVERY TIME BEFORE TALKING TO A SERVICE 

Alice, Bob, TGT, {T} k, res 

TKT = {Alice, Bob, Ka,p}xs, {Ka,B, ThK, res 
“Hi, ’m Alice”, TKT, {T} x, 5 


Figure 1: Kerberos authentication. Two phases are shown: initial authentication and service ticket acquisition. 
KDC is the Kerberos Key Distribution Center. TGS is the Ticket Granting Service. Most implementations combine 
these services. Krgs is a key shared between the TGS and KDC. Kz, is a key shared between Alice and the KDC, 
derived from Alice’s password. Ka,res is a session key for Alice and TGS. Ka,p is a session key for Alice and Bob. 


T is a timestamp used to prevent replay attacks. 


quadratic explosion of key agreement requirements, 
Kerberos relies on a trusted third party, referred to 
as a Key Distribution Center (KDC). Alice, a Ker- 
beros principal, and Bob, a Kerberized service, each 
establish a shared secret with the KDC. 


At login, Alice receives a ticket granting ticket, TGT, 
from the KDC. She uses her password to retrieve a 
session key encrypted in the reply. The TGT al- 
lows Alice to obtain tickets from a Ticket Granting 
Service for other Kerberized services. To access a 
Kerberized service, Alice presents her TGT and re- 
ceives a service ticket, { Alice, Bob, Ka.p}x,- To 
authenticate to Bob, Alice constructs a timestamp 
based authenticator, {T}x,,, proving to Bob that 
she knows the session key inside of the service ticket. 


2.2 Overview of SSL/TLS 


Secure Socket Layer + [12, 13] is a protocol that 
provides secure connections, addressing the need for 
entity authentication, confidentiality, and integrity 
of messages on the Internet. SSL uses public key 
cryptography, in particular certificates, to accom- 
plish authentication and secret key cryptography to 
provide confidentiality and integrity of the communi- 
cation channel. Support for SSL is universal among 


1SSL is renamed by IETF as Transport Layer Security, 
TLS [6] 


Web browsers and servers. 


SSL consists of two sub-protocols: the SSL record 
protocol and the SSL handshake protocol. The SSL 
record protocol defines the format used to transmit 
data. The SSL handshake protocol uses the record 
protocol to negotiate a security context for a ses- 
sion. SSL supports numerous encryption and digest 
mechanisms that the client and the server negotiate 
during the SSL handshake. 


Figure 2 shows the exchange of messages in the 
handshake, details of which are discussed in Sec- 
tion 3.2. Authentication is based on a public key 
challenge-response protocol [7, 22] and X.509 [11] 
identity certificates. 


SSL supports mutual authentication. First, a user 
authenticates the server. The user has the respon- 
sibility to assure that it can trust the certificate re- 
ceived in the CERTIFICATE message from the server. 
That responsibility includes verifying the certificate 
signatures, validity times, and revocation status. 
The user then sends her public key certificate. The 
user must also prove that she possesses the private 
key corresponding to the certificate’s public key. For 
the proof, the user creates a message that contains 
a digitally signed cryptographic hash of information 
available to both the user and the server. The server 
then verifies the signature to be sure that the user 
possesses the appropriate private key. 
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ClientHello 
ServerHello 
<_—_______ Certificate 
CertificateRequest 
CLIENT ServerHelloDone SERVER 
Certificate 
ClientKeyExchange = ——————_—___» 
CertificateVerify 
Finished 


Application Data 


Finished 


Application Data 


Figure 2: SSL handshake protocol. CLIENTHELLO carries a version, random value (part of which is a timestamp), 
and session id (which allows a user to resume a previous session). A timestamp is used to guarantee the uniqueness 
of the random value. SERVERHELLO confirms the version and session id. Server sends its CERTIFICATE and requests 
the user’s in CERTIFICATEREQUEST. SERVERHELLODONE specifies the end of a negotiation phase. Client sends her 
public key certificate in CERTIFICATE. Client sends session information (encrypted with the server’s public key) in 
CLIENTKEYEXCHANGE. Client sends CERTIFICATEVERIFY which contains a signed digest of messages exchanged 
upto this pointed. The server uses the public key from the client’s certificate to verify the client’s identity. FINISHED 
messages serve to end the negotiation process. Secured APPLICATION DATA messages follow. Optional SSL messages 


are omitted. 


To reduce the risk of key compromise, the SSL pro- 
tocol supports renegotiation of the security context. 
A client initiates a new handshake by sending a 
CLIENTHELLO message. If the server wishes to ini- 
tiate a handshake, it sends an empty SERVERHELLO 
message to the client and the client responds with a 
new CLIENTHELLO. 


Establishing an SSL session requires sophisticated 
cryptographic calculations and numerous protocol 
messages. To minimize the overhead of these cal- 
culations and messages, SSL provides a mechanism 
by which two parties can reuse previously negotiated 
SSL parameters. With this method, the parties do 
not repeat the cryptographic operations, they sim- 
ply resume an earlier session. The user proposes 
to resume a previous session by including that ses- 
sion’s SessionID value in CLIENTHELLO. It is up to 
the server to decide whether to allow the reuse of 
the session. We call this a partial SSL handshake. 


2.3. Related Work 


This section describes related work on distributed 
authorization and interoperability among authenti- 
cation mechanisms. Many efforts have focused on 
creating formal systems that allow reasoning about 
delegated (restricted) rights and express (general) 
authorization statements. Many researchers have 
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focused on creating powerful and expressive lan- 
guages for making and verifying security assertions 
efficiently. Among them are SPKI/SDSI [5, 10, 21], 
PolicyMaker, and its successor KeyNote [2, 3, Al, 
GAA API [23], Akenti [28], and Neuman’s proxied 
authorization [18]. Applications that lack an autho- 
rization mechanism of their own greatly benefit from 
these mechanisms. However, our goal is to make use 
of already existing authorization mechanisms at the 
backend services. 


There has been work on interoperability of Kerberos 
and PKI. PKINIT [30] allows a user to use a digi- 
tal certificate in the initial Kerberos authentication. 
Public key distributed authentication (PKDA) [24] 
goes a step further and proposes for Kerberized ser- 
vices to support PK authentication mechanisms. For 
both PKINIT and PKDA, it is assumed that the user 
is in direct communication with the server without 
an interposed Web server. 


There is a simple alternative solution to enable the 
Web server to act on a user’s behalf. A user can 
send his password (securely, of course) to the Web 
server. The solution has been implemented as an 
Apache module [1, 27, 25]. In this case, the Web 
server is given an unlimited power to impersonate 
users, a significant security risk. 


There are several projects that propose to use Ker- 
beros for Web authentication without sending user 
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passwords. Minotaur [9] depends on a client side 
plugin in to acquire a service ticket for a Web server. 
However, it has been shown that, in its current de- 
sign, Minotaur’s handling of HTTP POST is insecure. 
Another system, called SideCar [20], achieves Ker- 
beros authentication by talking to a dedicated pro- 
cess on a client’s machine. Failure to start the dae- 
mon process prevents the client from being able to do 
Web authentication. Yet another solution makes use 
of the extension to TLS cipher suites that includes 
Kerberos as an authentication mechanism [14]. 


Kerberos authentication to a Web server is not 
enough for end-to-end authorization. There must 
be support for delegating Kerberos credentials after 
the client authenticates to the Web server, which 
is addressed by Jackson et al. in their proposal 
on how to delegate credentials (currently, Kerberos 
and X509 certificates) in TLS [15]. There are a few 
problems with considering this approach as a solu- 
tion. First, no browsers currently support Kerber- 
ized TLS. There is an implementation of Kerberized 
TLS [26] that relies on a local proxy, but browsers 
are often limited to a single proxy, complicating sys- 
tem management. Furthermore, the description of 
the exact content of the protocol is vague, making it 
hard to validate the security of the protocol. 


Tuecke et al. [29] propose a specific delegation mech- 
anism that allows a user to delegate an identity cer- 
tificate to a third party. The receiver must engage in 
a special verification process that validates these cer- 
tificates to identify the real sender. Authentication 
to a commodity server with these certificates cannot 
be considered secure, as each entity in the delegated 
path serves as a certification authority and can cre- 
ate a certificate under whatever identity it pleases. 


The problem with delegation is that the client may 
be tricked into requesting a ticket by a rogue server. 
It has been repeatedly demonstrated that we can 
not always trust a valid server’s certificate, most re- 
cently by the Microsoft /VeriSign debacle [16]. Del- 
egation places a large administrative burden on the 
client. First, a client must be able to understand 
and apply security policies to determine whether or 
not to forward his credentials. To avoid the hassle, 
users frequently allow for unlimited and unchecked 
delegation. It is not reasonable to assume that for 
each compromised Web server each user will up- 
date her security policy to address the problem. 
Lastly, browser support for restricted delegation al- 
ways leaves us wishing for more. 


3 Design 


Our goal is to design, implement, and deploy a sys- 
tem that allows users access to Kerberized services 
through a Web server while making use of existing 
infrastructures and security policies. 


The following considerations guide our design. 


e The system must use off-the-shelf software 
whenever possible: conventional Web browsers 
and servers, Kerberos authentication mecha- 
nism, unmodified backend services. 


e The solution must not introduce a large bur- 
den on system administrators. Administration 
and management of software is difficult and fre- 
quently results in security compromise of the 
very systems that administrators are trying to 
protect. 


e The solution must not introduce a large burden 
on the user. The system must be easy to use. 
Added features should not require user interac- 
tion. For example, uses should not be forced to 
obtain additional credentials. 


e The Web server is vulnerable to attacks, so it 
must be constrained in the actions it is allowed 
to take on a user’s behalf. 


e The system must provide a central, easily ad- 
ministered location for policy decisions regard- 
ing Web server’s actions. 


We make the following security assumptions. 


e The Web server has adequate physical security. 


e The Kerberized Credential Translator, de- 
scribed in Section 3.3, has physical security 
comparable to the KDC. 


e We depend on minimal PKI functionality. We 
are not trying to solve PKI problems such as 
reliable and efficient key revocation. This leads 
to the following additional assumptions. 


e We assume the ability to instantiate a root cer- 
tification authority, be it a self-signed CA cer- 
tificate or one signed by an acknowledged root 
CA, such as Versign. | 
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e We assume the CA certificate can be distributed 
efficiently and securely. All the client machines 
need to have such a certificate installed in their 
Web browser CA certificate list (unless the cer- 
tificate is signed by one of the well acknowl- 
edged root CAs). All other servers in the system 
need to possess the CA certificate. 


e We assume the root certificate can be revoked.” 
A mechanism is needed that notifies all clients 
and servers. 


e We assume the (long-lived) certificates issued to 
the services can be revoked. 


Our system consists of components that we describe 
in detail in the sections below. Section 3.1 describes 
KX.509, a single sign-on mechanism that produces 
both Kerberos and PK credentials and creates a 
binding between them. Section 3.2 discusses client 
authentication and the Web server’s responsibilities 
in meeting user requests. Section 3.3 introduces our 
Kerberized Credential Translator, an extension to 
TGS that converts PK credentials to Kerberos tick- 
ets. 


3.1 KX.509 


In this section, we briefly describe KX.509, a Kerber- 
ized service that creates a short-lived X.509 certifi- 
cate. Doster et al. describe details of the protocol 


[8]. 


The exchange of messages and other details of the 
protocol are shown in Figure 3. As in Kerberos, 
Alice gets a TGT from the KDC. To acquire an 
X.509 certificate, she first requests a service ticket 
for a Kerberized Certification Authority, KCA. At 
the same time, Alice generates a public/private key 
pair and prepares a message for the KCA. Along with 
the public key, she sends the KCA service ticket, 
{ Alice, KCA, Ka, xca}kKxo,; and an authenticator, 
{T}k4xca- To ensure that the public key has not 
been tampered with, the HMAC of the key is sent 
in the same message. The session key, K4,xc4, is 
used to compute the HMAC of the key. 


The KCA authenticates Alice by checking the va- 
lidity of the ticket and the authenticator. It verifies 
that the public key has not been modified. The KCA 


then generates an X.509 certificate and sends it back 


2We know it usually can’t. 
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to Alice. The certificate is sent in the clear; to pre- 
vent tampering, the HMAC of the reply is attached. 
The lifetime of the certificate is set to the lifetime of 
the user’s Kerberos credentials. The user’s Kerberos 
identity is included inside the certificate, creating 
the necessary binding. 


3.2 Web Server 


This section describes the Web server’s role in pro- 
cessing a request for a Kerberized service. Our goal 
is to provide the Web server with a means to access 
resources on a user’s behalf. We built a Web server 
plugin that engages in proxy authentication by per- 
forming the following actions: (i) authenticate the 
user, (ii) request Kerberos credentials from a cre- 
dential translator, and (iii) fulfill the user’s request 
by accessing a Kerberized service. 


In the first step, client authentication takes place 
in the SSL handshake. We assume Alice possesses 
a certificate verifiable by the Web server, i.e., the 
certificate must be issued by a certification authority 
trusted by the Web server. The client authentication 
step in SSL requires the user to sign a digest of all 
the handshake messages prior to CERTIFICATEVERIFY 
with her private key. SSLv3 uses a keyed digest with 
the SSL session key. The signature is included in 
CERTIFICATEVERIFY. 


In the second step, the Web server records a tran- 
script of the handshake, details of which are shown 
in Figure 4. Then, the Web server presents the cap- 
tured transcript and the SSL session key to a Kerber- 
ized Credential Translator (described in Section 3.3) 
for verification. 


In the third step, the Web server uses received cre- 
dentials to access a Kerberized service. Revealing 
the SSL session key in the previous step gives the 
credential translator the power to eavesdrop, so we 
require the Web server to request renegotiation to 
establish a new session key, one that is not known 
to the KCT. This is a trade-off between security and 
performance. 3 


The user’s Kerberos credentials are cached by the 
Web server to improve performance. The lifetime 


3One could argue that because the KCT is as powerful as 
the KDC and can impersonate any user, then the KCT itself 
can place a request to a Kerberized service, and, thus, the 
KCT can be trusted with the knowledge of the SSL session 
key. 
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1-4 Kerberos login 


5. Alice + KCA: TKT, Auth, Public Key, HMACK, .¢, (Public Key) 
6. KCA -> Alice: X.509 certificate, HMACK, 4 (X.509 certificate) 





Figure 3: KX.509 protocol. Steps 1-4 from Kerberos are not shown. Steps 5 and 6 give the details of messages 
in KX.509. Alice sends a service ticket, an authenticator, a public key, and its HMAC. A keyed digest is based on 
the session key, Ka,xca and prevents modification of the data. 


SSL transcript 





1. Client — Server. CLIENT HELLO: 
Version = VC, Random Num = RNC, Session ID = IDC 
2. Server + Client: SERVER HELLO: 
Version = VS, Random Num = RNS, Session ID = IDS 
3. Server > Client: SERVER CERTIFICATE: 
X.509 certificate = SCert 
4. Server + Client: SERVER CERTIFICATE REQ: 
Cert Type = CT, CA chain = CAC 
5. Client 3 Server: CLIENT CERTIFICATE: 
X.509 certificate = CCert 
6. Client > Server. CLIENT KEY EXCHANGE: 
[Key material] Ky, >5px 
6. Client > Server. CERTIFICATE VERIFY (SSLv3): 
[Hashx,,,,(VC, RNC, IDC, VS, RNS, CAC, TS, IDS, SCert, CCert)] 


Kprivate 





Figure 4: SSL transcript. The messages listed constitute an SSL transcript. CLIENTHELLO carries a version, 
random number (first four bytes occupied by a timestamp), and session id, which allows the user to resume a 
previous session. SERVERHELLO confirms the version and session id. A server sends its CERTIFICATE and requests 
the user’s in CERTIFICATEREQUEST. SERVERHELLODONE specifies the end of the negotiation phase. A client sends 
her public key certificate in CERTIFICATE. A client sends the session information (encrypted with the server’s 
public key, Kwspx) in CLIENTKEYEXCHANGE. Key material included in this message depends on the key exchange 
protocol. For example, in the case of RSA, a client generates a premaster secret that both parties use to generate key 
(encryption and digest) material, including Kux. A client sends CERTIFICATEVERIFY, which includes a key-based 
digest of all the messages prior to this one signed with the client’s private key. The server uses the public key from 
the client’s certificate to verify the client’s identity. Kix is the key generated from the key material sent by the 
client in CLIENTKEYEXCHANGE. We call it the SSL session key. Kprivate is the user’s private key. A timestamp in 
CLIENTHELLO is used to verify freshness of the handshake. 
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of the service ticket issued by the credential trans- 
lator should be short, minimizing potential misuse 
of credential. At the same time, the service ticket 
should have a lifetime long enough that multiple re- 
quests from the user do not incur the cost of get- 
ting a service ticket each time. A compromise of 
the Web server enables the intruder to use the cur- 
rently cached credentials and to acquire credentials 
on the user’s behalf for any of the requests to this 
compromised Web server. 


3.3. Kerberized Credential Translator 


We define a Credential Translator (CT) as a service 
that converts one type of credential into another. 
In this section, we introduce a Kerberized creden- 
tial translator (KCT) that converts PK credentials 
to Kerberos credentials. 


Figure 5 shows the KCT protocol. First, the Web 
server authenticates to the KCT by presenting a 
service ticket, {Web Server, KCT, Kws, KcT} Kees 
and the corresponding authenticator, {T}kws xcr: 
Along with its Kerberos credentials, the Web server 


sends the SSL transcript, the name of the service | 


ticket being requested, and the SSL session key. Af- 
ter validating the Web server’s credentials, the KCT 
performs the following steps: 


Validates user and server certificates and checks 
that each was signed by a trusted CA. 


Verifies client’s signature in CERTIFICATEVERIFY 
by recomputing the hash of the handshake mes- 
sages up to CERTIFICATEVERIFY and comparing 
it to the corresponding part of the SSL hand- 
shake. 


e Verifies that the identity inside of the server’s 
certificate matches the Kerberos identity. This 
step is needed to ensure that the Web server 
participated in the SSL handshake. 


e Assures the freshness of the transcript, by 
checking the freshness of timestamps or nonces 
present in the hello messages. In the latter case, 
the Web server acquires a nonce from the KCT 
and includes it in SERVERHELLO. 


e Generates a service ticket for the user. 


e Encrypts the session key included in the ser- 
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vice ticket under the Web server’s session key, 
Kws,KCT- 


e Returns the ticket, authenticator, and en- 
crypted session key to the Web server. 


e Logs the transaction for postmortem auditing. 


We see that the KCT needs access to the database 
of keys maintained by the KDC. Consequently, the 
KCT requires the same physical security as the KDC. 
In practice, we run the KCT on the same hardware 
as the KDC, which achieves the physical security re- 
quirement and sidesteps the challenge of consistent 
replication of the Kerberos database. 


4 WebAFS Prototype 


We have implemented a prototype that allows a user 
to submit requests to a Web server that accesses a 
Kerberized AFS file server on the user’s behalf. An 
overview of the system is shown in Figure 6. In the 
remainder of this section, we provide details about 
the implementation of each of the components in- 
volved in the system. 


4.1 KX.509 


We implemented the KX.509 protocol to work for 
both Netscape Navigator (on UNIX, Windows, and 
MacOS) and Internet Explorer (on Windows). The 
kx509 client and the KCA server are the two ba- 
sic components involved in issuing users certificates. 
Additional details about the implementation can be 
found in a related technical report [8]. 


Navigator maintains a private cache of certificates, 
but the implementation is platform dependent, un- 
documented, and version dependent. Thus, we elect 
to save certificates in user’s Kerberos ticket cache, 
which requires the user to add a cryptographic mod- 
ule to the browser. No such modification is required 
for Explorer. 


Typically, a ticket cache stores a user’s TGT and ser- 
vice tickets. MIT’s implementation of Kerberos on 
UNIX allows for variable size tickets, allowing us to 
store any data of size up to 1250 bytes, which is suf- 
ficient to store a certificate and a private key. Figure 
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1-4 Original Kerberos done once per lifetime of a session 


5. Web Server + KCT: TKT, Auth, SSL transcript, {MK, Service} xws cor 
6. KCT + Web Server: TKT={Alice, Service, Kws,Service}Kservices (KWS,Servicey T}Kws,xeor 


Figure 5: Credential translation protocol. Steps 1-4, not shown, indicate Kerberos authentication of the Web 
server. They are performed once per the lifetime of a service ticket for the KCT service. Steps 5 and 6 show the 
conversation with the KCT. Service is the requested backend service. Depending on the version of SSL, an SSL 
secret key, MK is included in the request to the KCT. 


Web browser| ...___, | Web server 
kpkcs11 SSL kct_module 
handshake 


kinit kx509 


Ticket 
cache 


Token 
cache 





Figure 6: WebAFS architecture. We show details of architectural components present in the implementation 
of the proposed system. The new components are: kpkcsl1, kx509, KCA, kct-module, and KCT. The first three 
components are for credential translation from Kerberos to PK credentials. The last two effect translation in the 
other direction. 
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7 shows the output of the klist command, which 
displays the current contents of a ticket cache. 


The entry  cert.x509/umich.edu@umich.edu 
is the service ticket for the KCA. 
cert .kx509/umich. edu@umich.edu contains 


the user’s certificate and private key. 


As we mentioned, Navigator needs help to find our 
certificates. To this end, we use the browser’s stan- 
dard interface to add a cryptographic module that 
we call kpkcsi1. When client authentication is re- 
quired, kpkcsii looks up a certificate in the ticket 
cache and gives it to Navigator. 


In our implementation, the user identity informa- 
tion that KCA includes in the certificate is retrieved 
from a naming service (an X.500 directory). Given 
a Kerberos principal, KCA looks up the user’s first 
and last name. Additionally, at the end of the dis- 
tinguished name we attach an email field with the 
principal name in the local part and the realm in the 
remote part, for example, aglo@UMICH. EDU. 


4.2 Web Server 


To enable the server to act on a user’s behalf, we 
added a module to the Apache Web server, under 
2000 lines of code. The module relies on a version of 
the openssl (0.9.5) library modified to save the SSL 
transcript. Modifications to the library are minimal 
(under 200 lines of code) and include a new data 
structure and calls to a function that saves the in- 
coming and outgoing handshake messages. 


We now look more closely at the problems that arise 
from differences in the SSL protocol specifications 
and implementations, and from harsh browser re- 
alities, which make the solution more complex and 
introduce delays. 


In our prototype, we use timestamps present in SSL 
handshake to check the freshness of the handshake. 
Unfortunately, SSLv2 does not include timestamps 
in the hello messages. Worse yet, Navigator by 
default starts the SSL handshake with an SSLv2 
CLIENTHELLO message. Only after receiving the re- 
ply from the Web server suggesting the use of SSLv3 
does the browser switch to the higher version. The 
resulting handshake is overall a valid handshake, but 
lacks an SSLv3 client timestamp. To get the times- 
tamp, we require the Web server to request renego- 
tiation. SSL specifications allow renegotiation only 
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after the ongoing handshake is complete, so two full 
SSL handshakes must take place. 


One feature of the SSL protocol, called a partial 
handshake, requires special attention. When a par- 
tial SSL handshake happens, the Web server checks 
if AFS credentials are cached; if so, then the server 
proceeds with the AFS request. Otherwise, the Web 
server forces an SSL renegotiation followed by a full 
SSL handshake. After creating a transcript, the Web 
server, as before, submits a request to the KCT for 
an AFS service ticket. 


4.3 Kerberized Credential Translator 


The responsibilities of the KCT are to verify the va- 
lidity of the request and issue an AFS ticket on the 
user’s behalf. To fulfill this role the KCT must have 
special privileges: it must be able to read the KDC 
database and use the key of the AFS Kerberos prin- 
cipal. Currently, tickets are issued only for AFS. In 
deployment, the Web server will specify the service 
for which it needs a ticket, at which point the KCT 
will need a security policy to make authorization de- 
cisions about who can ask for what. 


As of this writing, the MIT Kerberos libraries are 
not thread-safe, so the KCT cannot be implemented 
as a multithreaded application. To improve perfor- 
mance, we spawn a process to handle incoming re- 
quests. To achieve the required physical security, 
we run the KCT on the same hardware as the KDC. 
Implementation of the KCT is under 2000 lines of 
code. 


5 Performance 


In this section we discuss the performance of the sys- 
tem by examining the cost of making a request to a 
Web server, which, in turn, requests a service from a 
backend server on a user’s behalf. The experiments 
described in this section were performed on an un- 
loaded Intel 133MHz Pentium workstation running 
RedHat Linux 6.2 (kernel version 2.2). Our focus is 
on understanding overhead induced by the system, 
so all the components were executed on the same 
hardware to avoid network and file access delays. 


The software was tested against commodity 
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$: klist 
Kerberos 4 ticket cache: /tmp/tkt500 
Principal: aglo@UMICH.EDU 


Issued Expires Principal 

01/19/01 13:39:56 01/19/01 23:39:56 krbtgt.UMICH.EDU@UMICH.EDU 
01/19/01 13:40:07 01/19/01 23:39:56 cert.x509QUMICH.EDU 
01/19/01 13:40:07 01/19/01 23:39:56 cert.kx509QUMICH.EDU 


Figure 7: Output of klist. KX.509 certificate and the private key are stored in the Kerberos IV ticket cache under 


the service names of cert.kx509. cert.x509 is the service ticket for the KCA. the other entry is the service ticket 
for the TGS. 


V/A, SSL handshake SSY Partial SSL handshake Ed TGS+ request 








Bas SSL renegotiation TGT/TKT request L AFS request 
SSLv2 SSLv3 SSLv3 

SSLv3 SSLv3 

Pew Co 

TLSv1 

PN Se’) CO) 

PSSL 


Ses) Co 


TIMELINE $$ > 


Figure 8: Timelines for WebAFS requests. We show the components of a user request in four scenarios 
illustrated as timelines. The legend identifies each of the components involved. We consider all the different versions 
of an SSL protocol, v2, v3, TLSv1, and a partial handshake. Access to an AFS file server is used as an example. 
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browsers, but it is hard to glean detailed mea- 
surements from commercial software, so we used 
openssl tools to mimic the browser’s actions. 
We used openssl’s generic SSL/TLS client, called 
s_client. All requests were made for a 1K file. For 
each of the test cases 30 trials were measured and 
averaged. 


We define a browser session to be the time from 
launch to termination of the browser application. 
We define a server session to be the time from the 
first. request to a Web server until the termination 
of the browser application. Within a browser ses- 
sion a user starts multiple server sessions. Requests 
for different files from the same Web server fall into 
a single server session. Requests to different Web 
servers are associated with different server sessions. 


Figure 8 shows the breakdown of a user’s request into 
the basic components. Four scenarios are illustrated 
as timelines. A typical request consists of some of 
the following stages: 


. SSLv2 handshake (or a partial SSL handshake) 
. Request renegotiation 

SSLv3 handshake 

. Refresh Web server’s Kerberos credentials 

. Request Kerberos credentials from KCT 

. Request renegotiation 

. SSLv3 handshake 


NOAnhWNH 


Delay (3) 


Partial SSL | 0.02 


Table 1: Delays of basic components. The first row 
shows SSL handshake latency. The second row shows 
the delays seen after two consecutive SSL handshakes 
with a request to renegotiate in between. The third row 
shows the time for the Web server to refresh Kerberos 
credentials. The fourth row shows delays associated with 
the KCT request/reply. The last row shows the latency 
for a partial SSL handshake. Rows 1, 2, and 5 reflect end- 
to-end delays seen by the user. Rows 3 and 4 measure 
latencies seen by the Web server while talking to the 
KDC and KCT. 









We divide a user’s request into different components, 
for example an SSL handshake, and measured each of 
the components individually. Table 1 shows the de- 
lays associated with the basic components involved 
in a user’s request. 
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[End-to-End ___| Time(s)_ 


Table 2: End-to-end delays. Each of the scenarios 
represents a possible user request. We measured end-to- 
end latency seen by the user. 









Table 2 shows the end-to-end delays seen by the user 
for different types of requests. We describe each of 
the scenarios in detail and point out which ones are 
more common. We divide requests into two groups, 
depending on whether user’s credentials are cached 
at the Web server. 


e No cached credentials. First, we consider the 
cases where user’s credentials are not cached. This 
happens when a user is making the first request to 
the Web server or when her credentials have been 
evicted from the Web server’s LRU cache. 


e Once a day: SSLv2 hello no TGT and SSLv3 
hello no TGT. In these two scenarios, the Web 
server has stale credentials so the user’s re- 
quest gets penalized by the time needed by 
the Web server to get new Kerberos creden- 
tials. The lifetime of our Web server’s TGT is 
24 hours. 


e Once per server session: SSLv2 hello 1st 
request. When contacting a Web server for 
the first time, the default behavior of Naviga- 
tor is to start with an SSLv2 CLIENTHELLO 
message. Until the browser is restarted, all 
subsequent requests will start with an SSLv3 
CLIENTHELLO. This scenario measures the 
overhead of the three handshakes and a KCT 
request. The first additional handshake pro- 
duces a valid timestamp in the CLIENTHELLO 
message. The second additional handshake 
renegotiates the SSL session key, which was 
revealed to the KCT. 


e Most common request: SSLv3 hello re- 
quest. Explorer starts with an SSLv3 CLIEN- 
THELLO. Any requests from this browser fall 
either into this category or the partial hand- 
shake. 


e Cached credentials. We now review the scenar- 
ios where the user’s credentials are cached at the 
Web server. Caching is important because it saves 
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the overhead of getting Kerberos credentials. Fur- 
thermore, no SSL renegotiation plus handshake is 
needed at the end. The only overhead the system 
imposes is that associated with token management. 


e Frequent: Partial handshake cached creden- 
tials. The lifetime of the session key negoti- 
ated in the full handshake is configurable by 
the web server. If more than one request is 
made within five minutes of a full handshake, 
a partial handshake takes place. (Five min- 
utes is a default value used by Apache Web 
servers). We can safely assume that user’s cre- 
dentials are already cached at that point. The 
time required for a partial handshake is con- 
siderably smaller than for a full handshake. 
The frequency of these requests depends on 
the user’s access pattern. 


e Common: SSLv3/TLSv1 cached credentials. 
Once the user contacts a Web server, her cre- 
dentials are cached until they get evicted due 
to expired lifetime or lack of space. When 
requests to the Web server are separated by 
more than five minutes, a user experiences 
end-to-end delay presented in last row of 
Table 2. 


e Unlikely: SSLv2 hello cached credentials. 
The browser sends an SSLv2 CLIENTHELLO 
message to the Web server if it never con- 
tacted it within the current browser session. 
However, it is still possible for the user’s cre- 
dentials to be cached at the Web server if the 
user restarted the browser within the lifetime 
of the cached credentials. 


To summarize, an SSL handshake costs 1.25 seconds. 
Delays associated with refreshing a TGT and mak- 
ing KCT requests are small: 0.02 and 0.26 seconds, 
respectively. 


In the most common case, credentials are cached 
and SSLv3 connections are used, so the system in- 
curs negligible overhead. Further testing in more 
complex environments is necessary and will be done 
in the future. However, these preliminary results are 
encouraging. 


6 Discussion 


In this paper we described a system that provides 
users with access to Kerberized services through a 


browser. In this section we summarize the function- 
ality of each of the components involved in the sys- 
tem and point out the issues that require further 
research. 7 


While many backend services use Kerberos for au- 
thentication, Web servers use SSL to authenticate 
with public key cryptography. We address the 
mismatch of authentication credentials between the 
Web server and Kerberized service by introducing a 
new service that translates PK credentials to Ker- 
beros tickets. The Web server engages in proxy au- 
thentication. The process consists of SSL client au- 
thentication, a request to a credential translation 
service, and finally authentication to the Kerberized 
service on a user’s behalf. 


We built a single sign-on mechanism that allows 
users to obtain X.509 certificates in addition to their 
Kerberos credentials. Through the KX.509 protocol, 
we create a binding between a user’s Kerberos and 
PK identities. The issues surrounding this binding 
are quite broad and require further study. 


A client uses her certificate to establish an authen- 
ticated and secured channel to a Web server. The 
Web server logs the SSL transcript and makes an au- 
thenticated request to a new service that translates 
the user’s PK credentials to Kerberos credentials. 


The authorization model of the credential translator 
is primitive and is the focus of our future work. The 
current model supports generic access control lists: 
for each Web server there is an entry listing the Ker- 
berized services for which it can request tickets. We 
are looking into integrating Akenti [28] access con- 
trol mechanisms into the system. 


We built a prototype, WebAFS, that allows users to 
access restricted AFS files through browsers. It re- 
quires minor modifications to existing software, such 
as a plugin module to Navigator and modifications 
to the openss1 library. We wrote four components: 
kx509 and KCA take care of issuing user’s certifi- 
cate, an Apache module services requests, and KCT 
translates between two types of credentials. 


We measured the overhead introduced by our sys- 
tem. We showed the delays associated with the 
building blocks of a user’s request. The results show 
that a substantial amount of time is spent in es- 
tablishing an SSL connection, but that requesting 
credentials for the server is nicely amortized over a 
browser session. 
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Credential translation need not apply only to Web 
traffic. It is extensible to any SSL-enabled client 
and SSL-enabled server communication. Further- 
more, credential translation need not be limited to 
producing Kerberos credentials. Consider a remote 
login application such as an SSL-enabled Telnet. As- 
suming a user has a certificate on his local computer, 
we can obviate the need to send his password over 
the network. A user can use his certificate, mutually 
authenticate with the remote host, and empower it 
to act on his behalf. We are considering these and 
other extensions in our future work. 
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Abstract 


Client authentication has been a continuous source of 
problems on the Web. Although many well-studied tech- 
niques exist for authentication, Web sites continue to use 
extremely weak authentication schemes, especially in 
non-enterprise environments such as store fronts. These 
weaknesses often result from careless use of authentica- 
tors within Web cookies. Of the twenty-seven sites we 
investigated, we weakened the client authentication on 
two systems, gained unauthorized access on eight, and 
extracted the secret key used to mint authenticators from 
one. 


We provide a description of the limitations, require- 
ments, and security models specific to Web client authen- 
tication. This includes the introduction of the interrog- 
ative adversary, a surprisingly powerful adversary that 
can adaptively query a Web site. 


We propose a set of hints for designing a secure client 
authentication scheme. Using these hints, we present the 
design and analysis of a simple authentication scheme 
secure against forgeries by the interrogative adversary. 
In conjunction with SSL, our scheme is secure against 
forgeries by the active adversary. 


1 Introduction 


Client authentication is a common requirement for 
modern Web sites as more and more personalized and 
access-controlled services move online. Unfortunately, 
many sites use authentication schemes that are extremely 
weak and vulnerable to attack. These problems are most 
often due to careless use of authenticators stored on the 
client. We observed this in an informal survey of authen- 
tication mechanisms used by various popular Web sites. 
Of the twenty-seven sites we investigated, we weakened 
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the client authentication of two systems, gained unautho- 
rized access on eight, and extracted the secret key used 
to mint authenticators from one. 


This is perhaps surprising given the existing client 
authentication mechanisms within HTTP [16] and 
SSL/TLS [11], two well-studied mechanisms for provid- 
ing authentication secure against a range of adversaries. 
However, there are many reasons that these mechanisms 
are not suitable for use on the Web at large. Lack of 
a central infrastructure such as a public-key infrastruc- 
ture or a uniform Kerberos [41] contributes to the pro- 
liferation of weak schemes. We also found that many 
Web sites would design their own authentication mecha- 
nism to provide a better user experience. Unfortunately, 
designers and implementers often do not have a back- 
ground in security and, as a result, do not have a good 
understanding of the tools at their disposal. Because of 
this lack of control over user interfaces and unavailability 
of a client authentication infrastructure, Web sites con- 
tinue to reinvent weak home-brew client authentication 
schemes. 


Our goal is to provide designers and implementers 
with a clear framework within which to think about and 
build secure Web client authentication systems. A key 
contribution of this paper is to realize that the Web is par- 
ticularly vulnerable to adaptive chosen message attacks. 
We call an adversary capable of performing these attacks 
an interrogative adversary. It turns out that for most sys- 
tems, every user is potentially an interrogative adversary. 
Despite having no special access to the network (in com- 
parison to the eavesdropping and active adversary), an in- 
terrogative adversary is able to significantly compromise 
systems by adaptively querying a Web server. We believe 
that, at a minimum, Web client authentication systems 
should defend against this adversary. However, with this 
minimum security, sites may continue to be vulnerable to 
attacks such as eavesdropping, server impersonation, and 
stream tampering. Currently, the best defense against 
such attacks is to use SSL with some form of client au- 
thentication; see Rescorla [37] for more information on 
the security and proper uses of SSL. 
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In Section 2, we describe the limitations, require- 
ments, and security models to consider in designing Web 
client authentication. Using these descriptions, we cod- 
ify the principles underlying the strengths and weak- 
nesses of existing systems as a set of hints in Section 3. 
As an example, we design a simple and flexible authenti- 
cation scheme in Section 4. We implemented this scheme 
and analyzed its security and performance; we present 
these findings in Sections 5 and 6. Section 7 compares 
the work in this paper to prior and related work. We con- 
clude with a summary of our results in Section 8. 


2 Security models and definitions 


Clients want to ensure that only authorized people can 
access and modify personal information that they share 
with Web sites. Similarly, Web sites want to ensure that 
only authorized users have access to the services and 
content it provides. Client authentication addresses the 
needs of both parties. 


Client authentication involves proving the identity of 
a client (or user) to a server on the Web. We will use 
the term “authentication” to refer to this problem. Server 
authentication, the task of authenticating the server to the 
client, is also important but is not the focus this paper. 


In this section, we present an overview of the security 
models and definitions relevant in client authentication. 
We begin by describing the practical limitations of a Web 
authentication system. This is followed by a discussion 
of common requirements. We then characterize types of 
breaks and adversaries. 


2.1 Practical limitations 


Web authentication is primarily a practical problem of 
deployability, user acceptability, and performance. 


Deployability 


Web authentication protocols differ from traditional 
authentication protocols in part because of the limited in- 
terface offered by the Web. The goal is to develop an au- 
thentication system by using the protocols and technolo- 
gies commonly available in today’s Web browsers and 
servers. Authentication schemes for the Internet at large 
cannot rely on technology not widely deployed. For ex- 
ample, Internet kiosks today do not have smart card read- 
ers. Similarly, home consumers currently have little in- 
centive to purchase smart card readers or other hardware 
token systems. 
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The client generally speaks to the server using the Hy- 
pertext Transfer Protocol (HTTP [14]). This may be spo- 
ken over any transport mechanism but is typically either 
TCP or SSL. Since HTTP is a stateless, sessionless pro- 
tocol, the client must provide an authentication token or 
authenticator with each request. 


Computation allows the browser to transform inputs 
before sending them to the server. This computation may 
be in a strictly defined manner, such as in HTTP Digest 
authentication [16] and SSL, or it may be much more 
flexible. Flexible computation is available via Javascript, 
Java, Tcl, ActiveX, Flash, and Shockwave. Depending 
on the application, these technologies could perhaps as- 
sist in the authentication process. However, most of these 
technologies have high startup overhead and mediocre 
performance. As a result, users may choose to disable 
these technologies. Also, these extensions may not be 
available on all operating systems and architectures. Any 
standard authentication scheme should be as portable and 
lightweight as possible, and therefore require few or no 
browser extensions. Thus for today’s use, any authenti- 
cation scheme should avoid using client computation for 
deployability reasons. If absolutely necessary, Javascript 
and Java are commonly supported. 


Client state allows the client’s browser to store and 
reuse authenticators. However, storage space may be 
very limited. In the most limited case, the browser 
can only store passwords associated with realms (as in 
HTTP Basic authentication [16]). A more flexible form 
of storage which is commonly available in browsers is 
the cookie [25, 32]. Cookies allow a server store a value 
on a client. In subsequent HTTP requests, the client 
automatically includes the cookie value. A number of 
attributes can control how long cookies are kept and to 
which servers they are sent. In particular, the server may 
request that the client discard the cookie immediately 
or keep it until a specified time. The server may also 
request that the client only return the cookie to certain 
hosts, domains, ports, URLs, or only over secure trans- 
ports. Cookies are the most widely deployed mechanism 
for maintaining client state. 


User acceptability 


Web sites must also consider user acceptability. Be- 
Cause sites want to attract many users, the client authenti- 
cation must be as non-confrontational as possible. Users 
will be discouraged by schemes requiring work such as 
installing a plug-in or clicking away dialog boxes. 


Performance 


Stronger security protocols generally cost more in per- 
formance. Service providers naturally want to respond 
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to as many requests as possible. Cryptographic solutions 
will usually degrade server performance. Authentication 
should not needlessly consume valuable server resources 
such as memory and clock cycles. With current technol- 
ogy, SSL becomes unattractive because of the computa- 
tional cost of its initial handshaking. 


2.2 Server security requirements 


The goals of a server’s authentication system depend 
on the strength and granularity of authentication desired. 
Granularity refers to the fact that some servers identify 
individual users throughout a session, while others iden- 
tify users only during the first request. A fine-grained 
system is useful if specific authorization or accountabil- 
ity of a user is required. A coarse-grained system may 
be preferred in situations where partial user anonymity is 
desired. 


A simple example of a coarse-grained service is a sub- 
scription service [42]. Subscription services merely wish 
to verify that a user has paid for the service before al- 
lowing access to read-only content. During the initial 
request, a user could authenticate with a username and 
password. Unless the service allows customization, sub- 
sequent requests need only verify that a user has been 
authenticated without knowing the user’s actual identity. 
A trusted third party could handle the initial authentica- 
tion of a user. Some specific examples of sites that only 
require this level of authentication are newspapers (e.g., 
WSJ.com), online libraries (e.g., acm. org), and adult 
entertainment (e.g., playboy. com). 


However, most sites customize the data sent back to 
users. This naturally requires a fine-grained system. 
Each user must be identified specifically to use their pref- 
erences. Examples of this include sites that allow users 
to customize look-and-feel (e.g., slashdot.org), 
sites that filter information on behalf of the user (e.g., 
infobeat .com), or sites which provide online identi- 
ties (e.g., hotmail.com). 


2.3 Confidentiality and privacy 


Confidentiality is not strictly related to authentication 
but it is worth mentioning as well, since it can be pro- 
vided by cryptography and since it is often confused 
with authentication. A system that provides confidential- 
ity protects traffic from disclosure by anyone except the 
sender and recipient. In contrast, a system that provides 
authentication ensures that the person sending or receiv- 
ing the data is indeed who they claim to be. This may be 
confusing because SSL, the only widely deployed mech- 
anism for providing confidentiality of HTTP transac- 
tions, provides options for both authentication and con- 
fidentiality. The distinction between confidentiality and 


authentication is further blurred by the practice of current 
browsers of displaying a single padlock whose meaning 
is ambiguous. 


Typically, servers choose to provide confidentiality 
for only certain special data by using SSL. For exam- 
ple, financial data require confidentiality. Sites that deal 
with such information, online brokerages, may be auc- 
tion sites (e.g., ebay.com), banks and other financial 
service providers (e.g., etrade.com), or online mer- 
chants (e.g., FatBrain.com). 


Another issue commonly associated with authentica- 
tion is user privacy. Privacy refers to protecting the data 
available on the server from access by unauthorized par- 
ties. While often the information provided by the server 
is not itself secret, one does not usually want unknown 
parties discovering their personal interests. For exam- 
ple, a user may sign up to see discount airfares to San 


Francisco or select stocks in a portfolio for updated stock — 


quotes. While the fact that US Airways is offering a low 
fare or that Cisco stock has shed four points is not in any 
way secret, it may be telling to find out if a particular user 
is interested in that information. Therefore servers often 
need to provide ways to keep personalized data private. 
Privacy can be achieved by using secure authentication 
and providing confidentiality. 


2.4 Breaks 


An adversary’s goal is to break an authentication 
scheme faster than by brute force. Here we use terminol- 
ogy loosely borrowed from cryptography to characterize 
the kinds of breaks an adversary can achieve [19, 31]. 


In an existential forgery, the adversary can forge an 
authenticator for at least one user. However, the adver- 
sary cannot choose the user. This may be most interest- 
ing in the case where authenticators protect access to a 
subscription service. While an existential forgery would 
not give an adversary access to a chosen user’s account, 
it would allow the adversary to access content without 
paying for it. This is the least harmful kind of forgery. 


In a selective forgery, the adversary can forge an au- 
thenticator for a particular user. This adversary can ac- 
cess any chosen user’s personalized content, be it Web 
e-mail or bank statements. 


Note that a forgery implies the construction of a new 
authenticator, not one previously seen. In a traditional 
replay attack, the adversary is merely reusing a captured 
authenticator. 


Finally, a total break results in recovery of the secret 
key used to mint authenticators. This is the most serious 
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break in that it allows the adversary to construct valid 
authenticators at any time for all users. 


2.5 Adversaries 


We consider three kinds of adversaries that attack Web 
authentication protocols: the interrogative adversary, 
the eavesdropping adversary, and the active adversary. 
Each successive adversary possesses all the abilities of 
the weaker adversaries. Note that our definitions differ 
somewhat from tradition. Our adversaries gather infor- 
mation and apply this information to achieve a break. 
The adversaries differ from each other only in their in- 
formation gathering ability. 


Interrogative adversary 


The interrogative adversary can make a reasonable 
number of queries of a Web server. It can adaptively 
choose its next query based on the answer to a previ- 
ous query. We named this the interrogative adversary 
because the adversary makes many queries, but lacks the 
ability to sniff the network. 


The ability to make queries is surprisingly power- 
ful. The adversary can pass attempted forgeries to the 
server’s verification routine. By creating new accounts 
on a server, the adversary can obtain the authenticator 
for many different usernames. This is possible on any 
server that allows account creation without some form of 
out-of-band authentication (e.g., credit cards) to throttle 
requests. In this paper we assume no such throttle exists. 


The interrogative adversary can also use information 
publicly available on the server. A server may publish 
the usernames of valid account holders, perhaps in a pub- 
lic discussion forum. An adversary attacking this server 
might find this list useful. 


In more theoretical terms, the interrogative adversary 
may treat the server as an oracle. An interrogative adver- 
sary can carry out an adaptive chosen message attack by 
repeatedly asking for the server to mint or verify authen- 
ticators [19]. 


Eavesdropping adversary 


The eavesdropping adversary can see all traffic be- 
tween users and the server, but cannot modify any pack- 
ets flowing across the network. That is, the adversary can 
sniff the network and replay authenticators. This adver- 
sary also has all the abilities of the interrogative adver- 
sary. 
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An eavesdropping adversary can apply its sniffed in- 
formation to attempt a break. Computer systems research 
would consider this an active attack; we do not. This 
style of definition is more common in the theory com- 
munity where attacks consist of an information gathering 
process, a challenge, another optional information gath- 
ering process, and then an attempted break [3]. 


Active adversary 


The active adversary can in addition see and modify 
all traffic between the user and the server. This adversary 
can mount man-in-the-middle attacks. In the real world, 
this situation might arise if the adversary controls a proxy 
service between the user and server. 


3 Hints for Web client authentication 


We present several hints for designing, implementing, 
and selecting a scheme for client authentication on the 
Web. Some of these hints come from our experiences in 
breaking authentication schemes in use on commercial 
Web sites. Others come from general knowledge or secu- 
rity discussion forums [46]. Following these hints is ne1- 
ther necessary nor sufficient for security. However, they 
would have prevented us from breaking the authentica- 
tion schemes on several Web sites mentioned in this sec- 
tion. Most of these sites have subsequently repaired the 
problems we identified. These incidents help to demon- 
strate the usefulness of these hints. The details of our 
analysis are documented in our technical report [18]. 


Although we give advice on how to perform client 
authentication on the Web, we certainly do not advo- 
cate having everyone design their own security systems. 
Rather, we hope that these hints will assist researchers 
and developers of Web client authentication and dis- 
suade persons unfamiliar with security from implement- 
ing home-brew solutions. 


The hints fall into three categories. Section 3.1 dis- 
cusses the appropriate use of cryptography. Section 3.2 
explains why passwords must be protected. Section 3.3 
offers suggestions on how to protect authenticators. 


3.1 Use cryptography appropriately 


Use of cryptography is critical to providing authenti- 
cation. Without the use of cryptography, it is not pos- 
sible to protect a system from the weakest of adver- 
saries. However, designing cryptographic systems is a 
difficult and subtle task. We offer some hints to help 
guide the prospective designer in using the cryptographic 
tools available. 
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Use the appropriate amount of security 


An important general design hint is to Keep It Sim- 
ple, Stupid [27]. The more complex the scheme, the 
harder it is to develop compelling arguments that it is se- 
cure. If you are designing or selecting a system, choose 
one that provides the right amount of security for your 
needs. For example, an online newspaper cares about re- 
ceiving compensation for content. An online brokerage 
cares about confidentiality, integrity, and authentication 
of information. These security needs are very different 
and can be satisfied by different systems. There are usu- 
ally tradeoffs between the user interface, usability, and 
performance. Choosing an overly complex or featureful 
system will make management more difficult; this can 
easily result in security breaches. 


Do not be inventive 


It is a general rule in cryptography that secure systems 
should be designed by people with experience. Time has 
repeatedly shown that systems designed or implemented 
by amateurs are weak and easily broken. Thus, while we 
encourage research in developing authentication systems 
for the Web, it is very risky to design your own authen- 
tication system. This is closely related to our next hint. 
If you do choose to implement your own scheme, you 
should make your protocol publicly available for review. 


Do not rely on the secrecy of a protocol 


A security system should not rely on the secrecy of 
its protocol. A protocol whose security relies on ob- 
scurity is vulnerable to an exposure of the protocol. If 
there are any flaws, such an exposure may reveal them. 
For example, a secret system can be probed by an in- 
terrogative adversary to determine its behavior to valid 
and invalid inputs. This technique allowed us to re- 
verse engineer the WSJ.com client authentication pro- 
tocol. By creating several valid accounts and compar- 
ing the authenticators returned by the system, we were 
able to determine that the authenticator was the output 
of crypt (salt, username + secret string) where + de- 
notes concatenation. Once we understood the format of 
the authenticator, we were able to quickly recover the se- 
cret string, “March20”, by mounting an adaptive chosen 
message attack. The program, included in the technical 
report [18], runs in 128 x 8 queries rather than the in- 
tended 128°. Assuming each query takes 1 second, this 
program finishes in 17 minutes instead of the intended 
2 x 10° years. This information constitutes a total break, 
allowing us to mint valid authenticators for all users. 


On the other hand, Open Market published their de- 
sign and implementation [29], and Yahoo [47] provided 


us with the complete details of their authentication sys- 
tem. We believe these schemes are reasonably strong; 
for more details see the relevant sections of our technical 
report [18]. 


Instead of relying on the secrecy of the scheme, rely on 
the secrecy of a well-selected set of keys. Ensure that the 
protocol is public so that it can be reviewed for flaws and 
improved. This will lead to a more secure system than a 
private protocol which appears undefeatable but may in 
practice be fairly easy to break. If you are hesitant to re- 
veal the details of an authentication scheme, then it may 
be vulnerable to attack by an interrogative adversary. 


Understand the properties of cryptographic tools 


When designing an authentication scheme, crypto- 
graphic tools are critical. These include hash func- 
tions such as SHA-1 [15], authentication codes like 
HMAC [24], and higher-level protocols like SSL [11]. 
The properties each tool must be understood. 


For example, SSL alone does not provide user au- 
thentication. Although SSL can authenticate users with 
X.509 client certificates, commercial Web sites rarely 
use this feature because of PKI deployment problems. 
Instead, SSL is used to provide confidentiality for au- 
thentication tokens and data. However, confidentiality 
does not ensure authentication. 


Misunderstanding the properties of SSL made 
FatBrain.com vulnerable to selective forgeries by an 


_ interrogative adversary. In an earlier scheme, their au- 


thenticator consisted of a username and a session identi- 
fier based on a global sequence number. Since this num- 
ber was global, an interrogative adversary could guess 
the session identifier for a chosen victim and make an 
SSL request with this session identifier. Here, the use of 
SSL did not make the system secure. 


A more detailed example comes from a misuse of 
a hash function. One commonly (and often incor- 
rectly) used input-truncating hash function is the Unix 
crypt () function. It takes a string input and a two- 
character salt to create a thirteen-character hash [31]; it 
is believed to be almost as strong as the underlying cryp- 
tographic cipher, DES [44]. However, crypt () only 
considers the first eight characters of its string input. This 
truncation property must be taken into account when us- 
ing it as a hash. 


The original WSJ . com authentication system failed to 
do so, which made our break possible. Since the input 
to crypt () was the username concatenated with the 
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server secret, the truncation property of crypt () meant 
that the secret would not be hashed if the username was 
at least eight characters long. This means authenticators 
for long usernames can be easily created, merely with 
knowledge of the username. Additionally, the algorithm 
will produce an identical authenticator for all usernames 
that match in the first eight characters. This can be seen 
in Figure 1. 


It is likely that WSJ.com expected this construction 
to act like a secure message authentication code (MAC). 
A message authentication code is a one-way function of 
both its input and a secret key that can be used to verify 
the integrity of the data [43]. The output of the function 
is deterministic and relatively short (usually sixteen to 
twenty bytes). This means that it can be recalculated to 
verify that the data has not been tampered with. 


However, the WSJ.com authenticator was just a de- 
terministic value which could always be computed from 
the first eight characters of the username and a fixed 
secret. While HTTP Basic authentication [16] (which 
uses no cryptography at all) is secure against an exis- 
tential forgery of an interrogative adversary, the original 
WSJ.com scheme fell to a total break by the interroga- 
tive adversary. 


Thus, when possible you should use a secure message 
authentication code. Certain cryptographic constructions 
have subtle weaknesses [31], so you should take great 
care in choosing which algorithm to employ. We rec- 
ommend the use of HMAC-SHAI [24]. This algorithm 
prevents many attacks known to defeat simple construc- 
tions. However, as we will see in Section 6, use of secure 
message authentication code is more expensive than an 
input-truncating hash such as crypt (). 


Do not compose security schemes 


It is difficult to determine the effects of composing 
two different security systems. Breaking one may al- 
low an adversary to break the other. Worse, simply 
composing the schemes may have adverse cryptographic 
side effects, even if the schemes are secure in isolation. 
Menezes et al explain in remark 10.40 how using a sin- 
gle key pair for multiple purposes can compromise secu- 
rity [31]. The use of a single key for authentication and 
confidentiality leads to compromise of both if that key is 
stolen. On the other hand, if separate keys are used, a 
break of the authentication will not affect the confiden- 
tiality of past messages and vice versa. 


FatBrain.com had two separate user authentica- 
tion systems. To purchase a book, a user entered a user- 
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name and password at the time of purchase. Future pur- 
chases required reauthentication. The account manage- 
ment Web pages had a separate security scheme which 
was stateful. After the user entered a username and 
password, FatBrain established a session identifier in the 
URL path. In this way, users could navigate to other parts 
of the account management system without having to te- 
diously re-enter the password. Unfortunately, the secu- 
rity hole discussed in Section 3.3 allowed an adversary to 
gain access to the account management system for an ar- 
bitrary user by guessing a valid session identifier. The ac- 
count management system includes an option to change 
a user’s registered email address. By changing the email 
address of a victim’s account and then selecting “mail me 
my password,” an adversary could break into to the book 
purchasing part of the system, despite the fact that it was 
secure in isolation. 


3.2 Protect passwords 


Passwords are the primary means of authenticating 
users on the Web today. It is important that any Web 
site guard the passwords of its users carefully. This is 
especially important since users, when faced with many 
Web sites requiring passwords, tend to reuse passwords 
across sites. 


Limit exposure of passwords 


Compromise of a password completely compromises 
a user. A site should never reveal a password to a 
user. For instance, ihateshopping.net included 
the user’s password as a hidden form variable. A valid 
user should already know the password; sending it un- 
necessarily over the network gives the eavesdropping ad- 
versary more opportunity to sniff the password. Fur- 
thermore, sites should use the “password” field type in 
HTML forms. This hides the password as it is typed 
in and prevents an adversary from peeking over a user’s 
shoulder to copy the password. 


Even for non-secure Web sites, users should have the 
option to authenticate over SSL. That is, users should not 
type passwords over HTTP. Passwords sent over HTTP 
are visible to eavesdropping adversaries sniffing the net- 
work and active adversaries impersonating servers. Be- 
cause users often have the same password on multiple 
servers, a stolen password can be extremely damaging. 
To protect against such attacks, a server could require 
users to conduct the login over an SSL connection to 
provide confidentiality for the password exchange; upon 
successful completion of the login exchange, the server 
can then set a cookie with an unforgeable authenticator 
for use over HTTP. The authenticator can be designed to 
limit the spread of damage, whereas passwords can not. 
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crypt () output | authentication cookie 


bitdiddle | MaRdw2J1h6Lfc 
bitdiddler | MaRdw2J1h6Lfc 


bitdiddleMaRdw2J1h6Lfc 
bitdiddlerMaRdw2J1h6Lfc 


Figure 1: Comparison of crypt () and WSJ.com authentication cookies. The last field represents the username 
prepended to the output of the crypt () function. The input to the crypt () function is the username prepended to 


the string “March20”. 


Prohibit guessable passwords 


Many Web sites advise users to choose memorable 
passwords such as birthdays, names of friends or fam- 
ily, or social security numbers. This is extremely poor 
advice, as such passwords are easily guessed by an at- 
tacker who knows the user. Even without bad advice, 
passwords are fairly guessable [33]. Thus, servers ought 
to prohibit users from using any password found in a dic- 
tionary; such passwords are vulnerable to dictionary at- 
tacks. Servers can reduce the effectiveness of on-line dic- 
tionary attacks by restricting the number of failed login 
attempts or requiring a short time delay between login 
attempts. 


Unfortunately, implementing this requirement will 
make a Web site less appealing to use since it makes 
passwords harder to remember. 


Reauthenticate before changing passwords 


In security-sensitive operations such as password 
changing, a server should require a user to reauthenti- 
cate. Otherwise, it may be possible for an adversary 
to replay an authentication token and force a password 
change, without actual knowledge of the current pass- 
word. 


3.3. Handle authenticators carefully 


Authenticators are the workhorse of any authentica- 
tion scheme. These are the tokens presented by the client 
to gain access to the system. As discussed above, authen- 
ticators protect passwords by being a short-term secret; 
the authenticator can be changed at any time whereas 
passwords are much less convenient to change. 


Make authenticators unforgeable 


Many sites have authenticators that are eas- 
ily predictable. For instance, we noticed that 
highschoolalumni.com uses ID numbers and 
email addresses inside cookies to authenticate users. 
An interrogative adversary can find this information 


in the publicly available alumni database, and mint an 
authenticator for an any user. 


Authenticators often contain keys that function as ses- 
sion identifiers. These identifiers should be crypto- 
graphically random; statistical randomness is not suf- 
ficient. The Allaire Cold Fusion Web server issues 
CFTOKEN session identifiers which come from a lin- 
ear congruential number generator [2]. As described 
above, FatBrain.com used essentially a global se- 
quence number. While these numbers may be appropri- 
ate for tracking users, it is possible for an adversary to 
deduce the next output, and hence the next valid session 
identifier. This may allow the adversary access the infor- 
mation of another user. 


Authenticators may also contain other information that 
the system will accept to be true. Thus, they must also 
be protected from tampering. This is done by use of a 
message authentication code (MAC). Because message 
authentication codes require a secret key, only an entity 
with knowledge of the key can recreate a valid code. This 
makes the codes unforgeable since no adversary should 
possess the secret key. Use only strong cryptographic 
hash functions. Do not use CRC codes or other non- 
cryptographic hashes, as such functions are often trivial 
to break. 


Relatedly, when combining multiple pieces of data to 
input into a message authentication code, be sure to un- 
ambiguously separate the components. Since most in- 
puts are text, this can be done using some character that 
is known not to appear in the input fragments. If compo- 
nents are not clearly separated, multiple inputs can lead 
to the same outputs. For example, “usernameaccess” 
could come from “username” followed by “access” or 
“user” followed by “nameaccess’”’; better to write “user- 
namecaccess” to ensure that the interpretation is unam- 
biguous. Of course, care must be taken to prevent the 
username from containing an ampersand! 


Protect authenticators that must be secret 


Some systems believe that they are secure against 
eavesdropping adversaries because they send their au- 
thenticators over SSL. However, a secure transport is 
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ineffective if the authenticators leak through plaintext 
channels. We describe two ways that authenticators are 
sent over SSL and mistakes which can lead to the authen- 
ticator leaking into plaintext. 


One method is to set the authenticator as a cookie. 
When doing so, it is usually appropriate to set the Se- 
cure flag on cookies sent over SSL. When set to true, 
this flag instructs a Web browser to send the cookie over 
SSL only. A number of SSL Web sites neglect to set this 
flag. This simple error can completely nullify the useful 
properties of SSL. For instance, customers of SprintPCS 
can view their account information and make equipment 
purchases online. To authenticate, a user enters a phone 
number and password over SSL. SprintPCS then sets a 
cookie which acts as an authenticator. Anyone with the 
cookie can log in as that user. The protocol so far is 
reasonably secure. However, because SprintPCS does 
not set the Secure flag on their authentication cookie, 
the authenticator travels in plaintext over HTTP when- 
ever a user visits the main SprintPCS Web page. We 
believe that SprintPCS intended to protect against eaves- 
dropping adversaries. Nevertheless, a eavesdropping ad- 
versary can access a victim’s account with a replay be- 
cause the cookie authenticator leaks over HTTP. 


A second method of setting an authenticator is to in- 
clude it as part of the URL. Though the HTTP 1.1 spec- 
ification [14] recommends against this, it easy to do and 
sites still use this. The problem with this method is that 
it too can leak authenticators through plaintext channels. 
If a user follows a link from one page to another, the 
Web browser usually sends the Referer [sic] header. This 
field includes the URL of the page from which the cur- 
rent request originated. As described in Section 14.36 
of the HTTP specification, the Referer field is normally 
used to allow a server to trace back-links for logging, 
caching, or maintenance purposes. However, if the URL 
of the linking page includes the authenticator, the server 
will receive a copy of the authenticator in the HTTP 
header. Section 15.1.3 of the specification recommends 
that clients should not include a Referer header in a non- 
secure HTTP request if the referring page was transferred 
with a secure protocol for exactly this reason. However, 
this is not a requirement; browsers such as Netscape and 
Lynx send the Referer header anyway without any warn- 
ing. 


This can be exploited via a cross-site scripting at- 
tack [9]. An adversary can cause a user to execute ar- 
bitrary code and offer the user a link from a secure URL 
including the authenticator (that appears legitimate) to a 
link of the adversary’s choosing. If the user selects the 
link, the Referer field in the request may include the au- 
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thenticator, making it available to a eavesdropping ad- 
versary. Worse, the link could point to the adversary’s 
machine. Then no eavesdropping is necessary to cap- 
ture the authenticator. If the attacker is clever and uses 
an SSL server to host the attack, most browsers will not 
indicate that anything untoward is happening since they 
only warn users about transitions from SSL to non-SSL 
links. 


Therefore, be careful when setting authenticators in 
cookies and follow the recommendation of the HTTP 1.1 
specification by not using authenticators in URLs. 


Avoid using persistent cookies 


A persistent cookie is written to a file on the user’s sys- 
tem; an ephemeral or temporary cookie is only stored in 
the browser’s memory and disappears when the user exits 
the browser. An error in the way the browser or user han- 
dles the cookie file may make it accessible over the In- 
ternet, exposing the user’s cookies to anyone who knows 
where to look. For instance, certain queries to search en- 
gines can produce many cookie files accidentally placed 
on the Web [18]. If a persistent cookie in a leaked file 
contains an authenticator, an adversary can simply copy 
the cookie and break into the user’s account. In addition, 
if the user accesses the account from a public system (say 
at a library or Internet café) and receives a persistent au- 
thentication cookie on that system, any subsequent user 
of that system can access the account. For these reasons, 
persistent cookies should not be considered private. Do 
not store authenticators in persistent cookies. 


Limit the lifetime of authenticators 


A good design must also gracefully handle the com- 
promise of tokens which are designed to be secret. To 
limit the amount of damage a leaked authenticator can 
cause, limit its lifetime. 


For authenticators that are stored in user cookies, do 
not rely on the cookie expiration field for secure expira- 
tion. Since the client is responsible for enforcing that ex- 
piration, a malicious client can set the lifetime arbitrarily. 
Netscape users can manually extend these expirations by 
simply editing a text file. We were able to indefinitely 
extend the lifetime of our WSJ . com cookie authentica- 
tor even though WSJ.com set the cookie to expire in 
11 hours. This was not extremely alarming, but if an 
adversary stole a cookie (as described in Section 3.3), 
there would be no way to revoke the adversary’s access. 
The problem was compounded because the cookie au- 
thenticator remained the same even if a user’s password 
changed. This prevented the WSJ . com site from easily 
revoking access to a compromised account. 
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To prevent unauthorized cookie lifetime extensions, 
include a cryptographically unalterable timestamp in the 
value of the cookie, or store the expiration time in a user- 
inaccessible place on the server. Securely binding expi- 
rations to authenticators limits the damage caused by a 
stolen authenticator. 


Note that an authenticator that is stored in a cookie 
can be replayed, regardless of its expiration time, if it 
is leaked. By definition, unless the client uses computa- 
tion, the only thing it is capable of doing to the cookie 
is to send it back to the server. If replay prevention is 
desired, the authenticator must be kept confidential and 
changed after each use. In that case, it might be neces- 
sary to record recently received authenticators and verify 
that newly received authenticators are not replays. 


Bind authenticators to addresses 


It can also be useful to tie authenticators to specific 
network addresses. This helps protect against replay at- 
tacks by making it more difficult for the adversary to suc- 
cessfully reuse the authenticator. In addition to acquiring 
the authenticator, the adversary must appear to originate 
from the same network address for which the authentica- 
tor was minted. However, this may prematurely invali- 
date authenticators issued to mobile DHCP users. 


4 Design 


In this section we present a scheme for performing 
client authentication. This design is intended to be an ex- 
ample of a simple system that follows the hints provided 
in Section 3. We do not claim that the scheme is novel, 
but we do claim that the concepts and design process are 
not extensively discussed in literature. We present a brief 
security analysis of the schemes in Section 5. 


Our scheme provides a personalizable authenticator 
which allows the server to statelessly verify the authen- 
ticity of the request and its contents. The server can ex- 
plicitly control the valid lifetime of the authenticator as 
well. The authenticator can include all the information 
needed to service a request, or can be used as a key to 
refer to session information stored on the server. 


The overall operation of this scheme is shown in Fig- 
ure 2. We assume that the user has an existing account 
on the server which is accessed via a username and pass- 
word. At the start of each session, the server receives the 
username and password, verifies them, and sets an au- 
thentication cookie on the user’s machine. Since cook- 
ies are widely supported, this makes the system portable. 


Subsequent requests to the server include this cookie and 
allow the server to authenticate the request. The design 
of each cookie ensures that a valid cookie can only be 
created by the server; therefore anyone possessing a valid 
cookie is authorized to access the requested content on 
the server. 


Our scheme is designed to be secure against an in- 
terrogative adversary, as we believe that most of the 
schemes we evaluated were designed with this type of 
adversary in mind. However, because SSL with server 
authentication provides confidentiality and integrity, lay- 
ering our design on top of SSL can provide an authenti- 
cation system secure against an active adversary. 


4.1 Cookie Recipe 


The recipe for our cookie follows easily from the hints 
presented in Section 3. We create an unforgeable authen- 
ticator that includes an explicit expiration time. We use 
HTTP state (i.e. cookies) to store this authenticator with 
the client. The value of this cookie is shown here: 


exp=t&data=s&digest=MAC;,(exp=t&datass) 


The expiration time is denoted ¢ and is expressed as sec- 
onds past 1970 GMT. The data string s is an optional 
parameter denoting arbitrary data that the server wishes 
to associate with the client. Finally, the cookie includes 
a MAC for the cleartext expiration and data. 


Our cookie requires the use of a non-malleable MAC; 
that is, one where it is intractable to generate a valid ci- 
phertext from a plaintext message related to a plaintext 
message with a known ciphertext [12, 24]. That is, no 
adversary can generate a valid ciphertext without both 
the server’s secret key and the plaintext, no matter how 
many samples of valid plaintext/ciphertext pairs the ad- 
versary has. Examples of keyed, non-malleable MACs 
are HMAC-MD5 and HMAC-SHA1 [24]. 


4.2 Discussion 


Selecting an expiration time ¢ is a trade-off between 
limiting the damage that can be done with a leaked au- 
thenticator and requiring the user to reauthenticate. Ya- 
hoo!, for example, allows users to specify what expira- 
tion interval they prefer for authenticators that control 
access to sensitive data [47]. This allows the user to con- 
trol the trade-off. On the other hand, for insensitive data, 
it makes sense for the server to make the choice. For ex- 
ample, a newspaper might want cookies to be valid for 
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User Login procedure: 


Username, password 


Stores authentication token 
as cookie 


Subsequent requests: 


ae 





Content 


Authentication token 


Content request, authentication token 
. —$— 


Server 


Checks that user 
has valid account 


Creates authentication Bob 
token 


Verifies authentication 
token 





Figure 2: One-exchange authentication system. 


only a day, whereas a magazine might allow sessions to 
be valid for a month (as if the user were buying a single 
issue). 


The value s may be any information specific to the 
user that the server wishes to access without maintaining 
server state. This may be anything from a session identi- 
fier to a username. Beware that this data is not encrypted 
sO sensitive information should not be stored here; if sen- 
sitive data is needed, we recommend that a cryptograph- 
ically random session identifier be used. This will pre- 
vent information leaks from compromising a user’s pri- 
vacy. On the other hand, if sensitive user information is 
required to handle only a small percentage of the content 
requests, the authenticator can contain the information 
needed to service the majority of requests. This way the 
server can avoid doing a possibly expensive look-up with 
every request. 


A server may also choose to leave s empty (and re- 
moving the data parameter from the cookie). This 
might be useful in the case where authentication must 
expire, but all users are essentially the same. A plausible 
example of this might be a pay-per use service, such as a 
newspaper. 

4.3 Authentication and revocation 

To authenticate a user, the server retrieves the cookie 
and extracts the expiration. If the cookie has not expired, 
the server recalculates the MAC in the digest parame- 
ter of the cookie. Since the server is the only entity who 
knows the key k, the properties of the MAC function im- 
ply that a valid cookie was generated by the server. So 
long as the server only generates cookies for authenti- 
cated users, any client with a valid cookie is a valid user. 


This scheme does not provide a mechanism for se- 
cure revocation; that is, ending the user’s session before 
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the expiration time is up. The easiest option is for the 
server can instruct the client to discard the authentication 
cookie. This will usually be adequate for most applica- 
tions. However, a client who has saved the value of the 
cookie can continue to reuse that value so long as the 
explicit expiration time has not yet passed. 


In most cases, a short session can make revocation un- 
necessary: the user can access the server until the session 
expires, at which time the server can refuse to issue a 
new authenticator. Servers that require secure revocation 
should keep track of the session status on the server (e.g., 
using a random session key or our personalized scheme 
with a server database). This session can then be explic- 
itly revoked on the server, without trusting the client. 


The scheme does allow simultaneous revocation of all 
authenticators, which can be accomplished by rotating 
the server key. This will cause all outstanding cookies to 
fail to verify. Thus, all users will have to log in again. 
This might be useful for finding unused accounts. 


4.4 Design alternatives 


One interesting point of our scheme is that we have 
included the expiration time t in the cookie value itself. 
This is the only way for a server to have access to the 
expiration date without maintaining state. Explicit in- 
clusion of the expiration date in a non-malleable cookie 
provides fixed-length sessions without having to trust the 
client to expire the cookie. It would also have been pos- 
sible to merely use a session identifier but that would 
always require server state and might lead to mistakes 
where expiration was left in the hands of the client. 


Many schemes do involve setting a random session 
identifier for each user. This session identifier is used 
to access the user’s session information, which is stored 
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in a database on the server. While such a scheme al- 
lows for a client to make customizations (i.e. it is func- 
tionally equivalent to the scheme we have presented), it 
is potentially subject to guessing attacks on the session 
identifier space. If an adversary can successfully guess a 
session identifier, the system is broken (see Section 3.3). 
Our scheme provides a means for authenticating clients 
that is resistant to guessing attacks on session identifiers. 
Furthermore, our scheme provides the option of authen- 
ticating clients with O(1) server state, rather than O(n), 
where n is the number of clients. 


Our system can also make it easier to deploy multi- 
server systems. Using session identifiers requires either 
synchronized, duplicated data between servers or a single 
server to coordinate requests, which becomes a potential 
bottleneck. Our scheme allows any server to authenti- 
cate any user with a minimum of information, none of 
which must be dynamically shared between servers. In 
addition, the authentication always completes in constant 
time, rather than in time which increases with the number 
of users. 


5 Security analysis 


In this section we present an informal analysis of the 
security properties of our design. For the purpose of dis- 
cussion, we will refer to the cookie’s two halves: the 
plaintext and the verifier. The plaintext is the expiration 
concatenated with the user string, and the verifier is the 
HMAC of the plaintext. 


We will discuss the security of the scheme once the 
authenticator (i.e. cookie) is received by the user from the 
server. We will not discuss mechanisms for completing 
the initial login. 


5.1 Forging authenticators 


An adversary does not need to log in if it can create a 
valid authenticator offline. Often an adversary can cre- 
ate a plausible plaintext string; therefore the security of 
the authenticator rests on the fact that the verifier cannot 
be calculated by an adversary without the key. Since we 
have selected our MAC to be non-malleable, an adver- 
sary can not forge a new authenticator. 


An attacker may also attempt to extend the capabil- 
ities associated with the authenticator. This might in- 
clude changing the expiration date or some aspect of 
the data string which would allow unauthorized access 
to the server. For instance, if the data string includes 
a username, and the adversary can alter the username, 


this might allow access another user’s account. It is easy 
enough for the adversary to change the plaintext of the 
authenticator in the desired manner. However, as we 
have seen, because HMAC is non-malleable, it is in- 
tractable for the adversary to generate a valid ciphertext 
for an altered plaintext string. Therefore the adversary 
cannot bring about any change in an authenticator that 
will be accepted by the server. 


5.2 Authenticator hijacking 


An interrogative adversary cannot see any messages 
that pass between the user and the server. Therefore, it 
cannot hijack another user’s authenticator. However, an 
eavesdropper can see the authenticator as it passes be- 
tween the user and the server. Such an adversary can 
easily perform a replay attack. Therefore the system is 
vulnerable to hijacking by such an adversary. However, 
the replay attack lasts only as long as the authenticator 
is valid; that is, between the time the adversary “sniffs” 
the authenticator and the expiration time. The adversary 
does not have the ability to create or modify a valid au- 
thenticator. Therefore this is an attack of limited useful- 
ness. The lifetime of the authenticator determines how 
vulnerable the system is; systems which employ a shorter 
authenticator lifetime will have to reauthenticate more 
often, but will have tighter bounds on the damage that a 
successful eavesdropping adversary can accomplish. In 
addition, the system can protect against an eavesdrop- 
ping adversary by using SSL to provide confidentiality 
for the authenticator. 


5.3 Other attacks 


We mention briefly some attacks on our schemes 
which do not deal with the authenticator directly. The 
best known attack against the scheme in Section 4 is a 
brute force key search. 


A server compromise breaks the system: if the adver- 
sary obtains the key to the MAC, it can generate valid 
authenticators for all users. Random keys and key ro- 
tation help to prevent the adversary from mounting brute 
force key attacks (see Lenstra [28] for suggestions on key 
size). 


In addition, key rotation helps protect against volume 
attacks, whereby an adversary may be able to obtain the 
key to the hash function because the adversary has ob- 
tained a great quantity of data encrypted using it. We 
note that HMAC-MD5 and HMAC-SHA1 are not be- 
lieved to be vulnerable to this type of analysis [24]. How- 
ever, we believe that it is prudent to include key rotation 
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since it does not decrease the security of the scheme, it 
protects against server compromise, and it has minimal 
cost to the server. 


In addition, the adversary can obtain unauthorized ac- 
cess by guessing the user’s password; see Section 3.2 for 
some guidelines for preventing this. 


Our scheme in itself only provides user authentication. 
For protection against server impersonation or for data 
integrity, we recommend SSL. 


6 Implementation and performance 


The client authentication scheme described in Sec- 
tion 4 was implemented in Perl 5.6 using the LWP, HTTP, 
CGI, FCGI, and Digest modules. We tested the imple- 
mentation on two dual Pentium III 733 MHz machines 
each with 256 MB of RAM running the Linux 2.2.18- 
smp kernel and Apache 1.3.17 with mod_fastcgi 2.2.10. 
Everything ran on a local disk. A dedicated Gigabit link 
with a 20 ps round-trip time connected the machines. 


6.1 Microbenchmark performance 


We ran 1,000 trials of crypt () and HMAC-SHAIL. 
The input to crypt () was an 8-byte input and a 2- 
byte salt. The input to HMAC-SHAI was a 27-byte in- 
put and a 20-byte key. crypt () finished on average 
in 8.08 psec with 99% of the trials completing in under 
10 psec. HMAC-SHA1 took on average 41.4 usec with 
99% of the trials completing in under 47 psec. We at- 
tribute the variances to context switching. 


6.2 End-to-end performance 


To measure the end-to-end performance of cookie- 
based logins, we repeatedly retrieved 400 bytes of data 
from a Web server that authenticated our client. Both the 
client and the cookie authentication scheme were imple- 
mented in Perl, and the server ran the cookie authentica- 
tion script with FastCGI. Our end-to-end test consisted of 
the client presenting a cookie authenticator (as described 
in Section 4) to the server, which verifies the authentica- 
tor by performing HMAC-SHAI on the expiration date 
presented by the client. In order to provide a baseline for 
comparison, we also measured the average performance 
of plain HTTP, HTTP with Basic Authentication [16], 
and an always-authenticated FastCGI script for the same 


page. 


For each scheme, we made 5,000 successive requests, 
with valid authentication information (when needed). 
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[) HTTP (no authentication) 
3 HTTP + Basic Auth 
FastCGI (no authentication) 
15 @@ FastCGI + HMAC-SHAI cookie 


average latency (ms/request) 





Figure 3: End-to-end performance of average service la- 
tency per request. We measure HTTP and FastCGI with- 
out authentication to obtain a baseline for comparison. 
Basic Auth is the cleartext password authentication in 
HTTP [16]. 


Figure 3 presents the average time from the request being 
sent in our HTTP client until a response was received. 


99% of the HTTP trials without authentication were 
faster than 5.9 ms. Similarly, 99% of HTTP Basic au- 
thentication trials were faster than 6.3 ms. 99% of the 
plain FastCGI trials were faster than 7.7 ms, and 99% of 
the FastCGI trials with our HMAC-SHAI scheme took 
less than 8.8 ms. Figure 3 shows that the cost of HTTP 
Basic authentication is 0.4 ms per request while the cost 
of our HMAC-SHAI scheme is 1.2 ms. We suspect that 
non-cryptographic factors such as string parsing and file 
I/O cause the disparity between the microbenchmarks 
and the end-to-end measurements. 


Note that SSL is an order of magnitude slower than 
the HMAC-SHAI cookie scheme. A single new SSL 
connection takes 90 ms [17] on a reasonable machine. 
SSL client authentication, even with session resumption, 
cannot run faster than the HMAC-SHA1 cookie scheme 
because SSL authenticates the entire HTTP stream. Our 
scheme runs HMAC-SHA1 on fewer than 30 bytes of 
data per request (a timestamp, personalization data, and 
a key). 


7 Related work 


There is an extensive body of work related to authen- 
tication in general and Web authentication in particular. 
We highlight a few relevant examples. For other studies 
of design principles, see Abadi [1] or Lampson [27]. 
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7.1 General authentication protocols 


In the past ten years, several new authentication 
protocols have been developed, including AuthA [4], 
EKE [5], provably secure password authenticated key 
exchange [7], and the Secure Remote Password proto- 
col [45]. Furthermore, groups are simplifying and stan- 
dardizing password authentication protocols [22]. How- 
ever, these protocols are not well-suited for the Web be- 
cause they are designed for session initialization of long- 
running connections, as opposed to the many short-lived 
connections made by Web browsers. Long-running con- 
nections can easily afford a protocol involving the ex- 
change of multiple messages, whereas short-lived ones 
cannot absorb the overhead of several extra round-trips 
per connection. Additionally, these protocols often re- 
quire significant computation, making them undesirable 
for loaded Web servers. 


One-time passwords can prevent replay attacks. Lam- 
port’s user password authentication scheme defends 
against an adversary who can eavesdrop on the network 
and obtain a copies of server state (i.e. the hashed pass- 
word file) [26]. This scheme is based on a one-way func- 
tion. Haller later implemented the S/Key one-time pass- 
word system [20, 21] using techniques from Lamport. 
De Waleffe and Quisquater extended Lamport’s scheme 
with zero-knowledge techniques to provide more gen- 
eral access control mechanisms [10]. With their one- 
exchange protocol, a user can authenticate and prove 
possession of a ticket. This scheme is not appropriate 
for our model of Web client authentication because it re- 
quires the client to perform computation such as modular 
exponentiation. 


Kerberos uses tickets to authenticate users to ser- 
vices [23, 34, 41]. The Kerberos ticket is encrypted with 
a key known only to the service and the Kerberos in- 
frastructure itself. A temporary session key is protected 
by encryption. The ticket approach differs greatly from 
schemes such as ours because tickets are message pre- 
serving, meaning that an adversary who compromises a 
service key can recover the session key. If an adversary 
compromises the key in our scheme, it can mint and ver- 
ify tokens, but it cannot recover the contents that were 
Originally authenticated. Authentication and encryption 
should be separated, but Kerberos does both in one step. 


The Amoeba distributed operating system crypto- 
graphically authenticated capabilities (or rights) given to 
a user [43]. One of the proposed schemes authenticated 
capabilities by XORing them with a secret server key and 
hashing the result. Client authentication on the Web falls 
into the same design space. A Web server wishes to send 
a user a signed capability. 


7.2 Web-specific authentication protocols 


The HTTP specifications provide two mechanisms for 
authentication: Basic authentication and Digest authen- 
tication [16]. Basic authentication requires the client to 
send a username and password in the clear as part of 
the HTTP request. This pair is typically resent preemp- 
tively in all HTTP requests for content in subdirectories 
of the original request. Basic authentication is vulnera- 
ble to an eavesdropping adversary. It also does not pro- 
vide guaranteed expiration (or logout), and repeatedly 
exposes a user’s long-term authenticator. Digest authen- 
tication, a newer form of HTTP authentication, is based 
on the same concept but does not transmit cleartext pass- 
words. In Digest authentication, the client sends a cryp- 
tographic hash (usually MDS5) of the username, pass- 
word, a server-provided nonce, the HTTP method, and 
the URL. The security of this protocol is extensively dis- 
cussed in RFC 2617 [16]. Digest authentication enjoys 
very little client support, even though it is supported by 
the popular Apache Web server. 


The main risk of these schemes is that a successful 
attack reveals the user’s password, thus giving the adver- 
sary unlimited access. Further, breaks are facilitated by 
the existence of freely available tools capable of sniffing 
for authentication exchanges [40]. 


The Secure Sockets Layer (SSL) protocol is a stronger 
authentication system provides confidentiality, integrity, 
and optionally authentication at the transport level. It 
is standardized as the Transport Layer Security proto- 
col [11]. HTTP runs on top of SSL, which provides 
all the cryptographic strength. Integration at the server 
allows the server to retrieve the authentication parame- 
ters negotiated by SSL. SSL achieves authentication via 
public-key cryptography in X.509 certificates [8] and re- 
quires a public-key infrastructure (PKI). This require- 
ment is the main difficulty in using SSL for authentica- 
tion — currently there is no global PKI, nor is there likely 
to be one anytime soon. Several major certificate author- 
ities exist (e.g., Verisign), but the space is fractured and 
disjoint. To some degree, users avoid client certificates 
because certificates are practically incomprehensible to 
non-technical users. Other arguments suggest that the 
merits of PKI as the answer to many network security 
problems have been somewhat exaggerated [13]. Client 
support for SSL is non-standard and thus can have inter- 
operability problems (e.g., Microsoft Internet Explorer 
and Netscape Navigator client certificates do not inter- 
operate), and performance concerns. SSL decreases Web 
server performance and often provides more functional- 
ity than most applications need. In an effort to avoid 
using SSL, Bergadano, Crispo, and Eccettuato use Java 
applets to secure HTTP transactions [6]. 
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Park and Sandu identify security problems of regular 
cookies, network threats, end-system threats, and cookie 
harvesting threats [35]. Samar describes a cookie-based 
distributed architecture for single-signon [38]. 


7.3 Schemes in the field 


Many ad hoc schemes are used today to perform 
Web authentication without making use of either SSL or 
any of the HTTP authentication mechanisms. Instead, 
schemes often use HTTP state management to store au- 
thenticators with the client. This helps sites provide au- 
thentication for Web applications while preserving ease- 
of-use and performance. While many of these schemes 
are well-designed and do indeed provide appropriately 
strong authentication for the environment in which they 
are deployed, just as many schemes have fatal flaws. 


Shibboleth, a project of Internet2, is investigating ar- 
chitectures, frameworks, and technologies to support 
cross-realm authentication and authorization for access 
to Web pages [39]. The group completed a survey of 
client authentication on the Web at several universities, 
most of which use a combination of Kerberos, client cer- 
tificates, HTTP authentication, and cookies. However, 
they have not yet presented a complete design. 


Open Market has patented a scheme that creates a 
folded cryptographic hash of a server secret, a ses- 
sion identifier, and other parameters [29]. Yahoo has a 
cookie authentication scheme that computes MD5 of a 
server secret, user identifier, timestamp, and other pa- 
rameters [47]. This scheme is documented on our Web 
site. The ArsDigita Community System (ACS) has a 
SHA 1-based cookie authentication scheme [30]. All 
these schemes are likely to be secure against interroga- 
tive adversaries, but all appear vulnerable to eavesdrop- 
pers. 


Microsoft Passport offers a managed cookie authen- 
tication scheme [36]. Microsoft mints a cookie authen- 
ticator after a user logs in. Vendors participating in the 
passport service can verify the authenticator to determine 
authenticity and authorization. The details of the authen- 
tication scheme have not been published, but the white 
paper indicates that Microsoft shares a unique symmet- 
ric key with each vendor. These keys can both mint and 
verify authenticators. 


8 Conclusion 


To provide designers and implementers with a clear 
framework, we have given a description of the limita- 
tions, requirements, and security models specific to Web 
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~ client authentication. We presented a set of hints on how = 


to design a secure client authentication scheme, based on 
experience gained from our informal survey of commer- 
cial schemes. The survey showed that many sites are not 
secure against the interrogative adversary. We proposed 
an authentication scheme secure against the interrogative 
adversary. 


Web sites have such a large range of requirements 
that no one authentication scheme can meet them all. 
Currently SSL remains too costly and client authentica- 
tion infrastructures remain hardly deployed. This par- 
tially explains why so many home-brew schemes exist. 
The Web community ought to recommend a secure stan- 
dard or secure practices if there is any hope to eliminate 
the proliferation of insecure home-brew authentication 
schemes. We hope that this paper will help schemes in 
resisting common attacks. 


For more information and our source code, download 
our technical report [18] or visit our Web site at http: / 
/cookies.lcs.mit.edu/. 
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Storing information securely is one of the most im- 
portant roles expected for computer systems, but it 
is difficult to achieve with current commodity com- 
puters. The computers may yield secrets through 
physical breach, software bug exploitation, or pass- 
word guessing attack. Even file systems that provide 
strong security, such as the cryptographic file sys- 
tem, are not perfect against these attacks. We have 
developed SC-CFS, a file system that encrypts files 
and takes advantage of a smartcard for per-file key 
generation. SC-CFS counters password guessing at- 
tack, and minimizes the damage caused by physical 
attack and bug exploitation. The performance of the 
system is not yet satisfactory, taking 300 ms for ac- 
cessing a file. 


1 Introduction 


Storing information securely has been one of the 
most important applications of computer systems 
since their introduction. As information technology 
is being integrated into society rapidly, secure stor- 
age is now demanded more strongly, and by more 
people, than ever. For example, consider the recent 
incident in which a laptop computer was stolen from 
the State Department of the United States in Jan- 
uary 2000 [20]. Not only the people who deal with 
highly classified information, but also ordinary peo- 
ple are threatened by hackers, as they store their 
private data on computers today, e.g., e-mail, fi- 
nancial information, Internet activity history, and 
medical history. 


For the purpose of this paper, we define secure 
storage as “a storage system that protects the se- 


crecy, authenticity, and integrity of the information 
it stores”.! Unfortunately, modern commodity com- 
puters cannot provide secure storage because of the 
three prevalent, but inaccurate, assumptions about 
computer systems. First, modern commodity com- 
puters tend to overlook physical security, and lack 
physical protection; read and write access to com- 
putational and storage devices is typically possible 
by simply opening the cover of a computer. For ex- 
ample, a hard disk drive is easily removed, giving 
full access to an adversary. Second, bugs in de- 
sign and implementation of software are unavoid- 
able [8], and can be exploited to give away secrets. 
Exploitable bugs are found in all ranges of software, 
and some of them are so serious that they lead to ad- 
ministrative rights (root) compromise [11]. Third, 
passwords are often the weakest link in security sys- 
tems. Once passwords are stolen, no matter how 
securely the system is designed and implemented, 
it becomes vulnerable to impersonation. Passwords 
can be stolen from memory, from virtual memory 
backing store [23], in transit through networks [25], 
or can be guessed with dictionary attack [17]. 


An obvious countermeasure to theft of secrets is to 
encrypt the secrets with an encryption key, and pro- 
tect the key. Matt Blaze has realized this with 
a Cryptographic File System for UNIX (CFS) ?, 
which transparently encrypts files in a file system 
[4]. Although CFS adds significant security to cur- 
rent systems, it still suffers from the the problems 
introduced above. First, CFS relies on user chosen 
passwords to provide encryption keys, making dic- 


1Denning defines the desired properties of a communica- 
tion channel similarly [6]. 

2Throughout this document, we refer to CFS version 1.3.3 
by “CFS”. 
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tionary attack possible. An adversary can obtain 
ciphertext through physical attack or bug exploita- 
tion, and can run an off-line dictionary attack. Sec- 
ond, the number of passwords a user can remember 
is limited. To lower the burden of the user, CFS 
uses one key to encrypt all the files in a directory 
tree, which is not as desirable as using one key for 
each file. If the key is stolen, physically or through 
exploitation, the files encrypted under the key are 
revealed. Therefore, the fewer files are encrypted 
under a single key, the better. 


We attack this problem by storing a randomly gen- 
erated user key on a smartcard, and generating a file 
key that is used to encrypt only one file. We have 
implemented such a system called SC-CFS, based on 
CFS. Instead of a password, SC-CFS uses the ran- 
dom key on a smartcard to generate file keys, thus 
thwarting dictionary attack. On host compromise, 
SC-CFS reveals only the keys of the files that are 
currently used (and these files are already in mem- 
ory in the clear, anyway), thus minimizing dam- 
age. The design, security considerations, implemen- 
tation, performance evaluation, related work, and 
future direction are discussed in this paper. 


2 Design 
2.1 Cryptographic File System Review 


As SC-CFS is based on CFS, it is important to 
understand how CFS works. CFS consists of a 
CFS daemon, or cfsd, and application programs. 
cfsd is a Network File System [21] server daemon 
(i.e., it provides a file system that can be mounted 
and be accessed through the NFS protocol) that 
stores data encrypted. Application programs in- 
clude cmkdir, which creates a CFS protected di- 
rectory, cattach, which prepares a CFS directory 
for use, and cdetach, which reverses cattach’s op- 
eration. 


Readers interested in details of CFS are advised to 
consult Blaze’s paper [4]. 
2.2 Key Management 


The goals of key management are as follows: 


e A file key is derived from a master key in a 
smartcard. 
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Only the owner of the smartcard should be able 
to use the file system. Therefore, a file key, 
which is used to encrypt and decrypt a file, 
should be derived from the master key in a 
smartcard. On the other hand, the master key 
should NOT be derivable from the file key. 


e A unique file key is used to encrypt each file. 


A file key is used to encrypt only one file to 
minimize the damage if it is revealed through 
host compromise. This property is discussed 
more in Section 3. 


e A file key changes with the associated file. 


When a file is written, its associated file key 
changes to protect the new file content; this 
provides forward secrecy. Consider the follow- 
ing scenario: a file key is stolen through host 
compromise. The file content is revealed to the 
adversary. Later, the file content is updated by 
a user. If the file key does not change, the new 
content is also available to the adversary. To 
avoid this, the file key should change on every 
update. 


To achieve these goals, we designed the following 
key management scheme. 


e A randomly generated master key is stored in 
a smartcard. 


e cfsd uses a file’s inode number and a time- 
stamp of last modification as a seed of the file. 
Each entry is 4 bytes long, so the seed is 8 bytes 
long ({inode#, timestamp}). 


e cfsd sends the seed to the smartcard. The 
card replies with the SHA1 hash result of 
the seed concatenated with the master key. 
(SHA1{inode#, timestamp, Kyser}). This is 
20 bytes long. 


e cfsd further hashes the result into an 56-bit 
DES key, and uses it to encrypt and decrypt 
the file. 


2.3 Authentication 


SC-CFS employs the same authentication mecha- 
nism as CFS. A “signature”, which is a 4 byte prede- 
fined string concatenated with 4 byte random string, 
encrypted in a way described in the previous key 
management section, is stored in each CFS direc- 
tory. When a user starts accessing the directory, 
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cattach tries to decrypt the signature. If cattach 
recovers the predefined string correctly, the user has 
entered the right password (in CFS) or used the 
right smartcard (in SC-CFS), so he is allowed to 
enter the directory. 


In SC-CFS, before a smartcard is used, the correct 


Personal Identification Number (or PIN) must be 


typed. The PIN is a 3 - 8 digit number, which 
protects the information in the smartcard when it 
is lost or is stolen. The adversary who owns the 
smartcard cannot use it without knowing the PIN, 
as the smartcard blocks after some fixed number, 
say three, wrong PINs are entered. 


2.4 Caching 


CFS employs partial encryption of a file to minimize 
the performance overhead introduced by encryption. 
When a block (8 byte) in a file is updated, it is 
first XOR’ed with a precomputed string, encrypted 
with a sub key, and then XOR’ed with another pre- 
computed string. The two precomputed strings and 
the sub key are pseudorandomly generated, based 
on the directory key 7. The advantage of this ap- 
proach over a chaining mode encryption, such as 
DES-CBC, is that a file can be partially updated. 
Chaining mode encryption requires the entire file to 
be encrypted at once. 


As one of our goals is to change a key with every 
update of the associated file, we do not use this 
partial encryption approach. Instead, every write 
re-encrypts the whole file, . Therefore, DES-CBC 
is used.4 This introduces potentially prohibitive 
performance overhead because of paging. In most 
UNIX systems, a file consists of several 4096 byte 
pages. A write operation to a long file is split into 
multiple 4096 byte writes. For example, to write a 1 
Mbyte file, 256 write operations are necessary. We 
cannot afford to change a file key and encrypt the 
entire file 256 times. To counter this, a single file 
cache is introduced. 


The cache loads a file when it is first accessed, and 
decrypts it. When the file is closed, it is encrypted 
under an updated file key and written back to the 
backing store. Because NFS does not have a close 
operation (NFS server is stateless), writeback hap- 
pens in one of the following events: 


3A directory key is a key used to encrypt files in a direc- 
tory. This is entered by a user. 

4We still could have used partial encryption to achieve 
partial reads. The decision to use DES-CBC may be recon- 
sidered in the future. 
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e Another file enters the cache. 
e Once a minute. 


e CFS directory is detached. 


3 Security Consideration 


We discuss the security of our approach here, mainly 
in comparison with CFS. Another cryptographic file 
system, Transparent Cryptographic File System (or 
TCFS), has a key management system similar to 
CFS [5]. Discussion of CFS in this section also ap- 
plies to TCFS. 


3.1 Model 


We start with constructing a model of our system. 
The model consists of the following participants: 


Alice (A) A user who uses CFS or SC-CFS. 
Host A host computer that runs CFS or SC-CFS. 


Smartcard A smartcard that plays the key gener- 
ation role in SC-CFS. 


Backing Store A backing store for CFS or SC- 
CFS. This may be any file system, e.g., a local 
file system or a network file system. 


Mallory (M) An adversary. 
3.2 Threats 


We make the following assumptions in our model. 


1. Mallory can compromise a host. 


Mallory can exploit security holes of the host, 
or physically access the host and overwrite the 
system administrator’s password. Mallory can 
read and modify any information on the host. 


2. Mallory cannot substantially change the behav- 
ior of the host. 


By Assumption 1, Mallory is able to install a 
Trojan horse in the host, which, for example, 
steals decrypted files. However, we assume this 
attack is impossible because: 


e Maintaining Trojan horses is hard, as Al- 
ice can find them by looking at change of 
file contents and logs. 
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e It becomes much harder if Alice uses appli- 
cation integrity checker, such as Tripwire 
[16]. 


e It becomes even harder if Alice uses hard- 
ware based integrity checker, such as 
AEGIS [1] and sAEGIS [13]. 


3. Mallory cannot compromise the smartcard. 


Mallory can neither read nor modify any infor- 
mation in a smartcard. She cannot influence 
the behavior of a smartcard. 


4. Cryptographic operations are strong. 


Our principal cipher is DES, which is as- 
sumed impossible to compromise in reasonable 
amount of time. This may not be a good as- 
sumption any more in the age of fast DES 
crackers [7]. DES should be replaced with 
triple-DES in the future. 


Also, our principal hash function, SHA1, is as- 
sumed to be collision free. 


3.3 Attack 


Key Theft 


If a host is compromised (possible by Assumption 
1), keys can be stolen in CFS and SC-CFS: 


In CFS, the key that encrypts the current working 
directory is stolen. As a result, all the files in the 
directory are revealed. Unless the key is explicitly 
changed, all the files will be accessible by the adver- 
sary. 


In SC-CFS, the key that encrypts the file currently 
in the SC-CFS cache is stolen. The rest of the files 
in the file system are safe. The master key is safe 
because it is in a smartcard (Assumption 3). When 
the file is updated, it is encrypted under a different 
key, so it becomes safe again. 


SC-CFS is more secure than CFS because when a 
key is stolen, only one file can be decrypted by the 
key. This file is being used by an application, so 
it resides in the clear in memory, and is revealed 
on host compromise, anyway. In contrast, when a 
directory key is stolen in CFS, all the files in the di- 
rectory tree, including the ones that are not opened, 
are revealed. 


CFS takes this “key per directory tree” approach to 
avoid forcing a user to remember many passwords. 
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In SC-CFS, a smartcard remembers a randomly gen- 
erated master key, and generates file keys, eliminat- 
ing this problem. 


Storage Theft 


Storage theft is sometimes more easily accomplished 
than host compromise, thus requires special atten- 
tion. 


In CFS, the keys are derived by user passwords, and 
are vulnerable to dictionary attack. An adversary 
who steals a hard disk can run off-line dictionary 
attack as follows: 


e Pick a password. 


e Generate a sub key and random strings, as CFS 
does. 


e Apply reversed CFS encryption operation to an 
encrypted file. 


e If this recovers a readable text, this is the right 
key. If it does not, pick another password and 
try again. 


Many sophisticated password crackers are published 
(e.g., John the Ripper [22]), and can be used to 
implement such an attack. 


In SC-CFS, the master key is a random number, so 
it is not vulnerable to dictionary attack. By As- 
sumption 4, brute force attack on the master key is 
also impossible. 


On-Line Attack 


In both CFS and SC-CFS, user authentication is 
performed by cattach, with a password in CFS and 
with a PIN in SC-CFS. As a consequence, if Mallory 
compromises the host (possible by Assumption 1) 
while Alice is using CFS or SC-CFS, she is able to 
impersonate Alice. 


This causes more serious damage to CFS than to 
SC-CFS because with CFS, Alice has no way know- 
ing Mallory is accessing her files. With SC-CFS, 
one can take advantage of physical isolation of a 
smartcard to counter this problem. For example, if 
a LED box that indicates data transmission via a se- 
rial port is installed on Alice’s computer, she knows 
when Mallory is accessing her files. Furthermore, a 
display on the smartcard reader that displays the 
name of the accessed file and a pad on the reader 
that asks for a PIN on accessing files are useful. 
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The problem of on-line attack is a potent threat 
to almost all smartcard based systems because cur- 
rent smartcards do not have a secure I/O path with 
users. This is an important problem. A smartcard 
reader with a built-in PIN pad can solve this prob- 
lem partially, i.e., it prevents PIN theft. SPYRUS’s 
Rosetta Personal Access Reader 2 is an example of 
such readers [26]. 


Virtual Memory Compromise 


Niels Provos has pointed out that virtual mem- 
ory backing store may contain critical secrets even 
though application programs delete them [23]. By 
reading a hard disk which is used as the backing 
store, Mallory is able to recover secrets. 


In CFS, the user master key and the directory keys 
may be in virtual memory. In SC-CFS, the user 
master key is in a smartcard, so only the file keys 
are vulnerable. 


4 Implementation 


Host-side implementation was tested on Linux- 
2.2.12 and OpenBSD-2.7. NFS is a standard 
protocol, so this should run on almost any 
UNIX. Smartcard-side implementation is specific to 
Schlumberger Cyberflex Access smartcard. Because 
Cyberflex Access is a Java card, we refer to the 
smartcard-side program as “SC-CFS applet”. 


SC-CFS has been implemented as extension to CFS. 
The implementation is divided into the following 
parts: modification to cfsd, cattach, cmkdir, and 
implementation of the SC-CFS applet. Here we dis- 
cuss each part. 


e Modification to cfsd 


In CFS, cfsd stores {inode#, creation time} 
in a file called . pvect_encrypted-filename. SC- 
CFS uses the same file. > First, cfsd is mod- 
ified to store a modification time instead of a 
creation time, as the modification time is used 
as a seed of a file key in SC-CFS. 


Then, the single-file cache described in Section 
2.4 is implemented. Finally, read and write 


°CFS does this instead of using information in the vnode 
structure, as the information changes on undesirable occa- 
sions, e.g., when a file is backed up and is resumed, or its 
modification time is changed by touch, 


operations are modified to access data through 
the cache. 


e Modification to cattach 


When cattach is invoked with -p 
port-number option, it asks for a PIN 
instead of a password and then sends it to 
cfsd. cfsd initializes the smartcard, sends the 
PIN to the smartcard, and then carries out the 
card authentication described in Section 2.3. 


e Modification to cdetach 


When cdetach is invoked, cfsd cleans up the 
cache and terminates the connection with the 
smartcard. 


e Modification to cmkdir 


When cmkdir is invoked with -S option, it cre- 
ates a signature described in Section 2.3 in the 
newly created SC-CFS directory. 


e Implementation of SC-CFS applet 


The master key is stored in a file in a smart- 
card called ‘‘ke’’, or 0x6b65. This file is con- 
figured so that it cannot be accessed without 
going through the applet. The applet reads 
this file only after the correct PIN is presented. 
Key generation is simple: the applet concate- 
nates the 8 byte seed to the 16 byte master key, 
hashes it with SHA1, and returns the result to 
cfsd. 


5 Performance Evaluation 


We have evaluated the performance of SC-CFS 
in comparison with CFS and a local file system 
(EXT2). First, the result of the Andrew Bench- 
mark Test [10] is reported to show user response 
time. Then, we look into the details of SC-CFS’s 
most expensive operation: smartcard access. 


The result shows that SC-CFS is significantly slower 
than CFS when it accesses a smartcard to generates 
keys. Most of this penalty is due to the slow speed 
of a smartcard. 


All the measurements have been carried out on 
Linux-2.2 with 400 MHz AMD K6 and on Cyber- 
flex Access smartcard. All the numbers reported 
are in seconds, and are average of 5 trials. 
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5.1 Round Trip Time 


The Andrew Benchmark (ABM), a standard file sys- 
tem benchmark test, is used to measure the over- 
head of SC-CFS. ABM has five phases: MakeDir 
(mkdir), Copy (cp), ScanDir (1s -1), ReadAll 
(grep), and Make (cc). Source code of C programs 
used in the Make phase is slightly modified from 
the original Andrew Benchmark to make the test 
runnable on Linux-2.2 ®. The results are shown be- 
low. The numbers are in seconds. 


Local CFS (sec) SC-CFS (sec) 





MakeDir | 0 0.2 0.2 
Copy 0.6 1.0 21.8 
ScanDir | 1.2 1.6 1.0 
ReadAll | 2.0 3.0 22.6 
Make 5.0 7.8 29.6 


SC-CFS works as efficiently as Local and CFS when 
it does not need to access a smartcard (MakeDir 
and ScanDir ’). However, in the other cases (Copy, 
ReadAll, Make), SC-CFS is much slower. 


This performance impact is clearly due to the slow 
speed of a smartcard. Key generation, the only ser- 
vice the smartcard provides, takes 0.31 second. The 
following table shows: (1) the number of accesses 
to a smartcard, (2) (1) x the average smartcard ac- 
cess time (0.31), and (3) the difference between the 
round trip time of SC-CFS and CFS. The second 
column and the third are very close, showing that 
the most of the performance overhead is for smart- 
card. 





ffacc #acc x0.31(s) 





MakeDir | 0 0 0 

Copy 70 21.7 20.8 
ScanDir | 0 0 -0.6 
ReadAll | 70 21.7 19.6 
Make 75 23.3 21.8 


5.2 Detailed Look 


As smartcard access is seen to be the bottleneck of 
SC-CFS, this part deserves special attention. De- 
tailed performance evaluation was carried out on 
Cyberflex Access, which communicates at 57.6 Kbps 
with the host. 


SC-CFS’s smartcard operation involves two APDUs 
8 


: One is generate_key, which sends an 8 byte 


®We added five global variables, removed two getchar()s, 
and changed options to ar. None of them should alter per- 
formance significantly. 

"File attributes retrieved by stat() are not encrypted. 

8An APDU is a command sent to a smartcard from a 
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seed to the smartcard and invokes the key gener- 
ation method inside the smartcard. The other is 
get_response, which asks the smartcard to return 
the result of key generation. A smartcard standard 
ISO 7816-4 [12] defines the T=0 communication pro- 
tocol, which Cyberflex Access adopts, to be uni- 
directional, i.e., a smartcard can either send or re- 
ceive data in one APDU. Therefore, in addition to 
generate_key APDU, get_response APDU is nec- 
essary. These two APDUs are sent to the smartcard 
consecutively. 


The following table shows the breakdown of the two 
APDUs. “generate-key APDU overhead” is time 
spent for sending a seed to smartcard, invoking the 
method, and preparing a buffer for returned data. 
Because this cannot be broken down further, it is 
shown as one operation. 


operation time (sec) 
Hash (SHA1) 24 byte into 20 byte 0.15 
generate_key APDU overhead 0.10 
Select root in file system 0.01 
Select key file “ke” in filesystem 0.01 
Read 16 byte from key file 0.01 
get_response APDU (20 byte) 0.01 
total 0.29 


The cost boils down to two dominating operations: 
SHA1 hash function and generate_key APDU over- 
head. These two are necessary operations, and we 
cannot improve the performance of them without 
modifying the smartcard. This points out the ne- 
cessity of smartcards that execute cryptographic op- 


SC-CFS—CFS(s) erations faster, with lighter method invocation over- 


head. 


6 Related Work 


There exist several remotely keyed encryption algo- 
rithms. The remotely keyed encryption is a way to 
encrypt bulk data with a key in a smartcard, where 
only small amount of work is done on the smartcard, 
and the rest is done on a fast host. Our session key 
generation scheme is one of them. Other examples 
include RKEP by Matt Blaze [3], another one by 
Blaze [2], ReMaRK [19] and ARK [18] by Lucks, 
and one by Jakobsson et al. [15]. 


We have chosen our keying scheme because this is 
implemented the fastest on the smartcard we used 
(Cyberflex Access). It is implemented with one 


host. Readers interested in smartcard concepts are advised 
to consult a reference text [9]. 
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smartcard call, in which a hash function is called 
once. RKEP requires one smartcard call with two 
encryption calls and one hash function call. The 
other Blaze requires one smartcard call with one 
encryption call (encryption is more expensive than 
hash function in Cyberflex Access). ReMaRK re- 
quires two smartcard calls with two encryption func- 
tion calls and one hash function call. ARK requires 
two smartcard calls with two random permutation 
calls and two random function calls. Jakobsson re- 
quires one smartcard call with one encryption call. 


Our keying scheme appears to protect a master key 
and generates good session keys. However, not be- 
ing cryptographers, we could not prove our scheme 
to be as secure as the other schemes in this pa- 
per. Whether our scheme is best for SC-CFS or 
we should choose one of the the other schemes is 
under discussion. 


7 Future Direction 
7.1 Administration Tools 


With the current SC-CFS prototype, a user has to 
manually update his master key and PIN via our 
smartcard communication tool called pay [24]. Au- 
tomated tools to do this should be provided. 


7.2 Performance Improvement 


Clearly, performance overhead is a large obstacle 
against wide deployment of SC-CFS. 300 millisec- 
ond overhead per file is acceptable for some appli- 
cations, for example, word processing, but is not 
for others, such as scanning a large number of e- 
mail messages for a string, or a query operation on 
a large database. Therefore, performance improve- 
ment is essential. 


Unfortunately, as shown in Section 5.2, the overhead 
is dominated by individual operations in a smart- 
card, which we, as application developers, cannot 
change. We hope new smartcards or other similar 
devices will achieve much higher performance in the 
near future. 


To improve the performance of SC-CFS with cur- 
rent smartcard technology, it is possible to com- 
promise between “key per directory tree” approach 
(CFS) and “key per file’ approach (SC-CFS). The 
former is more efficient, but the latter is more se- 
cure. Depending on the security and performance 


requirements of an environment, middle ground im- 
plementation may be useful, e.g., “key per n files” 
approach, or caching file keys. 


8 Conclusion 


We have developed SC-CFS, which improves the se- 
curity of CFS by integrating a smartcard as a per- 
sonal secure storage of a key. 


The following three aspects highlight the value of 
this work. 


Improvement to important software. 


As introduced in Section 1, the increasing threat of 
physical attack demands a way to protect secrets 
in a computer. CFS (and all the other file systems 
that protect files through encryption) is a secure 
and seamless solution to this problem. This work 
improves CFS in two important properties: secu- 
rity and convenience. SC-CFS is more secure than 
CFS because (1) the master key is a random num- 
ber instead of a password, (2) the user master key 
is not exposed to the host, and (3) a stolen file key 
can reveal only one file. It is also more convenient 
than CFS because all a user has to remember is a 
short PIN, rather than multiple long passwords. 


Important application for smartcards. 


We believe that widespread deployment of secure 
hardware is essential to the security of computer 
systems. Systems are as secure as the weakest link, 
and reliance on user passwords is often the weak- 
est link. Granted, passwords can be made stronger 
by choosing good ones and by changing them of- 
ten. However, widespread deployment of security- 
critical Internet services requires a human to main- 
tain many passwords: computer login, file system 
authentication, newspaper homepages, e-commerce 
homepages, online banks, web portals, and so on. 
Realistically speaking, it is impossible for a human 
to maintain so many good (therefore hard to re- 
member) passwords. She will end up using the same 
password for many services, or will write the pass- 
words down somewhere. Besides, she does not want 
to type passwords all the time. Smartcards solve 
this problem nicely by securely storing keys. There- 
fore, we wish to contribute to the widespread de- 
ployment of smartcards, and this work is an impor- 
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tant step toward the goal, as secure storage is an 
important and suitable application of a smartcard 
(authentication being another [14]). 


Remark on smartcard performance 


Performance evaluation in Section 5 shows how im- 
portant a fast smartcard is. In recent years, smart- 
cards have matured in terms of functionality and 
reliability. However, we have not seen significant 
performance improvement, even though micropro- 
cessors have sped up by 5 to 10 times. 


9 Availability 


SC-CFS has been tested on Linux 2.2 and OpenBSD 
2.7. The source code of SC-CFS is available at CITI 
homepage: 


http://www.citi.umich.edu/projects/ 
smartcard/sc-cfs.html 
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Abstract 


Content-based publish-subscribe systems are an emerging paradigm for building a range of distributed applications. 
A specific problem in content-based systems is the secure distribution of events to clients subscribing to those 
events. In content-based systems, every event can potentially have a different set of interested subscribers. To 
provide confidentiality guarantee, we would like to encrypt messages so that only interested subscribers can read the 
message. In the worst case, for n clients, there can be 2" subgroups, and each event can go to a potentially different 
subgroup. A major problem is managing subgroup keys so that the number of encryptions required per event can be 
kept low. We first show the difficulties in applying existing group key management techniques to addressing the 
problem. We then propose and compare a number of approaches to reduce the number of encryptions and to increase 
message throughput. We present analytical analysis of described algorithms as well as simulation results. 


1 Introduction 


Many of today’s Internet applications require 
high scalability as well as strict security guarantees. 
This new breed of applications includes large wireless 
delivery services with thousands to millions of clients, 
inter-enterprise supply-chain management applications, 
financial applications, workflow applications, and 
network management. 

Messaging technology has been introduced to 
create much more flexible and scalable distributed 
systems. An emerging paradigm of messaging 
technology is publish-subscribe [B93]. In such 
systems, customers (or subscribers) specify the type of 
content they want to receive via_ subscriptions. 
Publishers publish messages (events), and the publish- 
subscribe system delivers them only to the interested 
subscribers. Publishers are often decoupled from 
subscribers, creating more scalable solutions. Figure 
Ishows a typical publish-subscribe system. Events may 
be delivered via intermediate brokers, who determine 
the set of subscribers that an event should be delivered 
to. Decoupling of publishers and subscribers works well 
for increasing scalability but, as we will see, makes it 
difficult to develop secure solutions. 


This work is supported in part by the IBM Research Partnership 
Award and by the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(DARPA) and Air Force Research Laboratory, Air Force Materiel 
Command, USAF, under agreement number F30602-00-2-0508. The 
U.S. Government is authorized to reproduce and distribute reprints 
for Governmental purposes notwithstanding any copyright annotation 
thereon. The views and conclusions contained herein are those of the 
authors and should not be interpreted as necessarily representing the 
official policies or endorsements, either expressed or implied, of 
DARPA, the Air Force Research Laboratory, or the USS. 
_Government. 


The earliest publish-subscribe systems used 
subject-based subscription [B93, TIBCO]. In such 
systems, every message is labeled by the publisher as 
belonging to one of a fixed set of subjects (also known 
as groups, channels, or topics). Subscribers subscribe 
to all the messages within a particular subject or set of 
subjects. Strength of this approach is the potential to 
easily leverage group-based multicast techniques to 
provide scalability and performance, by assigning each 
subject to a multicast group. In fact, group 
communication can be considered to be a special case 
of subject-based subscription where the subject is the 
name of the group. A significant restriction with 
subject-based publish-subscribe is that the selectivity of 
subscriptions is limited to the predefined subjects. 

An emerging alternative to subject-based 
systems is content-based messaging systems [BCM99, 
C98, CDF, GKP99, KR95, MS97, SA97]. These 
systems support an event schema defining the type of 
information contained in each event (message). For 
example, applications interested in stock trades may use 
the event schema [issue: string, price: 
dollar, volume: integer]. A content-based 
subscription is a predicate against the event schema, 
such as (issue = "IBM” & price < 120 & 
volume > 1000). Only events that satisfy (match) 
the subscription predicate are delivered to the 
subscriber. 

With content-based subscription, subscribers 
have the added flexibility of choosing filtering criteria 
along multiple dimensions, without requiring pre- 
definition of subjects. In the stock trading example, a 
subject-based subscriber could be forced to select trades 
by issue name because those are the only subjects 
available. In contrast, a content-based subscriber is free 
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Fig. 1: An example of a publish-subscribe system. 


to use any orthogonal criterion, such as volume, or 
indeed a predicate on any collection of criteria, such as 
issue, price, and volume. 

The applications listed above require different 
security guarantees. For example, an application 
distributing premium stock reports may require 
confidentiality to make sure that only authorized 
(paying) subscribers can access the data. Integrity may 
be required to ensure that reports have not been 
modified in transit from publishers to subscribers and 
sender authenticity to make sure that fake reports are 
not sent by third parties. The lack of those security 
guarantees in content-based systems has prevented their 
wider use even in applications that could greatly benefit 
from content-based subscriptions. 

The fact that in content-based systems every 
event can potentially go to a different subset of 
subscribers makes efficient implementation of 
confidentiality guarantees difficult. There are a 
possible subsets, where N is the number of subscribers. 
With thousands (tens of thousands or hundreds of 
thousands) of subscribers it is infeasible to setup static 
security groups for every possible subset. Even the use 
of a limited number of intermediate trusted 
servers/brokers to reduce the complexity can leave each 
broker with hundreds or thousands of subscribers, 
making the number of possible groups too large. 

This paper presents and compares several 
algorithms for secure delivery of events from a broker 
to its subscribers. Section 2 states the problem in detail. 
Section 3 presents related work. Section 4 explores a 
number of approaches based on the idea of using and 
caching multiple subgroup keys to address the secure 
end-point delivery problem. We described the use of 
these schemes and also present theoretical analysis of 
many of these approaches. Section 5 describes our 
simulation setup, experiment results and analysis of 
those results. Section 6 discusses the results and 
presents some theoretical bounds on the problem. 
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Finally, Section 7 presents conclusions and directions 
for future work. 


2 Problem Description 

A messaging system routes events from a 
publisher to end-point brokers. The brokers then 
distribute those events to their subscribers. In content- 
based systems, each message could potentially go to a 
different set of subscribers (see Fig. 2). The picture 
shows two events (E; and E2) delivered by the delivery 
system to the broker. Each event is then sent to a 
different subset of subscribers connected to the broker. 
We want to add certain security guarantees to content- 
based systems. The security requirement that we focus 
on in this paper is confidentiality. The system must 
guarantee that only authorized subscribers can read an 
event. Data must be protected from other (not 
authorized) subscribers as well as other malicious users 
on the network. 

This paper describes issues and solutions for 
only a subset of the complex security problem in an 
entire publish-subscribe system. To provide event 
confidentiality, we assume that events are protected on 
their way from a publisher, through the delivery system, 
to the end-point brokers. In this paper, we focus on the 
data security on the last leg from end-point brokers to 
subscribers in an efficient way when each broker may 
have a large number of clients. In this paper, we 
assume that all brokers are trusted and that all 
subscribers and publishers are properly authenticated to 
the system. All subscribers and publishers also have an 
individual symmetric pair-key shared only with their 
broker (generated during the authentication process). 
The issues of security in transit between publishers and 
end-point brokers as well as the issue of broker trust are 
the subjects of our future work. 

The publish-subscribe system allows dynamic 
access control to the events. This means that a 
predicate can be used at event publish time to check the 
set of subscribers who are authorized to receive the 
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Fig. 2: Secure end-point delivery problem. 


event. It is possible for a subscriber to be interested in 
an event (have a subscription for a particular event) but 
not be authorized to read that event (because of 
restrictions from a publisher). To simplify discussion, 
we assume that all interested subscribers are also 
authorized subscribers, i.e., each subscriber is 
authorized to read all events it subscribes to. Dynamic 
access control makes it infeasible to set up static 
security groups as each event can potentially have a 
different set of authorized subscribers (as well as a 
different set of interested subscribers). 

Given the above restrictions and assumptions, 
providing confidentiality in content-based systems in an 
efficient way is non-trivial. Since every event can 
potentially go to a different subset of subscribers, it is 
infeasible (for large numbers of clients) to set-up static 
security groups. The simplest solution would be to 
encrypt each event separately for every subscriber 
receiving the event (using individual subscriber keys). 
For large systems where each broker has thousands of 
subscribers, this could mean hundreds or thousands of 
encryptions per event. An additional performance hit 
involves changing keys for each of the encryptions, 
which drastically slows down encryption algorithms 
like DES [Pub97]. We tested this by encrypting a 
random 64-bit piece of data with DES. We compared 
throughput when continuously encrypting with one key 
and when using 500 different keys on a Pentium III 550 
Mhz machine running Red Hat Linux. The results 
showed.that changing keys for each subscription results 
in throughput as low as 10% of the total throughput 
when using only one key. 

In short, the problem presented here is to 
preserve confidentiality using small number of 
encryptions while distributing events from end-point 
broker to its subscribers. Due to lack of good 
workloads in this area, we consider two extreme 


Scenarios --- (1) where events go to random subgroups 
of subscribers and (2) where there are some popular 
subgroups and some unpopular subgroups. The 
simplest solution is to encrypt each event separately for 
every subscriber receiving the event. This solution 
does not scale to large, high volume systems due to the 
throughput reduction of encryption algorithms like 
DES. This paper explores a number of dynamic 
caching approaches to reduce the number of 
encryptions and to increase message throughput. 


3 Related Work 


Until this point, the problem of efficiently 
delivering events in a confidential manner to only 
interested subscribers has not been addressed in 
content-based systems. However, a related and active 
area of research is secure group communication. 
Specifically, group key management, services are 
closely related to the problem described above. Secure 
group communication systems are usually meant to 
provide secure channel for the exchange of data 
between group members. Secure groups are often 
identified by a session key, known to all group 
members, which is used to encrypt all data sent to the 
group. Key management services are used to facilitate 
member joins and leaves (including expulsions) as well 
as periodic re-keying to ensure validity of the session 
key. 

A related area of work is research on 
broadcast encryption. It was first introduced by Fiat 
and Naor [FN93] in the context of pay-TV. The 
authors presented methods for securely broadcasting 
information such that only a selected subset of users 
can decrypt the information while coalitions of up to k 
unprivileged users learn nothing. Unfortunately, 
schemes presented in [FN93] as well as in extensions 
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found in [BC94, BFMS98, SvT98] require a large 
numbers of keys to be stored at the receivers or large 
broadcast messages. Another problem in the context of 
secure content-based systems is that coalition of more 
than k unprivileged users can decrypt the information. 
Luby and Staddon [LS98] studied the trade-off between 
the number of keys stored in the receivers and the 
transmission length in large and small target receiver 
sets. They prove a lower bound that shows that either 
the transmission must be very long or a prohibitive 
number of keys must be stored in the receivers. An 
extension proposed in [ASWO0] decreases the number 
of keys required and the length of transmissions by 
relaxing the target set. It allows a small fraction of 
users outside the target set to be able to decrypt the 
information. Such scheme may work well for pay-TV 
and similar applications but is unacceptable when 
confidentiality of broadcast information must be 
preserved. 

The problem of secure event delivery from 
end-point brokers to subscribers can be cast as group 
communication with very dynamic membership. Since 
in content-based systems each event goes to a 
potentially different and arbitrary subset of subscribers, 
it is likely that two events arriving one after another go 
to completely different subsets of subscribers. If a 
group communication system were used to distribute 
events from a broker to subscribers, a group would have 
to be reconstructed (possibly entirely) for every event 
arriving at the broker. We describe a number of group 
key management approaches and show that none of the 
existing algorithms was designed to support dynamic 
membership changes that occur in content-based 
systems. The key management techniques for group 
communication are likely to have a large overhead 
when used in content-based system context. 

A simple group key distribution method would 
be to create a pair-key between each subscriber and its 
broker. Whenever there is a membership change, the 
new session key is distributed to each member using its 
pair key. If an event requires a new subgroup of size N, 
this requires N encryptions to send a new session key. 
Since membership in content-based systems can 
potentially change for every event, this cost can be 
high for large groups. 

One of the first attempts at standardizing 
secure multicast, GKMP [HM97a][HM97b] defines a 
protocol under which group session keys can be 
efficiently distributed. In GKMP, after being accepted 
into the group, newly joined members receive a Key 
Encrypting Key (KEK) under which all subsequent 
session keys are delivered. A limitation of this 
approach is that that there is no backward or forward 
secrecy. Anyone with the possession of the KEK can 
potentially access all the past and future session keys. 
The only way in GKMP to provide backward and 
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forward secrecy is to reform the group with a new 
KEK. Obviously, the GKMP protocol does not support 
confidentiality requirements of content-based systems 
where events need to be protected from all but 
interested subscribers for that specific event. 

Mittra’s Jolus system [M97] attempts to 
overcome the problems in scalability of key distribution 
by introducing locally maintained subgroups. Each 
subgroup maintains its own session key, which is 
modified on membership events. Subgroups are 
arranged in a tree hierarchy. This solution is more 
scalable than the simple group key distribution method 
for membership changes. And, in fact, our approach of 
assigning subscribers to brokers is similar to the 
approach of subgrouping in Iolus. However, in the 
worst case, note that the session keys for all the 
subgroups may need to be changed for each event. And 
changing the key in a subgroup could potentially 
require linear number of encryptions in the number of 
subscribers within each subgroup. 

The cost of changing keys in Iolus within 
subgroups can be reduced by making smaller 
subgroups. In the extreme case, for example, a small 
fixed number, K, of subscribers can be assigned to each 
subgroup, irrespective of the total number of 
subscribers, N. In that case, however, one ends up with 
a large number of intermediate servers (N/K) who must 
be trusted with the content of all the events sent via the 
system. We would like to explore solutions that reduce 
the number of servers we trust with event contents to as 
low values as feasible. 

Approaches based on logical key hierarchies 
[WHA98][WGL98][YLOO] provide an _ efficient 
approach to achieving scalable, secure key distribution 
on membership changes in group communication 
systems. A logical key hierarchy (LKH) is singly 
rooted d-ary tree of cryptographic keys (where d is 
usually 2, but can be arbitrary). A trusted session 
leader assigns the interior node keys, and each leaf node 
key is a secret key shared between the session leader’ 
and a single member. Once the group has been 
established, each member knows all the keys along the 
path from their leaf node key and the root. As changes 
in membership occur, re-keying is performed by 
replacing only those keys known (required) by the 
leaving (joining) member. It can be shown that the total 
cost of re-keying in key hierarchies in response to a 
single join or leave scales logarithmically with group 
size [WHA98][WGL98]. If the change in membership 
from the initial tree is O(N), as is the case with a 
random group change, it may require up to O(N log(N)) 
number of encryptions if members are removed (or 
added) individually. We consider that too high. If the 
tree is entirely reconstituted for each event being sent to 
a subgroup of size k, the number of encryptions 
required per event is at least k, which can still be large. 
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Another approach based on LKH uses the 
intermediate keys of the full tree. Instead of rebuilding 
the tree to represent the appropriate subgroup for each 
event, the tree can be searched to find the smallest 
subset of intermediate keys that cover all subscribers 
interested in the particular event. The search process is 
O(N) but the number of encryptions can be much 
smaller than in the tree rebuilding case. We compare 
our algorithms to this scheme in Section 5. 

The VersaKey system [WCS99] extends the 
LKH algorithm by converting the key hierarchy into a 
table of keys, based on binary digits in the identifiers of 
the members. In this scheme, in the case of joins, no 
key distribution to current members is necessary. 
_ However, the VersaKey approach is vulnerable to 
collusion of ejected members. For example, two 
colluding members with complimentary identifiers 
cannot be ejected without simultaneously replacing the 
entire table. It is likely therefore that the table would 
need to be replaced for a large percentage of events 
going through the end-point broker. . 

A number of key agreement protocols (as 
opposed to key distribution approaches outlined above) 
have been suggested in which group keys are created 
from contributions of inputs (or key shares) of desired 
members [ITW82, SSD88, BD94, BW98, STW0OO0, 
KPTOO]. The general approach taken in these protocols 
is to extend the 2-party Diffie-Helman exchange 
protocol to N parties. Due to the contributory nature and 
perfect key independence, most of these protocols 
require exponentiations linear in the number of 
members [Steiner 2000] for most group updates. Kim et 
al unify the notion from key hierarchies and Diffie- 
Helman key exchange to achieve a cost of O(log(N)) 
exponentiations for individual joins; however, the 
number of exponentiations for k joins or leaves will still 
be usually at least linear in k (unless the nodes that are 
leaving happen to be all clustered in the same parts of 
the key tree). Since exponentiation is expensive, these 
protocols are primarily suitable for establishing small 
groups at present and not suitable when group 
membership can change drastically from event to event. 
We thus exclude them for further consideration in this 
paper, and instead focus on approaches based on key 
distribution protocols. 

Since the secure end-point delivery problem is 
only a part of a larger publish-subscribe system, we 
briefly describe related publish subscribe systems as 
well. 





Relatively few event distribution systems 
[W98] allow subscriptions to be expressed as predicates 
over the entire message content. A few noteworthy 
examples of this emerging category are SIENA [C98], 
READY [GKP99], Elvin [SA97], JEDI [CDF], Yeast 
[KR95], GEM [MS97], and Gryphon [BCM99]. All of 
these systems support rich subscription predicates, and 
thus face problems of scalability in their event 
distribution algorithms. None of the above systems 
offers any security features. 

Other, traditionally subject-based, publish- 
subscribe systems are also moving towards richer 
subscription languages. The Java Message Service 
(JMS) [SUN] enables the use of message selectors, 
which are predicates over a set of message properties. 
The OMG Notification Service [OMG] describes 
structured events with a “filterable body” portion. The 
TIB/Rendezvous system [TIBCO] available from the 
TIBCO Corporation has a hierarchy of subjects and 
permits subscription patterns over the resulting 
segmented subject field, also approximating some of 
the richness available with content-based subscription. 

A new version of the Elvin system, Elvin 4 
[SABOO], introduces a notion of keys for security 
[ABHO00]; the details available are sketchy but it 
appears that the correct use and distribution of keys is 
up to the clients and servers, rather than being 
automatically managed by the underlying infrastructure 
based on subscriptions and event contents. 


4 Group Key Caching 


Our main goal is to reduce the number of 
encryptions required to ensure confidentiality when 
sending events from end-point brokers to subscribers. 
This reduction in number of encryptions in turn 
increases event throughput necessary for large and 
scalable systems. Due to the complexity of the problem 
— there are 2" possible subgroups (where N is the 
number of subscribers) and every event can potentially 
go to a different subgroup — this paper explores only 
dynamic caching algorithms. 

Our algorithms are compared to the naive 
solution (described below) and the number of 
encryptions required by the naive solution is our upper 
bound. Our algorithms must use less encryptions than 
the naive algorithm without introducing other 
performance overheads. The naive approach is 
described in figure 3: 





new event E arrives at a broker and is matched to a set of subscribers 
G = [S1, 82, ..., SL] (where S1, ..., SL indicate interested and authorized subscribers) 


generate a new key Kg 
{ Ke } KS1s 


create amessage [{E} xe, 
subscribers $1 through SL 


{Ke} xse, coos 


{Ko}xs,_] and send it to 


Fig. 3: Naive approach. 
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For every event arriving at an end-point broker 
and matching to K subscribers, the naive approach 
needs K encryptions. For a broker with N subscribers, 
and a random distribution of groups (sets of subscribers 
interested in an event), an average event goes to N/2 
subscribers. This means that with 1000 subscribers per 
broker, a broker must on average perform 500 
encryptions per event. 


Our approaches aim to improve on that number. All of 
our dynamic caching algorithms require the broker and 
subscriber to keep a certain size cache. In general, the 
cache stores keys for most popular groups. Cache 
entries have the following format: < G, Kg > 

G is a bit vector identifying which subscribers 
belong to the group and Kg is the key associated with 
the group. Kg is used to encrypt events going to this 
particular set of subscribers. We assume that all 
subscribers have enough resources to cache all 
necessary keys. Subscriber S; must cache every entry < 
Gx, Kx > cached at the broker such that S; e G. In 
practice, subscribers with limited resources may have 
smaller caches. This means that such subscriber may 
not have all the appropriate keys cached at the broker. 
A secure protocol for key request/exchange has to be 
developed to in order for our caching algorithms to 
support subscribers with limited resources. Currently, 
we assume every subscriber has all the cache entries {< 
G, K >|S € G} cached at the broker. 

The next few sections describe each of our 
algorithms in detail. We present theoretical analysis 
and simulation results comparing each of our 
approaches and the naive solution. We also present 
simulation results for LKH-based solution for 
comparison. We derive approximate expressions for 
the average number of encryptions for two different 
distributions of groups: 


Random - each arriving event goes to a random subset 
of subscribers. Every one of the possible 2“ groups has 
the same probability of occurrence. 
Popular Set! — there is a set of groups that happen 
more often than others. An event has a higher 
probability of matching a group from the popular group 
set S. The distribution has the following parameters: 
|S]: the size of set S (Mumber of groups in the 
popular set) 
p: probability that an event matches a group 
from S 
Every event matches a random group from S 
with probability p. Every event matches a totally 
random group with probability (p — 1). 


' The groups are based on subscriptions and therefore it is 


virtually impossible that every one of the 2" possible groups 
has the same probability of occurrence. The popular set 
distribution is meant to better approximate real distribution. 
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To enable simpler derivation, we assume the 
cache to be smart. This means that it caches only 
groups from set S (if cache size is less than or equal to 
S|). In practice, it is possible to closely approximate 
this behavior by using a frequency-based cache. By 
caching groups that occur more frequently, this 
approach would cache groups from set S after long 
enough time (since groups from S happen more 
frequently than other random groups). 

We introduce a measure of average number of 
encryptions per message E. Due to uniform distribution 
of subscribers in a group, the average number of 
subscribers in a group is N/2, so: 


E., =4 


naive 


(1) 


4.1 Simple Caching 


The simplest solution to reducing the number 
of encryptions in the system is to use a plain caching 
scheme. This approach assumes that, based on 
customer subscriptions, many events will go to the 
same subset of subscribers. Creating and caching a 
separate key for those groups would take advantage of 
repeating groups and it would reduce the number of 
encryptions performed at the broker. The major 
parameters affecting the performance of this approach 
are the number of clients, cache size, and the 
distribution of groups. The basic algorithm works as 
follows: 


1. new event E arrives at a broker and is matched toa 
set of subscribers G = [S1 ... SN] 
2. search the current cache 
2.1. if an entry <G, Kg> is found in cache 
e send {E}xg to all subscribers in G 
2.2. if entry <G, Kg> is not found in cache 
e generate a new key Kg 
e create the following message and send 
it to subscribers: 
[{E}xc, {Kehxsi, «1 ‘{Kebxsn ] 
and send it to the set of subscribers G 
e add new entry <G, Kg> to cache 


This approach works well if many events need 
to be delivered to the exact same set of subscribers. We 
present approximate formulas for average numbers of 
encryptions: 

Random distribution: we know that if there 
is a cache hit (incoming event matches a group stored in 
cache), the event only needs to be encrypted once with 
the stored key. If there is a cache miss, then the number 
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Fig. 4: Build-up cache. 


of encryptions is the same as in the naive case. The 
probability of a cache hit is: 
C 
P ho aN (2a) 
Where C is the cache size and N is the number 
of subscribers. The probability of a cache miss is: 


2° iC 
ie (2b) 
From equations 2a and 2b we can get the 
expression for the average number of encryptions per 


message: 


C 2° 2C oN 
E =|| —*1/+| ———*— || Cc <2” 2 


We can see that as the number of subscribers 
gets larger, the simple cache will perform only slightly 
better than the naive approach. For 100 subscribers and 
a cache of size 10,000, this approach averages 50 
encryptions per message (just like the naive solution). 

Popular-set distribution: there are 2 cases: 
whether the group comes from the popular set or not 
(since the smart cache only caches groups from the 
popular set). If the group does not come from the 
popular set (with probability (1-p)) then the average 
number of encryptions is: 


_N 

E np > (3a) 

If the group comes from the popular set, then 
the number of encryptions depends on whether there 
‘was a cache hit or not. Similarly to the simple cache 
with random groups, the average number of encryptions 


for groups coming from the popular set is: 


Pel ee C <|S| Gb) 
" (S| |S] 2 


Combining equations 4a and 4b, we get the 
expression for average number of encryptions with 
simple cache and popular set distribution: 


E = oleae) (Sea) 


C<S| (3) 


For the same parameters as in the random 
distribution case and the popular set of size 10,000 and 
probability p = .9, simple cache requires only 6 
encryptions on average. 


4.2 Build-up Cache 


This algorithm extends the simple caching approach. 
The base of this solution is an observation that many 
groups are subsets of other, larger groups. In other 
words, larger groups can often be constructed by 
combining smaller groups. The algorithm takes 
advantage of this observation by performing partial 
cache matching. It searches for subsets of a given 
group G trying to reconstruct G using a number of 
smaller groups already in the cache. Figure 4 shows the 
basic idea behind the algorithm. Optimally, the 
algorithm would try to find a minimum number of 
groups from cache that completely cover group G. This 
would make the algorithm intractable. We use a 
heuristic that reduces the complexity of the search 
process to O(C), where C is the size of the cache. We 
search the cache from largest to smallest entries based 
on the assumption that finding a larger matching group 
will lead to a better overall match. The details are as 
follows: 


1. new event E arrives at a broker and is matched to 
a set of subscribers G 

2. search the cache for subgroups of G, starting 
from largest size groups 


2.1. if a full match is found (entry < G, Kg > is 
found in cache) 
e send {E}xg to all subscribers in G 

2.2. if a partial match is found (< Gl, Kg: > 


where G1 Cc G and G1 # G) 
e store < G1, Kg; >in a temporary set S 
e take the difference of G,ey, = G— Gl 
3. Repeat 2 until G,. = @ or there are no more 
entries in cache to search 
4. if amatch for Gis not found in cache 
e® save new entry in cache as in step 2.2 of 
the simple algorithm 


Due to complexity, we cannot present a 
derivation of a formula for the average number of 
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encryptions for the build-up cache at this time. We 
compare this approach to other algorithms in a set of 
simulations presented in section 5. 


4.3 Clustered Cache 


A known technique for reducing complexity of 
certain problems is clustering [reference]. There are 2" 
possible groups and the above approaches may require 
very large cache sizes when the number of subscribers 
grows into thousands. This section describes a new 
clustered cache technique, which needs much smaller 
number of encryptions than the first two algorithms. 

For a server with N clients, we divide the set 
of clients into K clusters. The server has to keep K 
separate cluster caches, but those caches can be much 
smaller than the caches from section 4.1 and 4.2. Each 
cluster cache holds entries of the same format as the 
simple and buildup caches (< G, Kg >), but G only 
consists of subscribers belonging to the particular 
cluster. The algorithm works in the following way: 


1. newevent E arrives at a broker and is matched 
to a set of subscribers G 
2. Gis divided into K subsets according to the 
cluster choices (G;, Gp, ..., Gx) 
3. for each cluster 
3.1. search cluster cache for the appropriate 
group (one of G,; through Gx) 
e the algorithm works as the simple 
cache approach for each cluster 
e send message to the appropriate 
group in the cluster 
e add new entries to cluster cache as 
dictated by the simple algorithm 


An event has to be encrypted separately for 
each cluster. Assuming a cache hit in every cluster, an 
event has to be encrypted K times. 

An interesting issue in this algorithm is the 
choice of clusters. A simple solution is to assign 
subscribers to clusters randomly (or according to 
subscriber ids: first X subscribers to cluster 1, next X to 
cluster 2, etc.). Another approach would be to assign 
clusters based on subscription similarity. Subscribers 
with similar subscriptions would be assigned to the 
same cluster. 

We calculate the average number of 
encryptions per each cluster and multiply it by the 
number of clusters to get the total. A cluster of size Nx, 
with individual cache of size C; is very much like the 
simple cache from previous section. We present 
approximate formulas for random distribution only. 
Derived from equation 2, the average number of 
encryptions per cluster is: 
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The average number of encryptions for 
clustered cache is FE; * K, so: 


Nx 
pe (Se n1)o{ Sen e) ia 





Ox QNk 2 
Cua) (4) 


To simplify derivation and the resulting 
formulas we do not account for the fact that some 
clusters may have no subscribers matching a particular 
event, therefore reducing the number of encryptions. 
Equation 4 gives us an upper bound on the average 
number of encryptions for the clustered cache and 
random group distribution. For the same parameters as 
in the previous algorithms, the clustered cache requires 
at most 11 encryptions on average. 

Next section describes an algorithm combining 
clustered and simple caches that combines the 
advantages of both approaches. 


4.4 Clustered-Popular Cache 


The clustered cache works well in a generic 
case of random groups. It doesn’t take advantage of the 
fact that some groups occur more frequently, as in the 
popular-set distribution. The clustered-popular 
algorithm was designed to enhance clustered cache with 
support for frequently occurring (popular) groups. The 
basic idea is to combine clustered cache with simple 
cache in one. For each event, both caches are checked. 
If there is no hit in the simple part of the cache, the 
clustered approach is used to reduce the number of 
encryptions. The algorithm works as follows: 


1. newevent E arrives at a broker and is matched 
to a set of subscribers G 
2. search the simple cache 
2.1. if an entry <G, Kg> is found in cache 
e send {E}xg to all subscribers in G 
2.2. if entry <G, Kg> is not found in cache 
e generate new key Kg and add new 
entry <G, K,> to cache 
e search the clustered cache as in 
section 4.3 
e send messages to the appropriate 
group in each cluster 


We derive formulas for average number of 
encryptions for both random and_ popular-set 
distributions of groups. The formulas are based on the 
appropriate formulas for simple and clustered cache 
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Fig. 5: Formulas for numbers of encryptions. 
approaches. We present the derivation separately for | S | t= 
both group distributions. Pop = (6c) 
Random distribution: if there is hit in the |S | 


simple part of the cache, we need only 1 encryption. 
Otherwise, the number of encryptions is the same as in 
the clustered cache. Here, C is the size of the simple 
part of the cache and Cx is the size of clusters in the 
clustered part of the cache. We assume the following 
two conditions: 

C, <2™* and CS 2" 

With those conditions, the approximate 
formulas for the average number of encryptions are 
shown in figure 5, equation 5. 

Popular distribution: We know that if the 
group does not come from the popular set (probability 
(1 - p)), there is no hit in the simple part of the cache 
(smart cache and we assume that C < |S|). In this case, 
the average number of encryptions is based only on the 
clustered part of the cache (figure 5, equation 6a). 

If the group comes from the popular set then 
there is a hit in the simple cache with probability 


wes 
Pos = 
|S | 
In case of simple cache miss, clustered cache 
is checked with probability 


(6b) 
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The average number of encryptions when a 
group comes form the popular set S is shown in figure 
5, equation 6d 


Combination of equations 6a and 6d gives us a 
formula for the average number of encryptions for the 
clustered-popular cache and _ popular-set group 
distribution (figure 5, equation 6). 

Table 1 shows average numbers of encryptions 
calculated using formulas derived above for two 
different sets of parameters. The clustered-popular 
approach always uses half of the cache for the simple 
part and second half for the clustered part. The small 
set has the following parameters: there are 100 clients 
and cache size is 10,000 entries. The clustered 
approach uses 10 clusters of 10 subscribers each with 
cluster cache size of 1000. The clustered-popular cache 
uses 11 clusters of about 9 subscribers each. The 
popular set distribution uses a set of 10,000 groups and 
probability p = .9. The large set has the following 
parameters: there are 1,000 clients and cache size is 
100,000 entries. The clustered cache uses 100 clusters 
of 10 subscribers. The clustered-popular cache uses 
114 clusters of 8 or 9 subscribers each. The popular set 
has 100,000 groups and probability p = .8. 
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Table 1: Calculated average numbers of encryptions 


Clustered-popular cache performs best in the 


large set and the popular-set group distribution. Next 
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section shows that the clustered-popular approach 
outperforms other algorithms as the size of the cache 
increases. The actual numbers for both clustered 
algorithms should be lower than the theoretical values. 
This is because we did not account for the fact that for 
some events, not all clusters will have interested 
subscribers. This was done to simplify derivation. 
Also, the values for simple cache should be higher 


random groups - 


encryptions per message 


400 600 


because of our assumption of smart cache. We were 
not able to approach the smart cache because of the size 
of our sample in the simulations. 


5 Simulations 


We ran a number of simulations to confirm our 
theoretical results as well as to compare the simple, 
clustered, and clustered-popular approaches to the 
build-up cache as well as to an LKH-based approach 
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Fig. 6: Number of encryptions, cache size 10,000. 
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Fig. 7: Number of encryptions, cache size 20,000. 


presented for comparison. The LKH based approach 
works by creating a hierarchical tree of keys. When an 
event arrives at broker and is matched to a group of 


subscribers G, the tree is searched, bottom-up, for keys. 


that are common to as many as possible subscribers 
from G but are not know to subscribers not in G. The 
LKH-based scheme corresponds to a fixed cache size — 
the key tree only changes with changes in the number 
of subscribers. We ran a number of simulations testing 
different parameter settings. Each simulation consisted 
of 15,000 events. All caches were warm. We show 
results for both, random and popular-set, group 
distributions. The number of clusters used by the 
cluster-based algorithms depends on the number of 
clients. When solving equation 4 for the number of 
clusters K, we get the optimal number of clusters when 


2** =C x (Nx is the number of clients per clusters 
and Cx is the cluster cache size). We chose the largest 


K which gave 2"* >C x- We used the same method 


to determine number of clusters for the clustered 
popular approach. 

Figure 6 shows results for cache size 10,000, 
and figure 7 shows results for cache size 20,000. 
Figure 7 shows results for only the clustered, clustered- 
popular, and LKH-based approaches. 

The clustered-popular is the only algorithm 
that performs differently with popular-set group 
distribution. We can see that clustered, clustered- 
popular, and LKH-based algorithms outperform the 
simple and build-up caches for random groups. In the 
case of popular-set distribution, all perform similarly 
with LKH-based approach being the worst. When the 
cache size is increased to 20,000, the clustered 
approaches clearly outperform the LKH-based 
algorithm. Figure 8 shows the effect of increasing 
cache size on the number of encryptions required by 
each algorithm for different group distributions. The 





results (except for the LKH-based approach, which is 
based on simulation results) in this figure are based on 
the approximate formulas derived in section 4. As we 
can see, clustered and clustered-popular approaches are 
similar with random group distribution, but the 
clustered-popular algorithm clearly outperforms all 
other solutions when the popular-set distribution is 
used. In order to make judgments about usefulness of 
any of these algorithms, we need to relate number of 
encryptions to a performance measure like throughput. 
We claimed that algorithms that reduce the number of 
encryptions required are desirable because large 
number of encryptions per message reduces message 
throughput at the broker. We measured throughput of 
the DES algorithm depending on the number of 
encryptions per message to show that this is the case. 
We ran a number of experiments encrypting an 8-byte 
piece of data. We varied the number of different keys 
used. We used the DES algorithm on a 550Mhz 
Pentium III running RedHat Linux operating system. 
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Fig. 8: Effects of cache size on the number of encryptions. 
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Fig. 9: Message throughput as a function of the number of 
encryptions per message. 


The results of our experiment are showed in 
fig. 9. The adverse effect of number of encryptions on 
throughput is clearly visible. Based on our results, we 
see that clustered-popular has higher throughput than 
LKH-based approach by approximately 100% in the 
case of popular-set distribution and by about 33% in the 
case of random group distribution. Clustered-popular is 
also about 50% better than clustered algorithm for 
popular-set distribution, it, however, underperforms 
clustered algorithm by about 10-20% in the case of 
random distribution. The LKH-based approach also has 
approximately 40% lower throughput than the clustered 
algorithms. 


6 Discussion 


We can draw the following conclusions from 
the above results: 


™ clustering of users into an appropriate number 
of subgroups can substantially reduce the 
number of encryptions required for both the 
random case and the popular case. 

™ caching added to clustering can further reduce 
the number of encryptions substantially (with 
corresponding increase in message 
throughput). 

™ build-up cache, where previously cached keys 
are used to generate new keys, has remarkably 
little effect on number of encryptions required 
over simple cache, besides being more 
expensive to search when for entries that 
should be used to generate a new key. 


The LKH scheme performed better than the 
simple cache for the random case despite the fact that 


_ the LKH scheme essentially requires a fixed amount of 


it ng 8 SS SSS SSS 
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storage for a given number of clients (e.g., 1999 
individual and internal group keys for 1000 clients), but 
not as well as clustering schemes. LKH scheme can 
also be more expensive to use in terms of search costs - 
-- algorithmically, finding an optimal cover of LKH 
keys for a new subgroup usually takes more steps than 
searching the cluster-cache. 

The reduction over simple caching and LKH 
that we considered appears to be asymptotically a 
constant factor for the same size cache. A question that 
arises is whether it is possible to do reduce the number 
of encryptions to O(log N) per event in the worst case, 
by either using multiple static LKH trees or by using a 
large cache. The answer appears to be no as the 
following analysis shows unless the cache size is 
exponential in the number of clients. Since the internal 
nodes of an LKH tree can also be considered to be 
cache entries, the result also says that an exponential 
number of LKH trees are required to reduce the worst- 
case bound on the number of encryptions to be 
O(log(N)) per event. In the analysis below, we only 
consider the situation where generating a group key for 
a new event uses an optimal combination of existing 
keys in the cache. 

Suppose the cache size is S. If we are allowed - 
to pick at most p entries from the cache to form any 
subgroup, the maximum number of subgroups that can 
be formed from this cache is bounded by: 

gP 

But, there are 2‘ subgroups that need to be 
formed, given N clients. Therefore, if each potential 
subgroup needs to be formed using at most p cache 
entries, the following must hold: 


Ss? 22" 
Therefore, 
plog,S2N 
Or S>2° 


The above result tells us that if p is any 
sublinear function of N (e.g., O(ln N) or Of VN)), the 
size of the cache must grow exponentially in N to 
guarantee that each event can be sent securely using at 
most p encryptions. 

So, it appears that the worst-case number of 
encryptions for an event will need to be linear in N for 
reasonably sized caches, but one can try to improve the 
constant of proportionality, as we have tried to do in 
this paper. Note that this result applies only if a new 
event needs to be encrypted individually using existing 
(potentially multiple) group keys. An open question is 
whether one can do better if one allows an event to be 
encrypted multiple times; e.g., send a message 
encrypted under both keys kl and k2, to send the 
message to only those members who possess both k1 
and k2. Another open question is whether sublinear 
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amortized bounds can be achieved without exponential- 
size caches. We leave the analysis of these questions to 
future work. 


7 Conclusion and Future Work 


There is a growing need for security solutions 
for content-based systems. This paper identifies the 
“secure end-point delivery’ problem and explores a 
number of possible solutions. We are concerned with 
providing confidentiality when sending events from 
brokers to subscribers. The problem is that in content- 
based systems, every event can potentially have a 
different set of interested subscribers. There are 2” 
possible subsets, where N is the number of subscribers. 
With thousands of subscribers it is infeasible to setup 
Static security groups for every possible subset. 

A number of key management systems for 
group communication solve a similar problem but none 
of them was designed to handle the dynamic nature of 
content-based event delivery. We explored a number of 
dynamic caching approaches. A simple solution is to 
encrypt each event separately for each interested 
subscriber; however this requires a large number of 
encryptions for large sets of subscribers. Our main goal 
is to reduce the number of encryptions required to 
preserve confidentiality while sending events only to 
interested subscribers. The number of encryptions is 
important because it translates directly into message 
throughput (see figure 9). 

All of our approaches use a dynamic caching 
scheme, where the broker and subscribers must cache 
subgroup keys. Each cache entry has a format < G, K 
>, where G identifies the set of subscribers belonging to 
a subgroup and K is a key associated with the subgroup. 
All secure communication intended for all subscribers 
in G can be encrypted using key K. Through 
theoretical analysis and simulation results, we show that 
our clustered and clustered-popular approaches perform 
better as cache size increases. Both cluster-based 
algorithms outperform LKH-based solution for most 
cases. Clustered-popular algorithm performs especially 
well in the case of the popular-set group distribution. 
We also show that it is impossible to achieve sublinear 
encryptions growth for a large class of algorithms, even 
with using multiple LKH trees, without an exponential 
number of LKH trees or exponential-sized caches in the 
number of subscribers per broker. 

Our results show that cluster-based algorithms 
can be a practical solution to the end-point delivery 
problem. They do not impose heavy overhead as hash 
tables can be used for cache lookup. The cache size 
requirement on the subscriber side is also lower than 
the simple cache or build-up cache algorithms. In the 
case of the clustered cache, each subscriber only needs 


C, cache entries, where C K = £ . Cis the total cache 


size at the broker, K is the number of clusters and Cx is 
the size of one cluster part of cache. If client resources 
are limited, a protocol for key request/exchange is 
needed for a subscriber to request appropriate keys 
from the broker. 

We plan to investigate the effect of providing 
integrity and sender authentication on message 
throughput in the future. Efficient sender 
authentication in the context of content-based systems 
is a non-trivial problem. Throughout the paper we 
make an assumption that brokers are trusted. Every 
broker in the system has the ability to read every event. 
We are investigating the impact of non-universal broker 
trust on the design of algorithms. 
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Abstract 


We present a new approach to fast certificate re- 
vocation centered around the concept of an on-line 
semi-trusted mediator (SEM). The use of a SEM in 
conjunction with a simple threshold variant of the 
RSA cryptosystem (mediated RSA) offers a num- 
ber of practical advantages over current revocation 
techniques. Our approach simplifies validation of 
digital signatures and enables certificate revocation 
within legacy systems. It also provides immediate 
revocation of all security capabilities. This paper 
discusses both the architecture and implementation 
of our approach as well as performance and compat- 
ibility with the existing infrastructure. Our results 
show that threshold cryptography is practical for 
certificate revocation. 


1 Introduction 


We begin this paper with an example to illustrate 
the premise for this work. Consider an organization 
— industrial, government or military — where all em- 
ployees (referred to as users) have certain authori- 
ties and authorizations. We assume that a modern 
Public Key Infrastructure (PKI) is available and all 
users have digital signature, as well as encryption, 
capabilities. In the course of performing routine ev- 
eryday tasks users take advantage of secure applica- 
tions such as email, file transfer, remote log-in and 
web browsing. 


Now suppose that a trusted user (Alice) does some- 
thing that warrants immediate revocation of her se- 
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curity privileges. For example, Alice might be fired, 
or she may suspect that her private key has been 
compromised. Ideally, immediately following revo- 
cation, Alice should be unable to perform any se- 
curity operations and use any secure applications. 
Specifically, this means: 


- Alice cannot read secure (private) email. This 
includes encrypted email that is already resid- 
ing on Alice’s email server. Although encrypted 
email may be basically delivered (to Alice’s email 
server), she cannot decrypt it. 

— Alice cannot generate valid digital signatures on 
any further messages. (However, signatures gen- 
erated by Alice prior to revocation may need to 
remain valid.) 

— Alice cannot authenticate herself to corporate 
servers. 


In Section 7, we discuss current revocation tech- 
niques and demonstrate that the above require- 
ments are impossible to satisfy with these tech- 
niques. Most importantly, current techniques do not 
provide immediate revocation. 


1.1 The SEM architecture. 


Our approach to immediate revocation of security 
capabilities is called the SEM architecture. It is easy 
to use and its presence is transparent to peer users 
(those that encrypt messages and verify signatures). 
The basic idea is as follows: 


We introduce a new entity, referred to as a SEM 


(SEcurity Mediator). A SEM is an online semi- 
trusted server. To sign or decrypt a message, Al- 
wce must first obtain a message-specific token from 
the SEM. Without this token Alice cannot use her 
private key.! To revoke Alice’s ability to sign or de- 


1 The exact description of the token is in Section 2. 
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crypt, the security administrator instructs the SEM 
to stop issuing tokens for Alice’s public key. At that 
instant, Alice’s signature and/or decryption capa- 
bilities are revoked. For scalability reasons, a SEM 
serves many users. 


We emphasize that the SEM architecture is trans- 
parent to peer users: with SEM’s help, Alice can 
generate a standard RSA signature, and decrypt 
standard messages encrypted with her RSA public 
key. Without SEM’s help, she cannot perform ei- 
ther of these operations. The SEM architecture is 
implemented using threshold RSA [3] as described 
in section 2. 


To experiment with this architecture we imple- 
mented it using OpenSSL [12]. SEM is implemented 
as a daemon process running on a server. We de- 
scribe our implementation, the protocols used to 
communicate with the SEM, and give performance 
results in Sections 5 and 6. 


We also built a plug-in for the Eudora client en- 
abling users to send signed email. All signatures are 
generated with SEM’s help (see [15]). Consequently, 
signing capabilities can be easily revoked. 


1.2 Decryption and signing in the SEM 
architecture 


We now describe in more detail how decryption and 
signing is done in the SEM architecture: 


— Decryption: suppose Alice wishes to decrypt an 
email message using her private key. Recall that en- 
crypted email is composed of two parts: (1) a short 
header containing a message-key encrypted using 
Alice’s public key, and (2) the body contains the 
email message encrypted using the message-key. To 
decrypt, Alice first sends the short header to her 
SEM. SEM responds with a short token. This to- 
ken enables Alice to read her email. However, it 
contains no useful information to anyone but Alice. 
Hence, communication with the SEM does not have 
to be protected or authenticated. We note that in- 
teraction with the SEM is fully managed by Alice’s 
email reader and does not require any intervention 
on Alice’s part. This interaction does not use Al- 
ice’s private key. If Alice wants to read her email 
offline, the interaction with the SEM takes places at 
the time Alice’s email client downloads Alice’s email 
from the email server. 
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~ Signatures: suppose Alice wishes to sign a mes- 
sage using her private key. She sends a hash of the 
message to the SEM which, in turn, responds with 
a short token enabling Alice to generate the signa- 
ture. As with decryption, this token contains no 
useful information to anyone but Alice; therefore, 
the interaction with the SEM is not encrypted or 
authenticated. 


Note that all interaction with the SEM involves very 
short messages. 


1.3. Other benefits of using a SEM 


Our initial motivation for introducing a SEM is to 
enable immediate revocation of Alice’s key. We 
point out that the SEM architecture provides two 
additional benefits over standard revocation tech- 
niques: (1) simplified signature validation, and (2) 
enabling revocation in legacy systems. These bene- 
fits apply when the following semantics for validat- 
ing digital signatures are used: 


Binding signature semantics: a digital signature 
is considered valid if the certificate associated with 
the signature was valid at the time the signature 
was issued. 


A consequence of binding signature semantics is 
that all signatures issued prior to certificate revo- 
cation are valid. Binding semantics are natural in 
business contracts. For example, suppose Alice and 
Bob enter into a contract. They both sign the con- 
tract at time 7’. Bob begins to fulfill the contract 
and incurs certain costs in the process. Now, sup- 
pose at time JT” > T,, Alice revokes her own certifi- 
cate. Is the contract valid at time T’? Using binding 
semantics, Alice is still bound to the contract since 
it was signed at time T' when her certificate was still 
valid. In other words, Alice cannot nullify the con- 
tract by causing her own certificate to be revoked. 


(We note that binding semantics are inappropriate 
in some scenarios. For example, if a certificate is 
obtained from a CA under false pretense, e.g., Alice 
masquerading as Bob, the CA should be allowed to 
declare at any time that all signatures ever issued 
under that certificate are invalid.) 


Implementing binding signature semantics with ex- 
isting revocation techniques is complicated, as dis- 
cussed in Section 7. Whenever Bob verifies a signa- 
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ture generated by Alice, Bob must also verify that 
Alice’s certificate was valid at the time the signature 
was issued. In fact, every verifier of Alice’s signa- 
ture must perform this certificate validation step. 
However, unless a trusted timestamping service is 
involved in generating all of Alice’s signatures, Bob 
cannot trust the timestamp provided by Alice in her 
signatures. 


Implementing binding semantics with the SEM ar- 
chitecture is trivial. To validate Alice’s signature, a 
verifier need only verify the signature itself. There 
is no need to check the status of Alice’s certificate.? 
Indeed, once Alice’s certificate is revoked she can 
no longer generate valid signatures. Therefore, the 
mere existence of the signature implies that Alices’s 
certificate was valid at the time the signature was 
issued. 


The above discussion brings out two additional ben- 
efits of a SEM over existing revocation techniques, 
assuming binding semantics are sufficient. 


~ Simplified signature validation. Verifiers need not 
validate the signer’s certificate. The existence of a 
(verifiable) signature is, in itself, a proof of signa- 
ture’s validity. 


— Enabling revocation in legacy systems. Consider 
legacy systems doing signature verification. Often, 
such systems have no certificate validation capa- 
bilities. For example, old browsers (e.g., Netscape 
3.0) verify server certificates without any means for 
checking certificate revocation status. In SEM ar- 
chitecture, certificate revocation is provided with- 
out any change to the verification process in these 
legacy systems. (The only aspect that needs chang- 
ing is the signature generation process. However, 
we note that, often, only a few entities generate sig- 
natures, e.g., CAs and servers.) 


2 Mediated RSA 


We now describe in detail how the SEM interacts 
with users to generate tokens. The proposed SEM 


architecture is based on a variant of RSA which 
we call Mediated RSA (mRSA). The main idea in 


2'We are assuming here that revocation of Alice’s key is 
equavalent to revocation of Alice’s certificate. In general, 
however, Alice’s certificate may encode many rights, not just 
the right to use her key(s). It is then possible to revoke only 
some of these rights while not revoking the entire certificate. 


mRSA is to split each RSA private key into two 
parts using threshold RSA [3]. One part is given to 
a user while the other is given to a SEM. If the user 
and the SEM cooperate, they employ their respec- 
tive half-keys in a way that is functionally equivalent 
to (and indistinguishable from) standard RSA. The 
fact that the private key is not held in its entirety by 
any one party is transparent to the outside world, 
l.e., to the those who use the corresponding public 
key. Also, knowledge of a half-key cannot be used 
to derive the entire private key. Therefore, neither 
the user nor the SEM can decrypt or sign a mes- 
sage without mutual consent. (A single SEM serves 
a multitude of users.) 


2.1 mRSA in detail 


Public Key. As in RSA, each user (U;) has a pub- 
lickey EK; = (n;,e;) where the modulus n; is prod- 
uct of two large primes p; and q; and e; is an integer 
relatively prime to ¢(n;). 


Secret Key. As in RSA, there exists a corre- 
sponding secret key DK; = (ni, d;) where d;*e; = 1 
(mod ¢(n;)). However, as mentioned above, no one 
has possession of d;. Instead, d; is effectively split 
into two parts d/ and d?°” which are held by the 
user U; and a SEM, respectively. The relationship 
among them is: 


d; = dj*" + d; mod ¢(n) 


mRSA Key Setup. Recall that, in RSA, 
each user generates its own modulus n; and 
a public/secret key-pair. In mRSA, a trusted 
party (most likely, a CA) takes care of all key 
setup. In particular, it generates a distinct set: 
{pi, qi, €:, and d;,d#°™} for each user. The first 
four are generated in the same manner as in stan- 
dard RSA. The fifth value, d?°™, is a random inte- 
ger in the interval [1,n;]. The last value is set as: 
d; = d; — dj°™. 


After CA computes the above values, d*™ is se- 
curely communicated to a SEM and d¥ ~ to the user 
U;. The details of this step are elaborated in Sec- 
tion 5. 


mRSA Signatures. A user generates a signature 
on a message m as follows: 
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1. The user U; first sends a hash of the message m 
to the appropriate SEM. 

— SEM checks that U; is not revoked and, if 
so, computes a partial signature PSsem = 
m4” (mod n;) and replies with it to the user. 
This PSsem is the token enabling signature 
generation. 

~ concurrently, U; computes PS, = m* (mod 
ni) 

2. U; receives PS;em and computes m’ = (PSsem * 

PS,)* (modn,). If m’ = m, the signature is set 

to: (PSsem * PSy) =m (mod nj). 


Note that in Step 2 the user U; validates the re- 
sponse from the SEM. Signature verification is iden- 
tical to that in standard RSA. 


mRSA Encryption. The encryption process is 
identical to that in standard RSA. (In other words, 
ciphertext is computed as c = m*: (modn;) where 
m is an appropriately padded plaintext, e.g., using 
OAEP.) Decryption, on the other hand, is very sim- 
ilar to signature generation above. 


1. upon obtaining an encrypted message c, user U; 
sends it to the appropriate SEM. 


— SEM checks that U; is not revoked and, if 
so, computes a partial cleartext PCsem = 
c4°" (modn;) and replies to the user. 

— concurrently, U; computes PC, = c* (mod 

ni). 

2. U; receives PCsem and computes c’ = (PCsem * 
PC,,)®' (modn;). If c’ = c, the cleartext mes- 
sage is: (PC'sem * PCy) = ct 


2.2 Notable Features 


As mentioned earlier, mRSA is only a slight mod- 
ification of the RSA cryptosystem. However, at a 
higher, more systems level, mRSA affords some in- 
teresting features. 


CA-based Key Generation. Recall that, in 
RSA, a private/public key-pair is typically gener- 
ated by its intended owner. In mRSA the key-pair is 
typically generated by a CA, implying that the CA 
knows the private keys belonging to all users. In the 
global Internet this is clearly undesirable. However, 
in a medium-sized organization this “feature” pro- 
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vides key escrow. For example, if Alice is fired, the 
organization can still access her work-related files 
by obtaining her private key from the CA. 


If key escrow is undesirable, it is easy to extend the 
system in a way that no entity ever knows Alice’s 
private key (not even Alice or the CA). To do so, we 
can use a technique due to Boneh and Franklin [2] 
to generate an RSA key-pair so that the private key 
is shared by a number of parties since its creation 
(see also [4]). This technique has been implemented 
in [8]. It can be used to generate a shared RSA key 
between Alice and the SEM so that no one knows 
the full private key. Our initial implementation does 
not use this method. Instead, the CA does the full 
key setup. 


Immediate Revocation. The notoriously dif- 
ficult revocation problem is greatly simplified in 
mRSA. In order to revoke a user’s public key, it suf- 
fices to notify that user’s SEM. Each SEM merely 
maintains a list of revoked users which is consulted 
upon every service request. Our implementation 
uses standard X.509 Certificate Revocation Lists 
(CRL’s) for this purpose. 


Transparency. mRSA is completely transparent 
to those who encrypt data for mRSA users and 
those who verify signatures produced by mRSA 
users. To them, mRSA appears indistinguishable 
from standard RSA. Furthermore, mRSA certifi- 
cates are identical to standard RSA certificates. 


Coexistence. mRSA’s built-in revocation ap- 
proach can co-exist with the traditional, explicit 
revocation approaches. For example, a CRL- or a 
CRT-based scheme can be used in conjunction with 
mRSA in order to accommodate existing implemen- 
tations that require verifiers (and encryptors) to 
perform certificate revocation checks. 


CA Communication. CA remains an off-line en- 
tity. mRSA certificates, along with private half-keys 
are distributed to the user and SEM-s in an off- 
line manner. This follows the common certificate 
issuance and distribution paradigm. In fact, in our 
implementation (Section 5) there is no need for the 
CA and the SEM to ever communicate directly. 
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No Authentication. mRSA does not require any 
explicit authentication between a SEM and a user. 
Instead, a user implicitly authenticates a SEM by 
verifying its own signature (or encryption) as de- 
scribed in Section 2.1. In fact, signature and en- 
cryption verification steps assure the user of the in- 
tegrity of the communication with the SEM. 


3 Architecture 


The overall architecture is made up of three compo- 
nents: CA, SEM, and user. 


A single CA governs a (small) number of SEMs. 
Each SEM, in turn, serves many users. The assign- 
ment of users to SEMs is assumed to be handled 
off-line by a security administrator. A user may be 
served by multiple SEM’s. 


Our CA component is a simple add-on to the exist- 
ing CA and is thus considered an off-line entity. For 
each user, the CA component takes care of generat- 
ing an RSA public key, a corresponding RSA public 
key certificate and a pair of half-keys (one for the 
user and one for the SEM) which, when combined, 
form the RSA private key. The respective half-keys 
are then delivered, out-of-band, to the interested 
parties. 


The user component consists of the client library 
that provides the mRSA sign and mRSA decrypt 
operations. (As mentioned earlier, the verify and 
encrypt operations are identical to standard RSA.) 
It also handles the installation of the user’s creden- 
tials at the local host. 


The SEM component is the critical part of the ar- 
chitecture. Since a single SEM serves many users, 
performance, fault-tolerance and physical security 
are of paramount concern. The SEM is basically a 
daemon process that processes requests from its con- 
stituent users. For each request, SEM consults its 
revocation list and refuses to help sign (or decrypt) 
for any revoked users. A SEM can be configured to 
operate in a stateful or stateless model. The former 
involves storing per user state (half-key and certifi- 
cate) while, in the latter, no per user state is kept, 
however, some extra processing is incurred for each 
user request. The tradeoff is fairly clear: per user 
state and fast request handling versus no state and 
somewhat slower request handling. 


We now describe the SEM architecture in more de- 
tail. A user’s request is initially handled by the SEM 
controller where the packet format is checked. Next, 
the request is passed on to the client manager which 
performs a revocation check. If the requesting user 
is not revoked, the request is handled depending on 
the SEM state model. If the SEM is stateless, it 
expects to find the so-called SEM bundle in the re- 
quest. This bundle, as discussed in more detail later, 
contains the mRSA half-key, d?=™, encrypted (for 
the SEM, using its public key) and signed (by the 
CA). The bundle also contains the RSA public key 
certificate for the requesting user. Once the bun- 
dle is verified, the request is handled by either the 
MRSAsign Or MRSAdecrypt Component. In case of the 
appropriate signature request, the optional times- 
tamping service is invoked. If the SEM maintains 
user state, the bundle is expected only in the ini- 
tial request. The same process as above is followed, 
however, the SEM’s half-key and the user’s certifi- 
cate are stored locally. In subsequent user requests, 
the bundle (if present) is ignored and local state is 
used instead. 


The administrator communicates with the SEM via 
the admin interface. The interface enables the ad- 
ministrator to manipulate the revocation list. 


4 Security of the SEM architecture 


We now briefly summarize the security features of 
mRSA and the SEM architecture. 


First, consider an attacker trying to subvert a user 
(Alice). The attacker’s goal is to decrypt a message 
sent to Alice or to forge Alice’s signature on a cer- 
tain message. Recall that the token sent back to 
Alice is t = x#°" mod N for some value of z. The 
attacker sees both z and the token t. In fact, since 
there is no authentication of the user’s request to the 
SEM, the attacker can obtain this t for any z of its 
choice. We claim that this information is of no use 
to an attacker. After all, d°°™ is just a random num- 
ber in [1, n] independent of the rest of the attacker’s 
view. More precisely, we argue that any attack pos- 
sible with the SEM architecture is also possible when 
the user uses standard RSA. This statement can be 
proven using a simulation argument. In attacking 
standard RSA one can simulate the SEM (by pick- 
ing a random integer d**™ in [1, n]) and thus use the 
attack on the SEM to mount an attack on standard 
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RSA. Furthermore, the attacker cannot masquerade 
as the SEM since Alice checks all responses from the 
SEM as described in Section 2.1. 


Suppose the attacker is able to compromise the SEM 
and expose the secret key d°°™. This enables the at- 
tacker to “unrevoke” revoked, or block possible fu- 
ture revocation of currently valid, certificates. How- 
ever, knowledge of d*°*” does not enable the attacker 
to decrypt messages or sign messages on behalf of 
users. Nevertheless, it is desirable to protect the 
SEM’s key. A standard approach is to distribute 
the key among a number of SEM servers using se- 
cret sharing. Furthermore, the key should never be 
reconstructed at a single location. To extract the 
SEM’s key an attacker would need to break into mul- 
tiple SEM servers. When using mRSA, it is possible 
to distribute the SEM’s secret in this way using stan- 
dard techniques from threshold cryptography [3]. 


Once Alice’s key is revoked, she cannot decrypt or 
sign messages using her private key. To show this, 
we argue that, if Alice could sign or decrypt mes- 
sages using only her share of private key, then RSA 
is Insecure. 


Finally, note that each user is given her own ran- 
dom RSA modulus n;. This means that if a number 
of users are compromised (or a number of users col- 
lude) there is no danger to other users. The private 
keys of the compromised users will be exposed, but 
private keys of all other users will remain unaffected. 


5 Implementation 


We implemented the entire SEM architecture for the 
purposes of experimentation and validation. The 
reference implementation is publicly available. Fol- 
lowing the architecture described earlier, the imple- 
mentation 1s composed of three parts: 


1. CA and Admin Utilities: 
includes certificate issuance and revocation in- 
terface. 


2. SEM daemon: 
SEM architecture as described in Section 3 


3. Chent libraries: 
mRSA user functions accessible via an API. 
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Our reference implementation uses the popular 
OpenSSL [12] library as the low-level cryptographic 
platform. OpenSSL incorporates a multitude of 
cryptographic functions and large-number arith- 
metic primitives. In addition to being efficient and 
available on many common hardware and software 
platforms, OpenSSL adheres to the common PKCS 
standards and is in the public domain. 


The SEM daemon and the CA/Admin utilities are 
implemented on Linux and Solaris while the client 
libraries are available on both Linux and Windows98 
platforms. 


In the initialization phase, CA utilities are used to 
set up the RSA public key-pair for each client (user). 
The set up process follows the description in Section 
2. Once the mRSA parameters are generated, two 
structures are exported: 1) SEM bundle, which in- 
cludes the SEM’s half-key d?#™, and 2) user bundle, 
which includes d¥ and the entire server bundle. The 
format of both SEM and user bundles conforms to 


the PKCS#7 standard. 


The server bundle is basically an RSA envelope 
signed by the CA and encrypted with the SEM’s 
public key. The client bundle is a shared-key en- 
velope also signed by the CA and encrypted with 
the user-supplied key which can be a password or a 
passphrase. (A user cannot be assumed to have a 
pre-existing public key.) 


After issuance, the user bundle is distributed in an 
out-of-band manner to the appropriate user. Before 
attempting any mRSA transactions, the user must 
first decrypt and verify the bundle. A separate util- 
ity program is provided for this purpose. With it, 
the bundle is decrypted with the user-supplied key, 
the CA’s signature is verified, and, finally, the user’s 
new certificate and half-key are extracted and stored 
locally. 


To sign or decrypt a message, the user starts with 
sending an mRSA request with the SEM bundle pig- 
gybacked. The SEM processes the request and the 
bundle contained therein as described in Section 3. 
(Recall that the SEM bundle is processed based on 
the state model of the particular SEM.) All mRSA 
packets have a common packet header; the payload 
format depends on the packet type. The packet 
header is defined in Figure 1. 
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0 8 16 24 32 
$-------------- +---------------- +-------------- $--~------------- + 
| PROTOCOL | PACKET_TYPE | DATA_LENGTH | 
+-------------- $---------------- +-------------- +--------------- + 
PROTOCOL protocol identifier. Set to MRSA(=1) in current code 
PACKET_TYPE: one of the following: 

1) REG_REQ_T : register request 

2) REG_RLY_T : register reply 

3) SIG_REQ_T : signature request 

4) SIG_RLY_T : signature reply 

5) DEC_REQ_T : decrypt request 

6) DEC_RLY_T : decrypt reply 


Figure 1: mRSA Packet Header 


5.1 Email client plug-in 


To demonstrate the ease of using the SEM architec- 
ture we implemented a plug-in for the Eudora email 
reader [15]. When sending signed email the plug-in 
reads the user bundle described in the previous sec- 
tion. It obtains the SEM address from the bundle 
and then communicates with the SEM to sign the 
email. The resulting signed email can be verified 
using any S/MIME capable email client such as Mi- 
crosoft Outlook. In other words, the email recipient 
is oblivious to the fact that a SEM is used to control 
the sender’s signing capabilities. 


Figure 2 shows a screen snap shot of trying to send 
signed email using a revoked key. In this exam- 
ple, the plug-in contacts the SEM and is told that 
the SEM will not supply the token for a revoked 
key. Consequently, the plug-in displays a message 
informing the user that the email cannot be signed. 


6 Experimental Results 


We conducted a number of experiments in order to 
evaluate the practicality of the proposed architec- 
ture and our implementation. 


We ran the SEM daemon on a Linux PC equipped 
with an 800 Mhz Pentium III processor. Two differ- 
ent clients were used. The fast client was on another 
Linux PC with a 930 MHz Pentium III. Both SEM 
and fast client PC-s had 256M of RAM. The slow 
client was on a Linux PC with 466 MHz Pentium II 


and 128M of RAM. Although an 800 Mhz processor 
is not exactly state-of-the-art, we opted to err on the 
side of safety and assume a relatively conservative 
(i.e., slow) SEM platform. In practice, a SEM might 
reside on much faster hardware and is likely to be 
assisted by an RSA hardware acceleration card. 


Each experiment involved one thousand iterations. 
All reported timings are in milliseconds (rounded to 
the nearest 0.1 ms). The SEM and client PCs were 
located in different sites interconnected by a high- 
speed regional network. All protocol messages are 
transmitted over UDP. 


Client RSA key (modulus) sizes were varied among 
012, 1024 and 2048 bits. (Though it is clear that 
512 is not a realistic RSA key size any longer.) The 
timings are only for the mRSA sign operation since 
mRSA decrypt is operationally almost identical. 


6.1 Communication Overhead 


In order to gain precise understanding of our results, 
we first provide separate measurements for commu- 
nication latency in MRSA. Recall that both mRSA 
operations involve a request from a client followed 
by a reply from a SEM. As mentioned above, the 
test PCs were connected by a high-speed regional 
network. We measured communication latency by 
varying the key size which directly influences mes- 
sage sizes. The results are shown in Table 1 (mes- 
sage sizes are in bytes). Latency is calculated as the 
round-trip delay between the client and the SEM. 
The numbers are identical for both client types. 
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Table 1: Communication latency 


6.2 Standard RSA 


As a point of comparison, we initially timed the 
standard RSA sign operation in OpenSSL (Version 
0.9.6) with three different key sizes on each of our 
three test PCs. The results are shown in Tables 
2 and 3. Each timing includes a message hash 
computation followed by an exponentiation. Ta- 
ble 2 reflects optimized RSA computation where 
the Chinese Remainder Theorem (CRT) is used to 
speed up exponentiation (essentially exponentiation 
is done modulo the prime factors rather than mod- 
ulo NV). Table 3 reflects unoptimized RSA computa- 
tion without the benefit of the CRT. Taking advan- 
tage of the CRT requires knowledge of the factors (p 
and q) of the modulus n. Recall that, in mRSA, nei- 
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ther the SEM nor the user know the factorization of 
the modulus, hence, with regard to its computation 
cost, mRSA is more akin to unoptimized RSA. 


As evident from the two tables, the optimized RSA 
performs a factor of 3-3.5 faster for the 1024- and 
2048-bit moduli than the unoptimized version. For 
512-bit keys, the difference is slightly less marked. 


6.3 mRSA Measurements 


The mRSA results are obtained by measuring the 
time starting with the message hash computation 
by the user (client) and ending with the verification 
of the signature by the user. The measurements are 
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Table 2: RSA results with CRT (in milliseconds). 
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Table 3: Standard RSA results without CRT (in milliseconds). 


illustrated in Table 4. 


It comes as no surprise that the numbers for the slow 
client in Table 4 are very close to the unoptimized 
RSA measurements in Table 3. This is because the 
time for an mRSA operation is determined solely by 
the client for 1024- and 2048- bit keys. With a 512- 
bit key, the slow client is fast enough to compute its 
PS, in 6.9ms. This is still under 8.0ms (the sum 
of 4ms round-trip delay and 4ms RSA operation at 
the SEM). 


The situation is very different with a fast client. 
Here, for all key sizes, the timing is determined 
by the sum of the round-trip client-SEM packet de- 
lay and the service time at the SEM. For instance, 
178.3ms (clocked for 2048-bit keys) is very close to 
174.7ms which is the sum of 5.5ms communication 
delay and 169.2ms unoptimized RSA operation at 
the SEM. 


All of the above measurements were taken with the 
SEM operating in a stateful mode. In a stateless 
mode, SEM incurs further overhead due to the pro- 
cessing of the SEM bundle for each incoming re- 
quest. This includes decryption of the bundle and 
verification of the CA’s signature found inside. To 
get an idea of the mRSA overhead with a state- 
less SEM, we conclude the experiments with Table 
5 showing the bundle processing overhead. Only 
1024- and 2048-bit SEM key size was considered. 
(512-bit keys are certainly inappropriate for a SEM.) 
The CA key size was constant at 1024 bits. 


7 Comparison of SEM with existing 
certificate revocation techniques 


Certificate revocation is a well recognized problem 
with the existing Public Key Infrastructure (PKI). 
Several proposals address this problem. We briefly 
review these proposals and compare them to the 
SEM architecture. For each proposal we describe 
how it applies to signatures and to encryption. For 
simplicity we use signed and encrypted Email as an 
example application. We refer to the entity vali- 
dating and revoking certificates as the Validation 
Authority (VA). Typically, the VA is the same en- 
tity as the Certificate Authority (CA). However, in 
some cases these are separate organizations. 


A note on timestamping. Binding signature seman- 
tics (Section 1.3) for signature verification states 
that a signature is considered valid if the key used 
to generate the signature was valid at the time sig- 
nature generation. Consequently, a verifier must 
establish exactly when a signature was generated. 
Hence, when signing a message, the signer must in- 
teract with a trusted timestamping service to obtain 
a trusted timestamp and a signature over the user’s 
(signed) message. This proves to any verifier that 
a signature was generated at a specific time. All 
the techniques discussed below require a signature 
to contain a timestamp indicating when a signature 
was issued. We implicitly assume this service. As 
we will see, there is no need for a trusted time ser- 
vice to implement binding signature semantics with 
the SEM architecture. 
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Table 4: Timings for mRSA (in milliseconds). 
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Table 5: Bundle overhead in mRSA with a SEM in a stateless mode (in milliseconds). 


7.1 Review of existing revocation tech- 
niques 


CRLs and A-CRLs: Certificate Revocation Lists 
are the most common way to handle certificate revo- 
cation. The Validation Authority (VA) periodically 
posts a signed list of all revoked certificates. These 
lists are placed on designated servers called CRL 
distribution points. Since these lists can get quite 
long, the VA may alternatively post a signed A-CRL 
which only contains the list of revoked certificates 
since the last CRL was issued. For completeness, we 
briefly explain how CRLs are used in the context of 
signatures and encryption: 

— Encryption: at the time email is sent, the sender 
checks that the receiver’s certificate is not on the 
current CRL. The sender then sends encrypted 
email to the receiver. 


— Signatures: when verifying a signature on a mes- 
sage, the verifier checks that, at the time that 
the signature was issued, the signer’s certificate 
was not on the CRL. 


OCSP: The Online Certificate Status Protocol 

(OCSP) [11] improves on CRLs by avoiding the 

transmission of long CRLs to every user and by pro- 

viding more timely revocation information. To vali- 

date a specific certificate in OCSP, the user sends a 

certificate status request to the VA. The VA sends 

back a signed response indicating whether the spec- 
ified certificate is currently revoked. OCSP is used 
as follows for Encryption and signatures: 

— Signatures: When verifying a signature, the ver- 
ifier sends an OCSP query to the VA to check 
if the corresponding certificate is currently valid. 
Note that the current OCSP protocol prevents 
one from implementing binding semantics: it is 
not possible to ask an OCSP responder whether 
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a certificate was valid at some time in the past. 
Hopefully this will be corrected in future versions 
of the protocol. 
One could potentially abuse the OCSP protocol 
and provide binding semantics as follows. To sign 
a message, the signer generates the signature, 
and also sends an OCSP query to the VA. The VA 
responds with a signed message saying that the 
certificate is currently valid. The signer appends 
both the signature and the response from the VA 
to the message. To verify the signature, the ver- 
_ ifier checks the VA’s signature on the validation 
response. The response from the VA provides 
a proof that the signer’s certificate is currently 
valid. This method reduces the load on the VA: 
it is not necessary to contact the VA every time 
a signature is verified. Unfortunately, there is 
currently no infrastructure to support this mech- 
anism. 


— Encryption: Every time the sender sends an en- 
crypted message to the receiver she sends an 
OCSP query to the VA to ensure that the re- 

-ceiver’s certificate is still valid. 


Certificate Revocation Trees: Kocher suggested 
an improvement over OCSP [7]. Since the VA is a 
global service it must be sufficiently replicated in or- 
der to handle the load of all the validation queries. 
This means the VA’s signing key must be replicated 
across many servers which is either insecure or ex- 
pensive (VA servers typically use tamper-resistance 
to protect the VA’s signing key). Kocher’s idea is to 
have a single highly secure VA periodically post a 
signed CRL-like data structure to many insecure VA 
servers. Users then query these insecure VA servers. 
The data structure proposed by Kocher is a hash 
tree where the leaves are the currently revoked cer- 
tificates sorted by serial number (lowest serial num- 
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ber is the left most leaf and the highest serial num- 
ber is the right most leaf). The root of the hash tree 
is signed by the VA. This hash tree data structure 
is called a Certificate Revocation Tree (CRT). 
When a user wishes to validate a certificate CERT 
she issues a query to the closest VA server. Any inse- 
cure VA can produce a convincing proof that CERT 
is (or is not) on the CRT. If n certificates are cur- 
rently revoked, the length of the proof is O(log n). 
In contrast, the length of the validity proof in OCSP 
is O(1). 


Skip-lists and 2-3 trees: One problem with 
CRI’s is that, every time a certificate is revoked, 
the entire CRT must be recomputed and distributed 
in its entirety to the various VA servers. A data 
structure allowing for dynamic updates would solve 
this problem since the secure VA would only need 
to send small updates to the data structure along 
with a signature on the new root of the structure. 
Both 2-3 trees proposed by Naor and Nissim [10] and 
skip-lists proposed by Goodrich [5] are natural data 
structures for this purpose. Additional data struc- 
tures were proposed in [1]. When a total of n cer- 
tificates are already revoked and k new certificates 
must be revoked during the current time period, 
the size of the update message to the VA servers 
is O(k log n) (as opposed to O(n) with CRT’s). The 
proof of certificate’s validity is O(logn), same as 


with CRTs. 


7.2 Comparison with SEM architecture 


CRLs and OCSP are the most commonly deployed 
certificate revocation techniques. Some positive ex- 
periments with skip-lists are reported in [5]. We 
compare the SEM architecture with CRLs and 
OCSP. Since CRT’s and skip-lists are used in the 
same way as OCSP (i.e., query a VA to obtain a 
proof of validity) most everything in our OCSP dis- 
cussion applies to these methods as well. 


Immediate revocation: Suppose we use CRLs for 
revocation. Then, Bob verifies a signature or en- 
crypts a message he must first download a long CRL 
and verify that the Alice’s certificate is not on the 
CRL. Note that Bob is uninterested in all but one 
certificate on the CRL. Nevertheless, he must down- 
load the entire CRL since, otherwise, the VA’s sig- 
nature on the CRL cannot be verified. Since CRLs 
and A-CRLs tend to get long, they are downloaded 
infrequently, e.g., once a week or month. As a result, 
certificate revocation might only take effect a month 


after the revocation occurs. The SEM architecture 
solves this problem altogether. 

Suppose now that OCSP is usd for revocation. 
Whenever Bob sends email to Alice he first issues an 
OCSP query to verify validity of Alice’s certificate. 
He then sends email encrypted with Alice’s public 
key. The encrypted email could sit on Alice’s email 
server for a few hours or days. If, during this time, 
Alice’s key is revoked (e.g., because Alice is fired or 
looses her private key) there is nothing preventing 
the holder of Alice’s private key from decrypting the 
email after revocation. The SEM solves this prob- 
lem by disabling the private key immediately after 
revocation. 


Implicit timestamping: Both OCSP and CRLs 
require the signer to contact a trusted time ser- 
vice at signature generation time to obtain a secure 
timestamp for the signature. Otherwise, a verifier 
cannot determine with certainty when the signature 
was issued. If binding semantics are sufficient, the 
time service is unnecessary when using the SEM ar- 
chitecture. Once a certificate is revoked, the corre- 
sponding private key can no longer be used to issue 
signatures. Therefore, a verifier holding a signature 
is explicitly assured that the signer’s certificate was 
valid at the time the signature was generated. 


Shifted validation burden: With current PKIs, 
the burden of validating certificates is placed on: (1) 
senders of encrypted messages and (2) verifiers of 
signed messages. In the SEM architecture, the bur- 
den of certificate validation is reversed: (1) receivers 
of encrypted messages and (2) signers (generators) 
of signed messages. 


SEM Replication (A disadvantage): Since many 
users need to use the SEM for decryption and sign- 
ing, it is natural to replicate it. However, replicating 
the SEM across organizations is not recommended 
for the same reason that replicating the VA in OCSP 
is not recommended. Essentially, the SEM gener- 
ates tokens using a private key known only to the 
SEM. The result of exposing this key is that an at- 
tacker could unrevoke certificates. Replicating the 
SEM might make it easier to expose the SEM’s key. 
Hence, the SEM architecture is mainly applicable 
in the same environments where OCSP is used, i.e., 
mainly medium-sized organizations. The SEM ar- 
chitecture is not geared towards the global Internet. 
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8 Conclusions 


We described a new approach to certificate revo- 
cation. Rather than revoking the user’s certificate 
our approach revokes the user’s ability to perform 
cryptographic operations such as signature genera- 
tion and decryption. This approach has several ad- 
vantages over traditional certificate revocation tech- 
niques: (1) revocation is instantaneous - the in- 
stant the user’s certificate is revoked the user can 
no longer decrypt or sign messages, (2) when us- 
ing binding signature semantics there is no need to 
validate the signer’s certificate during signature ver- 
ification, and (3) using mRSA this revocation tech- 
nique is transparent to the peer — the system gen- 
erates standard RSA signatures and decrypts stan- 
dards RSA encrypted messages. 


We implemented the SEM architecture for experi- 
mentation purposes. Our measurements of the im- 
plementation show that signature and decryption 
times are essentially unchanged from the user’s per- 
spective. Therefore, we believe this architecture is 
appropriate for a medium-size organization where 
tight control of security capabilities is desired. The 
SEM architecture is not designed for the global In- 
ternet. 
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Abstract 


In this paper we present PDM (Password Derived Mod- 
uli), a new approach to strong password-based protocols 
usable either for mutual authentication or for download- 
ing security information such as the user’s private key. 
We describe how the properties desirable for strong 
password mutual authentication differ from the proper- 
ties desirable for credentials download. In particular, a 
protocol used solely for credentials download can be 
simpler and less expensive than one used for mutual 
authentication since some properties (such as authenti- 
cation of the server) are not necessary for credentials 
download. The features necessary for mutual authenti- 
cation can be easily added to a credentials download 
protocol, but many of the protocols designed for mutual 
authentication are not as desirable for use in credentials 
download as protocols like PDM and basic EKE and 
SPEKE because they are unnecessarily expensive when 
used for that purpose. PDM’s performance is vastly 
more expensive at the client than any of the protocols in 
the literature, but it is more efficient at the server. We 
claim that performance at the server, since a server must 
handle a large and potentially unpredictable number of 
clients, is more important than performance at the client, 
assuming that client performance is “good enough”. We 
describe PDM for credentials download, and then show 
how to enhance it to have the properties desirable for 
mutual authentication. In particular, the enhancement 
we advocate for allowing PDM to avoid storing a pass- 
word-equivalent at the server is less expensive than 
existing schemes, and our approach can be used as a 
more efficient (at the server) variant of augmented EKE 
and SPEKE than the currently published schemes. PDM 
is important because it is a very different approach to the 
problem than any in the literature, we believe it to be 
unencumbered by patents, and because it can be a lot 
less expensive at the server than existing schemes. 


1 Introduction 


This paper presents a new mechanism for allowing a 
user, armed only with a name and password, to connect 
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to a network from a “generic” client machine, one 
loaded with software, but not with any user-specific con- 
figuration information (such as a private key or the pub- 
lic key of a trusted CA). The most secure solution to the 
problem of a human attaching via a generic workstation 
is a smart card. But until smart cards and readers 
become ubiquitous, and to handle the case when the user 
has left his smart card at home, there will still be a need 
for authentication based solely on something humans 
can remember and type, i.e., a password. Unfortunately, 
passwords are subject to dictionary attacks because 
most people are not willing to type and remember a suf- 
ficiently long and hard-to-guess password. So it is 
important to design a protocol in which even though 
passwords are used as keys, an eavesdropper or some- 
one impersonating either the client or the server will not 
obtain information with which to do a dictionary attack. 


There are several protocols in the literature for solving 
this problem. EKE [BM92] uses a Diffie-Hellman 
exchange encrypted with the user’s password. SPEKE 
[Jab96] uses a function of the user’s password as the 
base in a Diffie-Hellman exchange. Later, enhancements 
to both EKE and SPEKE were added to avoid storing a 
password-equivalent at the server [BM94], [Jab97]. SRP 
[Wu98], has the same properties as the augmented EKE 
and SPEKE, but better performance. AMP [Kwon01] is 
similar to SRP, with similar properties. [GLOO] presents 
a protocol with similar properties using linear polyno- 
mials over GF(2"), with a proof that the result is as 
secure as factorization. [BMP00] presents a 3-message 
variant of augmented EKE and proves it as secure as the 
Decision Diffie-Hellman (DDH) in the random oracle 
model. Similarly, [MS99] presents a protocol based on 
RSA, and proves the security of it based on the random 
oracle model. There is an unpublished protocol called 
S.N.A.K.E. by Peter Gunn that does Diffie-Hellman 
based not on a single strong prime, but a set of strong 
primes selected from a known set (of perhaps 2000), 
with the subset chosen being based on the password. 
[RCW98] presents a protocol (called S3P-RSA) in 
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which an exponent is generated deterministically from a 
user’s password, and used to transmit a strong secret. 
But this protocol has been shown to be broken, since 
many passwords can be tested simultaneously in an on- 
line attack. 


[FK00] presents an additional interesting property that a 
strong password scheme might have, along with an 
algorithm for accomplishing that property. This property 
is the ability to break a user’s strong secret into multiple 
pieces, such that theft of multiple servers’ databases are 
required in order to do a dictionary attack. The disad- 
vantage of this approach is that it requires multiple serv- 
ers to be available or else the user will not be able to 
obtain his credentials, and it has lower performance 
because the user must do a protocol with multiple serv- 
ers. Our protocol (PDM) does not have this property, 
and instead requires interaction with only a single 
server, which in many situations would be more desir- 
able. 


PDM (password derived moduli) does Diffie-Hellman 
based on a safe prime p (“‘safe” means a prime for which 
(p-1)/2 is also prime), where p is deterministically gen- 
erated from the user’s password, salted with information 
such as the user’s name. A new approach, even if it gave 
no new functionality over old approaches, is still poten- 
tially important. Sometimes an approach will be found 
to have flaws, so alternatives are useful. Sometimes two 
approaches that seem to provide identical functionality 
are later found to have different properties in subtle 
ways. For example, although EKE and SPEKE seemed 
to provide identical functionality, [PK99] demonstrated 
that a 2-message protocol with salt was possible with 
SPEKE (with a composite modulus), and was not possi- 
ble with EKE. 


But PDM’s performance properties make it a potentially 
important approach. PDM is vastly more computation 
intensive for the client than previous approaches, but 
since a client machine only needs to do the computation 
intensive operation once (per user, assuming the user 
has typed her password correctly), what is important is 
whether the performance is “good enough”, which we 
claim it is. Although lower performance at the client is 
obviously a disadvantage, it has the beneficial side- 
effect of making on-line password guessing much 
slower. 


Computation at the server is far more important, since a 
server might have to simultaneously deal with multiple 
clients. An attacker impersonating a client forces the 
server to do as much computation as legitimate clients. 
PDM can be vastly more efficient at the server since, 
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with secret moduli, Diffie-Hellman must be broken per 
password guess. In most protocols, a single p is used for 
all users, so it is worth considerable effort to break Dif- 
fie-Hellman for that p. For most uses a Diffie-Hellman 
prime of less than 1000 bits would not be considered 
secure, but for PDM, a 500-bit prime might be suffi- 
ciently secure since breaking 500-bit Diffie-Hellman is 
estimated to require 8000 MIP-years - a high price to 
pay to test a single password guess for a single user. If 
PDM is sufficiently secure with a prime half as big, it 
will require 1/4 as much computation at the server as the 
best of any of the other schemes. 


One natural worry is low-performance clients, such as 
hand-held devices. But those devices are carried by the 
user, and owned by the user, and therefore can be con- 
figured with a user-specific high-quality secret. There- 
fore such devices do not need schemes such as the one 
in this paper, which are naturally suited to the environ- 
ment where there is an adequately powered workstation 
that has no configured information for the user. 


In this paper we first describe how the desirable proper- 
ties for a credentials download protocol differ from 
those for a mutual authentication protocol. Then we 
present the simplest PDM scheme, the one suitable for 
credentials download, or a mutual authentication proto- 
col with the properties of EKE or SPEKE. As described 
in [Pat97] and [BM92], it is tricky to design such 
schemes so that an eavesdropper gains no information. 
We give an example of a potential vulnerability of EKE 
in section 3.2. In this paper we analyze our scheme for 
such vulnerabilities and design the protocol so that it 
does not leak information which would enable an eaves- 
dropper to eliminate passwords. 


Then we show how to enhance PDM to create a mutual 
authentication protocol that has higher performance at 
the server than existing password-based mutual authen- 
tication protocols (although it will still be more expen- 
sive at the client). This involves a method of avoiding 
storing a password-equivalent at the server. The scheme 
presented in this paper for accomplishing this is more 
efficient (for the server) than any previous scheme, even 
without the savings of using a smaller Diffie-Hellman 
modulus. Another enhancement is to prevent two serv- 
ers from impersonating each other to a client that uses 
the same password on each of them. This enhancement 
works for any of the protocols, and has been proposed in 
the protocols in [BPR00], [MS99] and [GLO0]. 
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2 Properties of Credentials Download vs. 
Mutual Authentication Schemes 


In general, desirable properties of a strong password 
scheme include: 


* User Alice need only know her name and password. 

* The workstation need not be configured with any 
user-specific security information (such as the pub- 
lic key of the server to which Alice will authenti- 
cate or download her credentials). 

¢ An eavesdropper on an authentication exchange 
between user Alice and server Bob cannot learn 
Alice’s password or be able to capture any informa- 
tion that could be used in an off-line password- 
guessing attack. 

¢ Someone impersonating Alice to Bob, or Bob to 
Alice, will not be able to gain any information with 
which to do an off-line password-guessing attack, 
though one of them will be able to verify a single 
on-line guess. 

¢  Bob’s database should be salted, so that a dictio- 
nary attack against a stolen copy of the database 
would have to be launched separately per user, 
rather than computing hashes of all passwords in 
the dictionary, and comparing it against all users’ 
information. 


Additional properties desirable for a mutual authentica- 
tion protocol, that are not necessary for a credentials 
download protocol are: 


¢ Alice authenticates Bob. This is not necessary in 
credentials download because all Alice cares about 
is whether she’s getting authentic credentials, not 
whether she’s getting it from an authentic source. 

¢ Bob authenticates Alice. This is not necessary in 
credentials download if the credential is encrypted 
with a high quality secret such that the requester 
cannot do a dictionary attack. 

¢ An attacker will not be able to authenticate using 
replayed messages. This is not an issue in creden- 
tials download since all an attacker can do by 
replaying Alice’s message is to get Bob to replay 
what he previously transmitted. 

* Someone that steals Bob’s database will not be able 
to directly use the information to impersonate Alice 
to Bob or any other server (there is no password- 
equivalent stored at Bob), though they will be able 
to use it to do an off-line password-guessing attack. 
(In credentials download, this is not important 
because if someone has stolen Bob’s database he 
already has Alice’s encrypted credential, which was 
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also in the database, so being able to do Alice’s 
piece of the protocol is not an advantage). 

* — If Alice uses the same password on multiple serv- 
ers, say Bob and Ted, the information Bob stores 
cannot be used to impersonate Ted to Alice. (Again, 
in credentials download, it does not matter who 
gives the credential to Alice). 


As a result of not needing these properties, a credentials 
download protocol can be simpler. It can be stateless for 
the server, have better performance, and require fewer 
messages (e€.g., two). Once credentials are securely 
downloaded, the client can engage in any authentication 
protocol that assumes strong secrets and/or configured 
CA public keys (e.g. SSL, IPSec, Kerberos, SSH, etc.). 


3 PDM: Password Derived Moduli 


The key to our protocol, just as with EKE, SPEKE, and 
many descendents of these protocols, is to modify a Dif- 
fie-Hellman exchange with a function of the user’s pass- 
word. For example, EKE encrypts the Diffie-Hellman 
public number with a function of the user’s password. 
SPEKE uses the user’s password to calculate a base for 
the Diffie-Hellman exchange. We calculate a prime p 
that is a function of the user’s password. This is done by 
using the user’s password as a seed for a pseudo-random 
number generator that will be used in the search for an 
appropriate prime. 


3.1 PDM for Credentials Download 


We begin with just the simplest form of a strong pass- 
word-based authentication protocol, that has only the 
functionality of the original EKE and SPEKE, and only 
the properties necessary for credentials download. On 
the surface, the protocol is extremely simple. The server 
Bob stores, for user Alice, p. We will always use 2 as the 
base. The reasons for using 2: 


* it makes it easy to recognize small exponent cheat- 
ing by someone impersonating the client (see sec- 
tion 3.2.2), 

* to be different from SPEKE, to avoid potential 
patent infringement, and 

¢ to use the law of quadratic reciprocity to choose 
candidate p’s for which 2 is certain to be a generator 
(and thus avoid the performance cost of having to 
search for a generator, or the possible security loss 
as explained in section 3.4.2 of using a base that 
isn’t a generator). If p is equal to 3 mod 8 and pis a 
safe prime ((p-1)/2 is also prime), 2 will be a gener- 
ator. 
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We chose a target of 10 seconds for a reasonable amount 
of computation time for the client to pick a p. Unfortu- 
nately, finding a safe p of a size considered secure for 
traditional Diffie-Hellman (say 1000 bits) would take 
longer (on today’s typical client machines) than our tar- 
get of 10 seconds for the user to log in. So as we discuss 
in section 3.4, there are various corners we can cut while 
maintaining good enough security for practical pur- 
poses. Indeed, on a 400 MHz processor, a 500-bit safe 
prime can be found within 10 seconds, and we argue 
that for our application, Diffie-Hellman with a 500-bit 
modulus would give adequate security because of the 
necessity for an eavesdropper doing a dictionary attack 
to break 500-bit Diffie-Hellman for each guessed pass- 
word. And with the trick suggested in section 3.4.3, 
even a 1000-bit safe prime can be generated well within 
our budget of 10 seconds at the client. We give timing 
estimates for generating safe primes of various sizes in 
section 3.5. 


For a simple 2-message credentials download protocol, 
the server Bob stores p and the credential Y, which is, 
for instance, the user’s private RSA key encrypted with 
her password. The workstation calculates p from the 
user’s password. As observed in [PK99], for credentials 
download it is possible to save Bob an exponentiation 
by having him always use the same B for Alice, and 


storing B and 28 mod p. (Note: the notation “{data}key” 
means “data” encrypted with key “key’”). 


Alice Bob 
calculates p from pwd stores: 
choose random A p, B, 2° mod p, and 
Y={priv}pwd 


“Alice”, 2“ mod p 
ee 


28 mod p, {Y}248 mod p 


PDM for credentials download 


For mutual authentication, especially if the rest of the 
session is not cryptographically protected by the result- 
ing Diffie-Hellman key, then Bob can still save himself 
an exponentiation, but has to additionally furnish a 
nonce R in message 2, and Alice should return a func- 
tion of both the nonce and 248 mod p. Without the 
nonce an eavesdropper could replay Alice’s messages 
and Bob would accept this as Alice having authenti- 
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cated. So here is a mutual authentication PDM-based 
protocol in which Bob need only do one exponentiation. 
This scheme stores a password-equivalent at Bob, but in 
currently published schemes Bob requires more than 2 
exponentiations. 


Alice Bob 
calculates p from pwd oe 
choose random A p, B, 2° mod p 
“Alice”, 2" mod p 


chooses nonce R 
28 mod p, R, h(2“8 mod p) 


h(R, 24B mod p) 
Single exponentiation mutual authentication 


This trick of saving Bob an exponentiation will not work 
if we want the additional feature of not storing a pass- 
word-equivalent at Bob. Also, if the protocol is being 
used to establish a session key as well as just doing the 
initial authentication, perfect forward secrecy would be 
lost by having Bob always use the same B. 


3.2 Avoiding Leaking Information 


As discussed in both [BM92] and [Pat97] protocols such 
as these need to be implemented carefully or else infor- 
mation will be leaked. For instance, in the most straight- 


forward implementation of EKE, one might encrypt gf 
mod p with a hash of the password. An eavesdropper 


that observed an encrypted og" mod p could do trial 
decryptions with various passwords, and eliminate any 
passwords in which the result was larger than p. If p was 
just a little more than a power of 2, then about half the 
passwords could be eliminated each time an eavesdrop- 
per observed a Diffie-Hellman value encrypted with a 
password. This might occur twice per authentication in 
variants of EKE that have both sides encrypting their 
Diffie-Hellman values. 


3.2.1 Choosing p from a Small Range 
In PDM, care must be taken to avoid allowing an eaves- 
dropper to eliminate passwords based on seeing 24 mod 


p and 22 mod p. If either transmitted Diffie-Hellman 
number was greater than the p derived from a candidate 
password, an eavesdropper could rule out that password. 
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We solve this problem by discarding A (or B) in the case 


where 2“ mod p is greater than the smallest possible p 
that could be derived from any password. To make the 
probability acceptably low that an A would have to be 
discarded (forcing an additional exponentiation) we 
choose p’s from a very small range (e.g., if the smallest 
p and the largest p differ by less than 0.1%, then a Dif- 
fie-Hellman number will need to be rejected less than 
one time in 1000). We choose a p from a narrow range 
very close to a power of 2. We make it a narrow range 
by fixing the top 64 bits of the number at which our 
search will take place. Any constant will do, but to make 
maximal use out of the bits, the constant might as well 
be 63 1’s followed by a 0. With a prime of, say, 700 bits, 
that gives a space of 700-64 bits, or 636 bits from which 
to choose p’s, obviously large enough that there will be 
no shortage of p’s, and yet the fraction of 700-bit space 


from which the p’s are chosen is 1/2°*. With this frac- 
tion, the probability of ever getting a 2“ mod p larger 
than the smallest possible p is 1/2. And if it did occur, 


the only consequence is that authentication would take a 
little longer since another A would need to be chosen. 


3.2.2 User Impersonator Picking Small A 
such that 24 < Dp 


Another threat is that Trudy, impersonating Alice, could 


choose a very small A, such that 2“ would not be larger 
than p. Then Trudy could guess passwords based on 
what Bob sends, since Trudy has not committed to a 


value of p (because 2“ mod p has the same value for all 
possible p). In order to test a candidate password, Trudy 


needs to know the A corresponding to 2“ mod p for var- 
ious values of p. If 2“ is less than p, then she knows 


such a pair for all p. If 2“ is even slightly more than PD; 
and therefore needs to be reduced by p, she gets only a 
single pair. 


Using the constant “2” for the base has the fortunate 
side-effect that it is very easy to detect if someone is 
cheating and sending a value that did not need to be 
reduced mod p. We require the sender to choose a Dif- 
fie-Hellman exponent larger than the log of p (i.e., if p is 
700 bits long, then the exponent must be > 700) so that 
the result will need to be reduced by p. Since 2 is a gen- 
erator, there cannot be two different exponents that yield 
the same value mod p. Therefore, if the number is of the 
form 10000...00000,, (i.e., the binary representation 
contains a single 1) then the sender has cheated by using 
an exponent sufficiently small that it did not need to be 
reduced by any modulus. 


3.2.3 Timing Attacks 


Because calculating p from a password involves search- 
ing for a prime at a pseudo-random value and testing 
until one is found, different passwords would take sub- 
stantially different amounts of time to compute p. If an 
eavesdropper knew with some precision how long it 
took Alice’s machine to compute p, this information 
could be used to eliminate many candidate passwords. 


_ For example, a protocol which would give an eavesdrop- 


per timing information is one in which Alice’s machine 
does not start computing p until it receives a message 
from Bob, perhaps because it needs to receive a salt 
value (see section 3.3) from Bob before it can compute 
p. The time until Alice’s reply will be approximately the 
amount of time required for the machine to calculate p. 


So it is best if Alice’s workstation can compute p from 
the password before beginning the authentication proto- 
col. This is possible if the salt is implicit, e.g. it is a 
canonical representation of the user name, since then the 
computation is done before messages are sent and an 
eavesdropper cannot time how long it took to compute 
p. A second choice, if implicit salt is not possible (too 
many variations on the name), would be to have Alice’s 
typing of the password occur after she types the name of 
the server she wishes to contact. Since user typing times 
are highly variable, an eavesdropper will not be able to 
tell how much of the interval between Bob’s message 
(e.g., sending salt), and Alice’s machine’s reply was due 
to computation of p and how much was due to Alice typ- 
ing the password. 


3.3 User Salt 


It is highly desirable for user Alice’s machine to be able 
to compute p before talking to the server, because: 


¢ it will take the client machine a long time to com- 
pute p, so it would be good to be computing it while 
the user is doing other things, for instance, typing 
the name of the service she wishes to access. 

¢ we don’t want to allow an eavesdropper to tell how 
long it takes to compute p. 

¢ If p is user/password dependent, but not server 
dependent, then a user can use the same p on multi- 
ple servers, ensuring that the expensive computa- 
tion of p need only be done once per user, even if 
the user is using PDM for mutual authentication 
with multiple servers. 

e it would take an extra message to send the salt. 
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In order to compute p before talking to the server, the 
salt value must be intrinsic, i.e., computable from infor- 
mation known locally about the user. Since this consists 
of the user’s name and password, the logical choice for 
salt value is the user’s name. It is important, however, to 
have a canonical version of the name. Capitalization or 
nicknames must not affect the computation of p. 


3.4 Performance 


The computation the server must perform to execute the 
basic PDM protocol (assuming equal sized moduli) is 
comparable to the best of the protocols with similar 
functionality even if the same size modulus is used. 
(This assumes that a protocol such as EKE or SPEKE is 
modified as suggested in [PK99] to have the server store 
B per user to save an exponentiation). 


By using a different technique (as described in section 
4) to achieve the goal of not storing a password equiva- 
lent at the server, PDM has better performance (even 
with the same sized modulus) than any of the previous 
schemes, though that technique could apply to EKE or 
SPEKE to make them equivalent in server performance 
(with the same size modulus). Although PDM 1s more 
expensive at the client than any of the prior protocols, 
we claim that since the client machine only needs to do 
the computation once, the only thing that matters in 
practice is for performance at the client to be “good 
enough”. During the initial authentication, a human is 
waiting, and it is unacceptable for a user to wait for 
more than about 10 seconds to log in (and that’s pushing 
it). Choosing p to be a 1000 bit safe prime would take 
more than a minute (see section 3.5) on today’s typical 
desktop machine. Fortunately, there are some shortcuts 
we can take that raise performance dramatically. Note 
that as machines get faster we can drop more and more 
of the shortcuts. 


3.4.1 Size of p 


Today’s conventional wisdom says that the size of a 
prime used in a Diffie-Hellman exchange should be on 
the order of 1000 bits. But given that this is not an ordi- 
nary Diffie-Hellman exchange, might a smaller prime be 
acceptable? Computation time falls dramatically with 
the size of the prime. What is the threat if our prime is 
smaller? 


It is within the realm of possibility to break Diffie-Hell- 
man with a size of, say, 500 bits, which at today’s esti- 
mates would take on the order of 8,000 MIP-years. 
Eavesdropping on any authentication would yield a 
quantity with which password guesses could be verified, 
but it requires, for each guessed password, computing p 
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and breaking Diffie-Hellman with that p. So an attacker 
would have to break 500-bit Diffie-Hellman per pass- 
word guess. 


Perfect forward secrecy would be endangered using Dif- 
fie-Hellman primes that are within the realm of possibil- 
ity to crack, because if someone were to record 
conversations, and subsequently learn the user’s pass- 
word, then he’d be able to compute p, break 500-bit Dif- 
fie-Hellman, and then recover the session keys of the 
authentications that used that p. In practice, this is a suf- 
ficiently obscure threat that the size of the Diffie-Hell- 
man prime is unlikely to be the weakest link in the chain 
(on-line password guessing, or using the learned pass- 
word to directly impersonate the user in future conversa- 
tions would probably be more fruitful), so in practice a 
500 bit p might suffice. Alternately, and at some cost in 
complexity and server computation, the perfect forward 
secrecy attack could be circumvented by supplementing 
this protocol with a second anonymous Diffie-Hellman 
exchange with fixed adequate strength primes. If the 
result of that second Diffie-Hellman exchange contrib- 
utes to the session key, perfect forward secrecy 1s pre- 
served. And since computation with a small p is so 
efficient, the double Diffie-Hellman (with one large 
fixed p and one small, based-on-the-password p) would 
still be of comparable performance at the server to the 
best of existing schemes. 


3.4.2 Non-Safe Prime 


We can also save time in generating p by not requiring p 
to be a safe prime. The cost of breaking Diffie-Hellman 
is a function of both the size of p and the size of the larg- 
est prime factor of p-1. It is much faster to find a p with 
the property that (p-1)/2 isn’t prime, but merely has a 
large prime factor. Although it is believed that Diffie- 
Hellman will be sufficiently secure with a p of this form, 
we run into a problem of finding a generator for p if p is 
not a safe prime, since without knowing the factoriza- 
tion of p-1 it is difficult (if not impossible) to determine 
whether a given g is a generator of the group. Tradi- 
tional Diffie-Hellman does not need to assure that g is a 
generator. It only needs to assure that g generates a large 
subgroup of p. But for us, it 1s important that our g 
(which will be 2) is a generator. Otherwise, it might leak 
information to an eavesdropper. If the eavesdropper 
knew, for a particular password, that 2 was not a genera- 
tor for the corresponding p, and then saw a value that 2 
could not generate for that p, that password could be 
ruled out for that user. 
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3.4.3  User-Supplied Hint 


Another method of increasing performance is to use a 
trick suggested by Jeff Schiller of giving the user a hint 
to tell the workstation, such as several of the bits of the 
selected p. If the user can’t remember the hint, the work- 
station must test all candidate numbers. If the user mis- 
remembers the hint, then authentication will fail since 
the workstation will compute the wrong p. The user will 
recognize that it is probably the wrong hint since com- 
puting p will be as slow as without the hint. 


How much will performance be improved? Assuming 
you’ve sieved for factors of p and (p-1)/2 up to 10,000, 
to get a safe prime of 512 bits you’d have to test, on 
average, 1600 numbers. On a 400 Mhz processor, a safe 
prime of 512 bits can be found within our budget of 10 
seconds without the hint. Using the “hint” telling you, 
for instance, 6 bits of p, reduces computation by a factor 
of 64, making it under our target of 10 seconds even for 
1024-bit safe primes. This hint could be in the form of a 
single character (using upper and lower case, numbers, 
and two more characters). 


3.5 Measured Timing for Generating p 


On a 400 MHz processor, using code that was not opti- 
mized for performance, the following table shows mean 
generation times with and without a six-bit user-sup- 
plied hint. 


Times for Generating p 








Even more speedup could be attained with a larger hint, 
but of course this stretches the abilities of the human to 
remember the hint. 


4 Avoiding a Password-Equivalent at the 
Server 


In this section we discuss a different method of avoiding 
storing a password-equivalent at the server that is higher 
performance at the server than previous schemes. The 
approaches suggested in this section could be used for 
EKE and SPEKE as well, but not for AMP or SRP. The 
best previous method, SRP, involved doing two expen- 
sive exponentiations and one exponentiation with a 32- 
bit exponent. We present two new variants. The first is a 


little better in performance than SRP, assuming equal 
sized moduli, because our inexpensive exponentiation is 
an RSA verification (so the exponent could be as small 
as 3, rather than a 32-bit number as in SRP). The second 
involves only a single Diffie-Hellman exponentiation at 
the server and an RSA verification, so it is about half as 
much computation at the server as SRP, but it gives up 
perfect forward secrecy if someone steals Bob’s data- 
base. (and again, this is assuming equal sized moduli). 


In any of the schemes (ours as well as augmented EKE, 
SPEKE and SRP) it will be possible to do off-line pass- 
word-guessing using a stolen copy of the server data- 
base, but without correctly guessing and verifying the 
password, the information in the server database would 
not be usable for impersonating the user to that (or any 
other) server. 


The augmented versions of EKE and SPEKE, and proto- 
cols such as SRP and AMP do variants of having the 


server store g* mod p (where X is a function of the pass- 
word), and require knowledge of X on the client. The 
augmented feature of these protocols requires an extra 
expensive exponentiation at the server. 


By using an RSA private key encrypted with Alice’s 


password in place of g* mod p we can reduce the total 
computation for Bob to two expensive exponentiations 
and a single RSA public key verify, which can be very 
inexpensive (for example, if the public exponent is 3). 
Basing it on RSA is especially attractive because the 
same protocol works for download of an RSA private 
key as for mutual authentication. Bob stores p, Y (an 
RSA private key encrypted with the user’s password), 
and pub (the associated public key). The protocol is: 


Alice Bob 
calculates p from pwd stores: 
choose random A p, Y, pub 
“Alice”, 2“ mod p 


choose random B 
23 mod p, {Y}248 mod p 


[h(2“® mod p)]signed with Alice’s RSA priv key 
———_______-____> 


No pwd-equivalent stored at server 
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In the protocol above, Bob has to compute two expen- 
sive exponentiations: raising 2 to B mod p, and raising 


(2" mod p) to B mod p, and an inexpensive exponentia- 
tion (an RSA verify). This is slightly better in perfor- 
mance than the best previous scheme (SRP) because our 
inexpensive exponentiation, an RSA verify, is less 
expensive that SRP’s inexpensive exponentation with a 
32-bit exponent. It might also be the case with a secret 
modulus p (our scheme described in section 3) that the 
Diffie-Hellman exchange can be secure with a smaller p, 
which would further reduce the work for Bob. Note also 
that Alice must authenticate Bob. She does this by 
checking to see if Y, when decrypted, has the encoding 
of an RSA private key. 


With the RSA-based scheme, we can reduce the work 
for Bob down to a single expensive exponentiation by 
allowing Bob to use the same B each time and adding a 
nonce as we did in section 3.1. If we make the session 


‘key be a function of the nonce as well as the Diffie-Hell- 


man key, we can achieve “partial forward secrecy”, a 
term we are using to mean someone would have to steal 
both Alice’s private key and Bob’s database 1n order to 
decrypt previous conversations. 


Alice Bob 
calculates p from pwd stores: : 
choose random A p, pub, B, 2” mod p, and 
Y={priv}pwd 
“Alice”, 2“ mod p 


chooses nonce R 
28 mod p, {R}pub, iyi mod p 


h(R, 248 mod p) 
Partial forward secrecy, single exponentiation 


The session key should be some function of both the 


Diffie-Hellman key and R, such as h(1,R,248 mod p). 
We give up perfect forward secrecy because if someone 
steals both B and Alice’s private key, they can decrypt a 
previously recorded conversation, since they will be 
able to compute 248 mod p (because they will have sto- 
len B from Bob’s database), and extract R (because of 
having stolen Alice’s private key). 
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5 Preventing Servers from Impersonating 
Each Other to the User 


The third proposed enhancement is to prevent servers 
from impersonating each other to the user. If the infor- 
mation stored for user Alice is the same at server Bob as 
at server Carol, then Bob and Carol will be able to 
impersonate each other to Alice. 


For this reason it is important to customize the informa- 
tion per server, so that even if Alice chooses the same 
password at multiple servers, the information at each 
will be different, and not usable to impersonate a differ- 
ent server to Alice. 


The method of accomplishing this is to have some of the 
information stored for Alice be a function of the pass- 
word and the server’s name. It is desirable for Alice to 
have the same value for p at each server, since it is com- 
putation-intensive for Alice to compute p. So there 
should be some other quantity, X, that is a function of 
the server name. X will enable Bob to authenticate to 
Alice as “Bob” rather than as “any server on which user 
Alice has that password”. Then even if the p is the same 
at Bob and Carol, they will not be able to impersonate 
one another to Alice because each only knows its own 
xX, 


So we suggest that p be computed using a seed which is 
solely a function of the user’s name and user’s pass- 
word, and X be a function of the server’s name, the 
user’s name, and the user’s password. 


Bob stores p (generated from Alice’s name and pass- 
word, Y (Alice’s private RSA key encrypted with her 
password), X (a hash of Alice’s name, password, and 
Bob’s name), and Alice’s public Key: 


Alice Bob 
calculates p and X stores: 

choose random A p, Y, pub, X 
“Alice”, 24 mod P 


hi 


chooses random B 
K=h(X,2"8 mod p) 


“Bob”, 23 mod p, {Y}K 


[h(K)] signed with Alice’s RSA ey key 


Prevent servers impersonating each other 
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6 Summary 


In this paper we present PDM, a new method of doing 
strong password-based credentials download or mutual 
authentication. It has better performance at the server 
than any of the existing schemes, especially since it can 
use smaller moduli, because there is no single modulus 
on which the world could concentrate its Diffie-Hellman 
breaking efforts. Instead, Diffie-Hellman would have to 
be broken per user per password guess. We show that 
although performance at the client is far more expen- 
sive, that it is “good enough”, especially with an 
optional user-supplied hint. We also present a method 
for avoiding a password equivalent which is less expen- 
sive than existing schemes at the server. This scheme 
could be applied to EKE or SPEKE, but not to schemes 
such as SRP and AMP that depend on everything being 
based on Diffie-Hellman. And we present a scheme with 
“partial forward secrecy” that is half as expensive as 
SRP, even with the same sized modulus. 
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Abstract 


The main purpose of steganography is to hide the 
occurrence of communication. While most methods 
in use today are invisible to an observer’s senses, 
mathematical analysis may reveal statistical anoma- 
lies in the stego medium. These discrepancies ex- 
pose the fact that hidden communication is hap- 
pening. 


This paper presents improved methods for informa- 
tion hiding. One method uses probabilistic em- 
bedding to minimize modifications to the cover 
medium. Another method employs error-correcting 
codes, which allow the embedding process to choose 
which bits to modify in a way that decreases the 
likelihood of being detected. In addition, we can 
hide multiple data sets in the same cover medium 
to provide plausible deniability. 


To prevent detection by statistical tests, we preserve 
the statistical properties of the cover medium. After 
applying a correcting transform to an image, sta- 
tistical steganalysis is no longer able to detect the 
presence of steganography. We present an a priori 
estimate to determine the amount of data that can 
be hidden in the image while still being able to main- 
tain frequency count based statistics. This way, we 
can quickly choose an image in which a message of 
a given size can be hidden safely. To evaluate the 
effectiveness of our approach, we present statistical 
tests for the JPEG image format and explain how 
our new method defeats them. 


*This research was supported in part by DARPA grant 
number F30602-99-1-0527. 


1 Introduction 


Steganography is the art and science of hiding the 
fact that communication is taking place. While 
classical steganographic systems depend on keeping 
the encoding system secret, modern steganography 
tries to be undetectable unless secret information 
is known, namely, a secret key. Because of their 
invasive nature, steganographic systems leave de- 
tectable traces within a medium’s characteristics. 
This allows an eavesdropper to detect media that 
have been modified, revealing that secret communi- 
cation is taking place. Although the secret content 
is not exposed, its hidden nature is revealed, which 
defeats the main purpose of steganography. 


In general, the information hiding process starts 
by identifying redundant bits in a cover medium. 
Redundant bits are those bits that can be modi- 
fied without destroying the integrity of the cover 
medium. The embedding process then selects a sub- 
set of the redundant bits to hold data from a secret 
message. The stego medium is created by replacing 
the selected redundant bits with message bits. 


This paper presents two new methods to improve 
the selection process. The first method selects from 
a family of pseudo-random number generators [3]. 
Each pseudo-random number generator results in 
a different bit selection; the selection that causes 
the fewest changes to the cover medium is used 
for the embedding. The second method uses error- 
correcting codes. The result is greater flexibility 
in selecting bits. The two methods can be used 
together to minimize modifications to the cover 
medium. 


Nonetheless, any modification of the redundant bits 
can change the statistical properties of the cover 
medium. For example, ones and zeros are equally 
likely in a message that has been encrypted. How- 
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ever, the redundant data being replaced might have 
a strong correlation towards either zero or one. Em- 
bedding the encrypted message weakens that corre- 
lation. 


One way to prevent detection of steganographic con- 
tent is to reduce the size of the hidden message. 
While such an approach decreases the likelihood of 
detection, it also results in decreased hiding capac- 
ity. Our paper presents a new method to preserve 
the statistical properties of a cover medium by ap- 
plying additional transforms to the redundant data. 
The transforms correct measurable deviations in the 
statistics caused by the embedding process without 
decreasing the hiding capacity of the stego medium. 
We derive an a priori estimate for the amount of 
data that can be hidden while still being able to pre- 
serve frequency count based statistics. As a result, 
we can quickly identify images in which a particular 
message can be hidden safely. 


While the method of using additional transforms 
is a generic concept that is data format indepen- 
dent, statistical properties and the specific trans- 
forms to preserve them depend on the data format 
of the stego medium. We illustrate existing statis- 
tical tests for the JPEG image format. Although 
these tests are not capable of detecting data embed- 
ded with our OutGuess [8] system, we present a new 
test that does detect the presence of steganographic 
content. We then demonstrate a specific transform 
for the JPEG format that preserves the image’s sta- 
tistical properties and thus prevents detection from 


statistical tests based on frequency counts. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as fol- 
lows. Section 2 introduces the prerequisites neces- 
sary for secure steganography and discusses related 
work in image steganography. In Section 3, we give 
an overview of the embedding process and introduce 
new methods to improve the embedding of hidden 
messages. After reviewing JPEG encoding in Sec- 
tion 4, we present statistical tests in Section 5. In 
Section 6, we show how to apply transforms that 
prevent detection by statistical tests. Section 7 pro- 
vides an analysis of the transforms we use to correct 
deviations in the JPEG image format. We conclude 
in Section 8. 
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2 Prerequisites and Related Work 


For steganography to remain undetected, the un- 
modified cover medium needs to be kept secret*. If 
it is exposed, a comparison between cover medium 
and stego medium immediately reveals changes. 
While an adversary gains knowledge of only approx- 
imately half of the embedded bits, she still detects 
modification. 


Zollner et al. [14] propose an information theoretic 
approach to solve the problem of secure steganog- 
raphy by employing nondeterministic selection. In 
their model, the original medium is known to the ad- 
versary but a preprocessing step introduces random- 
ness into the cover medium. If the adversary can 
not obtain the transformed cover medium, she can 
not deduce information about the embedded mes- 
sage by observing differences between the original 
and the stego medium. In summary, they suggest 
two necessary conditions for secure steganography: 


e The secret key used to embed the hidden mes- 
sage is unknown to the adversary. 


e The adversary does not know the cover 
medium. 


In practice, these two conditions are easily met. It 
suffices to create a cover medium with a digital cam- 
era or by scanning holiday pictures, and to discard 
the originals. 


However, even though the original medium might 
not be available for comparison, the embedding pro- 
cess can introduce distortions. Analysis of many 
unmodified images may reveal characteristics that 
modified images lack. Identification of these charac- 
teristics allows us to perform correcting transforms 
after the embedding process that preserve the desir- 
able characteristics. 


Walton [12] authenticates an image by storing its 
checksum in the redundant bits of the image. The 
checksum is distributed uniformly over the image 
with a pseudo-random number generator. The prob- 
abilistic embedding in this paper differs by choos- 
ing a seed for the pseudo-random number genera- 
tor that reduces the necessary changes to the cover 
medium. 


1 Throughout, we use the terminology established by Pfitz- 
mann et al. [7]. 
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Aura [2] uses a pseudo-random permutation gen- 
erator to select the bits in the cover-medium. He 
notes that if the secret key and cover size remain 
unchanged, then the selected bits will be the same. 
In our embedding process, however, the pseudo- 
random number generator is reseeded to find the 
best embedding; in addition, the bit selection de- 
pends on the hidden message size. 


Johnson and Jajodia [4] analyze images created 
with available steganographic software. Although 
they claim that current steganographic techniques 
leave noticeable distortions in the discrete cosine 
transform (DCT) coefficients, they do not further 
discuss the nature of these distortions. 


Westfeld and Pfitzmann [13] describe visual and 
statistical attacks against common steganographic 
tools. They discuss ways that common stegano- 
graphic techniques change statistical properties in 
the cover medium. For example, they evaluate one 
particular program that embeds data in JPEG im- 
ages. To detect hidden information embedded by 
the program, they use a y?-test [6], which estimates 
the color distribution of an image carrying hidden 
information and compares it against the observed 
distribution. 


The x?-test is perhaps too discriminating, in that it 
detects only programs that. embed hidden message 
bits without spreading them over all redundant bits. 
In particular, this test does not detect the OutGuess 
embedding process, presented in Section 3. 


In Section 5, we describe an extended x?-test that is 
capable of detecting more subtle changes. Even so, 
the methods developed in this paper prevent detec- 
tion by both the original and the extended y?-test. 


3 Embedding Process 


The specific transforms we introduce to perform 
statistical corrections depend on embedding meth- 
ods that distribute a hidden message over all re- 
dundant bits. This section explains the underlying 
steganographic embedding process and introduces 
new methods to improve on it. 


We divide the task of embedding hidden information 
in a cover medium into two steps: 


e Identification of redundant bits. Redundant 
bits can be modified without detectably de- 
grading the cover medium. 


e The selection of bits in which the hidden infor- 
mation should be placed. 


Separating the embedding process into two parts al- 
lows for easy replacement. A different data format 
can be accommodated with a different identifica- 
tion algorithm, and new selection strategies can be 
implemented without changing other parts of the 
system. In addition, the computational cost of the 
selection does not depend on the cost of identifying 
the redundant bits. 


One valid objection against this separation is po- 
tential loss of information that might be helpful in 
the selection step. For éxample, an image may have 
areas of high complexity that can either hold more 
hidden information or in which modifications are 
less likely to be detected. In our model, the selec- 
tion algorithm sees only the redundant bits and is 
not aware of their origin. To remedy this, the identi- 
fication step adds attributes to each redundant bit. 
These attributes indicate if a bit is locked or how 
detectable changes to it are. 


3.1 Identification of Redundant Bits 


In general, identifying the redundant bits of a data 
source depends on the specific output format. One 
has to be aware that the embedding actually hap- 
pens when the cover medium is written out in that 
format. Conversion to the final data format might 
include operations like compression, and is not nec- 
essarily deterministic. Minimizing modifications to 
the cover medium requires knowledge of the redun- 
dant bits before the actual stego medium is created. 
For example, the OutGuess [8] system performs all 
operations involved in creating the output object 
and saves the redundant bits encountered. For the 
JPEG image format, this might be the LSB of the 
discrete cosine transform coefficients; see Section 4. 


The hidden information overwrites the redundant 
bits when the final output is created. This requires 
determinism in the conversion process, which can al- 
ways be ensured by replacing random processes with 
a pseudo-random number generator that is initial- 
ized to the same state for the identification and the 
final conversion step. 
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Before the identified bits are passed to the selec- 
tion step, they are annotated with additional infor- 
mation. This information includes locked bits, 2.e. 
bits that may not be modified in the embedding pro- 
cess, and a heuristic that determines how detectable 
changes to a bit might be. 


A bit is locked when the bit has already been 
used to carry hidden information. This can occur 
when more than one message is hidden in the cover 
medium. 


3.2 Selection of Bits 


Before the selection of redundant bits can begin, 
an RC4 stream cipher [9] is initialized with a user- 
chosen secret key. We use the keyed stream cipher 
to encrypt the hidden message and derive a pseudo- 
random number generator (PRNG) for the selection 
process from it. The bits that are replaced with in- 
formation from the hidden message are selected with 
the help of the pseudo-random number generator as 
follows. 


First, we need to hide 32 state bits. The state is 
a concatenation of a 16-bit seed and a 16-bit in- 
teger containing the length of the hidden message. 
By varying the seed the selection can find a bet- 
ter embedding. Selection starts at the beginning of 
the identified bits. We determine the next bit by 
computing a random offset within a fixed interval 
and adding that offset to the current bit position. 
To compute the random offsets, we use the pseudo- 
random number generator described earlier. Data 
at the new bit position is replaced with the mes- 
sage data. This process is iterated 32 times. The 
resulting bit positions can be represented as, 


b = O 
b = bj-1 + R;(z) 


where 0; is the position of the i-th selected bit, and 
R;(xz) is a random offset in the interval (1, 2]. 


tors =1.ci6n 


After the state data has been embedded, the pseudo- 
random number generator is reseeded with the 16- 
bit seed. The remaining length of the hidden mes- 
sage is used to adapt the interval out of which the 
random numbers are drawn to the amount of re- 
maining data, 


2 X remaining redundant bits 


interval & ————_ +. 
remaining length of message 
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The selection process continues as outlined above, 
the only difference being that the interval is ad- 
justed every eight bits. This way the hidden mes- 
sage is distributed evenly over all available bits. 


Choosing the interval in this way restricts the hid- 
den message size to a maximum of 50% of the avail- 
able redundant bits. We explain in Section 6 why 
this is not a serious restriction. Not using all the 
redundant bits gives the selection process a greater 
opportunity to find a good embedding, as described 
in Section 3.3. It also leaves enough bits for the cor- 
recting transform to preserve frequency count based 
statistics. 


Because the PRNG is keyed with a secret, it is not 
possible to find the hidden message without know- 
ing the key. The recipient initializes the PRNG with 
that secret and uses the same selection process to 
retrieve the hidden message from the stego medium. 
The interval size is changed only after the state has 
been embedded, so the state is retrievable and can 
be used to reseed the pseudo-random number gen- 
erator correctly. 


3.3. Beneficial Reseeding of the PRNG 


We now explain how modifications to the cover 
medium can be reduced with the selection algorithm 
from the previous section. 


In the selection process, the keyed pseudo-random 
number generator can be reseeded with a freely cho- 
sen 16-bit seed. In effect, the seed creates a family 
of independent pseudo-random number generators. 
Each pseudo-random number generator selects its 
own subset of redundant bits. The selections result 
in a different number of bits that have to be modi- 
fied. The distribution of the number of changed bits 
is binomial. The probability that k of n bits will b 

changed is as follows, ; 


n nr eos 
pi”) = (i )ea — p)*, 


where p is the probability that a selected bit in the 
redundant data has to be changed. 


As the hidden data has been encrypted by the RC4 
stream cipher, it has the properties of a random 
stream, so we expect that p = 5, and that the aver- 
age number of changed bits will be close to 50% of 
the bits in the hidden data. 
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Picking a seed that represents the changed bits at 
the lower end of the binomial distribution allows 
us to reduce the number of bits that have to be 
modified; see Figure 1. It becomes harder to detect 
the modifications, as more of the hidden message is 
already naturally represented in the redundant bits. 


—— Binomial distribution 
> Selection for different seeds 


0.014 






0.012 


Probability 


3 


0.004 






= a a fs 
2100 2150 2200 2250 
Changed bits in redundant data 


Figure 1: Probability distribution of changed bits 
for different seeds compared to a binomial distribu- 
tion with n = 4430 and p = é. 


Detectability is also used as a bias in the selection 
process. The selector does not try to reduce only 
the number of changed bits but also the overall de- 
tectability. Whenever a bit has to be modified, its 
detectability will be added to a global bias. A higher 
accumulated bias reduces the likelihood that this 
specific embedding will be used. 


The standard deviation of a binomial distribution 
is given by 0 = ,/npq with q = 1 — p; in our case 
og =$/n. We notice that the ratio of the standard 


Bits | Standard Deviation o | Probability 
n Expected | Measured af./n 





Figure 2: Deriving the probability p that a selected 
bit has to be changed from the size of a hidden mes- 
sage in bits n and the standard deviation o for em- 
bedding into a JPEG-image with 77135 redundant 
bits. 


deviation and the square root of the number of bits 
in the hidden message remains constant, 


Oo — 
vn 
As a result, more modifications can be avoided by 


reseeding the PRNG for smaller hidden messages 
than for bigger ones. 


Measuring the standard deviation of changed bits 
encountered in the selection step allows us to ver- 
ify the probability p that a selected bit has to be 
modified as shown in Figure 2. 


Furthermore, by varying the seed the algorithm is 
able to find an embedding that does not have con- 
flicts with locked bits. This allows us to hide mul- 
tiple data sets within a cover medium, which we 
discuss in Section 3.5. 


3.4 Choices with Coding Theory 


While the seeding allows us to view the embed- 
ding as a probabilistic process, the flexibility of the 
PRNG family in selecting bits is not always enough 
to avoid all bits that are locked or have a high de- 
tectability. We could prevent modification of those 
bits if it were possible to introduce errors into our 
hidden message without destroying its content. In 
other words, all introduced errors need to be cor- 
rectable. 


Coding theory provides us with codes that can cor- 
rect errors by maximum-likelihood decoding. We 
write [n, k, d] to indicate a k-dimensional linear code 
of length n with Hamming distance d. Such a code 
can correct ¢ errors, where d = 2¢ + 1. 


In general, the application of an error-correcting 
code increases the data that we need to embed. A 
k-bit data block will result in an n-bit code block. 
However, we first observe that about one half of the 
data is already represented and does not need to 
be modified, and second, that we can introduce t 
additional errors in the code block. Thus, if 
n k 


—-—-t=-— 


5 5 (1) 


holds, we expect the number of modifications for the 
encoded data to be the same as for the unencoded 
data. Equation (1) can be rewritten as 


d=n-—-k+1, 
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which is exactly the Singleton bound fulfilled by all 
maximum distance separable (MDS) codes [10]. 


Unfortunately, the only non-trivial binary MDS 
code is the repetition code [n, 1, n]. It’s major draw- 
back is the n-fold repetition of the data, so that it 
is useful only for small hidden messages. 


Once the data is encoded, we can choose ¢ bits in 
each code block that do not need to be modified in 
the redundant data. Our choice is determined by 
conflicts with already locked bits from a previously 
embedded message, and after all conflicts have been 
resolved by the detectability of changes. 


The approach that we take here is similar to the 
parity encoding suggested by Anderson [1]. How- 
ever, using error-correcting codes has advantages 
over using the parity encoding. We can trade se- 
curity against capacity by choosing a code that is 
not MDS. Additionally with error-correcting codes 
only n—t bits are locked, whereas the parity encod- 
ing locks all n bits. 


3.5 Plausible Deniability 


To embed a hidden message into the cover medium, 
we modify the redundant data of the cover medium. 
The redundant data might have properties of a sta- 
tistical nature of which we are not aware, or un- 
derstand less well than an adversary. If the em- 
bedding process changes the characteristics of the 
cover medium, a more knowledgeable observer can 
conclude the presence of a hidden message without 
necessarily being able to point to the specific bits 
that were changed. 


The originator of the stego medium might now be 
forced to reveal the hidden communication. How- 
ever, we assume that the only predicate the observer 
can ascertain is the fact that the cover medium was 
modified. If the sender embeds multiple hidden mes- 
sages into the cover medium, he can include an in- 
nocuous message, turn that over on request, claim 
that there is no other information hidden in the 
stego medium, and leave unharmed. This is called 
plausible deniability. 


Actually, the described mechanism already implic- 
itly supports plausible deniability. More than one 
hidden message can be embedded, as the “locked 
bit” attribute prevents information from other hid- 
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den messages from being overwritten. Depending 
on the size of the hidden messages, the likelihood 
that a selection is found that does not conflict with 
previously locked bits can be small. In that case, 
error-correcting codes can be employed to increase 
the selection flexibility. 


3.6 Hidden Message Determines Cover 


Usually, a hidden message is embedded into a spe- 
cific medium. Instead of selecting a specific cover 
medium, the hidden message can be examined and 
a cover medium will be selected that allows embed- 
ding with minimal modifications. 


This can be achieved by embedding the hidden mes- 
sage into multiple cover media. Afterwards, the 
cover medium that results in the fewest modifica- 
tions is chosen. 


As expected, the distribution of changed bits in the 
different cover media follows a binomial distribution 
similar to the one shown in Section 3.3. 


4 JPEG image format 


While the embedding methods mentioned in this pa- 
per are independent of the actual data format of the 
cover medium, each data format has its own statis- 
tical properties. We restrict our analysis to a very 
data format: JPEG [11]. However, similar charac- 
teristics can also be found in other formats. The 
general idea of correcting statistical deviations still 
applies, but requires different, appropriate trans- 
forms. 


The JPEG image format uses a discrete cosine 
transform (DCT) to transform successive 8 x 8-pixel 
blocks of the image into 64 DCT coefficients each. 
The DCT coefficients F(u,v), of an 8 x 8 block of 
image pixels f(z, y), are given by 


7 7 
F(u,v) = 7O(u)C()[S> fey) * 


xz=0 y=0 
(Qa+1)um (Qyt+ ae) 
cos 6 cos 6 ; 


where C(u), C(v) = 1/2 when u and v equal 0 and 
C(u), C(v) = 1 otherwise. 
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Figure 3: Differences in the DCT histograms are no- 
ticeable when the embedding process does not make 
any statistical corrections. 


Afterwards the coefficients are quantized by the fol- 
lowing operation: 





F(u, v) 
Q(u, v) ); 


where Q(u,v) is a 64-element quantization table. 


F? (u,v) = IntegerRound( 


The least-significant bits of those quantized DCT 
coefficients, for which F@(u,v) 4 0 and # 1, are 
used as redundant bits into which the hidden mes- 
sage is embedded. 


5 Statistical Tests 


Statistical tests can reveal if an image has been mod- 
ified by steganography. These tests determine if an 
image’s statistical properties deviate from the norm. 
Some tests are independent of the data format and 
just measure the entropy of the redundant data. 


The simplest test is to measure the correlation to- 
wards one. A more sophisticated one is Ueli Mau- 
rer’s “Universal Statistical Test for Random Bit 
Generators” [5]. We expect images with hidden data 
to have a higher entropy than those without. 


Westfeld and Pfitzmann outline an interesting sta- 
tistical attack [13]. They observe that for a given 
image, the embedding of encrypted data changes the 
histogram of color frequencies in a particular way. 







In the following, we clarify their approach and show 
how it applies to the JPEG format. In their case, 
the embedding process changes the least significant 
bits of the colors in an image. The colors are ad- 
dressed by their indices in the color table. If n; and 
n; are the frequencies of the color indices before and 
after the embedding respectively, then the following 
relation is likely to hold 


|noi — Nai+1| > Ing; — N3:41|- 


In other words, the frequency difference between ad- 
jacent colors is reduced by the embedding process. 
In an encrypted message, zeros and ones are equally 
distributed. For noi > no41 that means that the 
bits of the hidden message change no; to no;41 more 
frequently than the other way around. 


The same is true in the case of the JPEG data for- 
mat. Instead of measuring the color frequencies, we 
observe differences in the frequency of the DCT co- 
efficients. Figure 3 displays the histogram before 
and after a hidden message has been embedded in 
a JPEG image. The histogram differences are dis- 
played in the subgraph at the bottom of the figure. 
We observe a reduction in the frequency difference 
between coefficient —1 and its adjacent DCT coeffi- 
cient —2. Adjacent means that the coefficients differ 
only in the least significant bit. A similar reduction 
in frequency difference can be observed between co- 
efficients 2 and 3. 


Westfeld and Pfitzmann use a y?-test to determine 
whether the color frequency distribution in an image 
matches a distribution that shows distortion from 
embedding hidden data. In the following, we out- 
line their test for the DCT coefficients in a JPEG. 
Because the test uses only the stego medium, the 
expected distribution y* for the x?-test has to be 
computed from the image. The assumption for a 
modified image is that adjacent DCT frequencies 
are similar. Let n; be the DCT histogram, we then 
take the arithmetic mean, 


» _ Nai + Nai41 
Yi “1, 9 3 


to determine the expected distribution and compare 
against the observed distribution 


Yi = Ni. 


The x? value for the difference between the distri- 
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Figure 4: An extended x?-test where each sample 
covers 3.2% of the DCT coefficients detects the em- 
bedding in the modified image, but does not react 
to an unmodified image. 


butions is given as 


+1 * 
x? = y (yi aL! Me 
i=1 vi 


where vy are the degrees of freedom, that is, the num- 
ber of different categories in the histogram minus 
one. It may be necessary to sum adjacent values 
from the expected distribution and from the ob- 
served distribution to ensure that there are enough 
counts in each category. Westfeld and Pfitzmann 
require that each count is greater than four. If two 
adjacent categories are summed together, the de- 
grees of freedoms need to be reduced by one. 


The probability p that the two distributions are 
equal is given by the complement of the cumulative 
distribution function, 
[ p(v—2)/2 p—t/2 
p= —.~——— dt, 
2¥/2T (v/2) 


where [ is the Euler Gamma function. 


The probability of embedding is determined by cal- 
culating p for a sample from the DCT coefficients. 
The samples start at the beginning of the image and 
for each measurement the sample size is increased. 


Because the test uses an increasing sample size and 
always starts at the beginning of the image, it de- 
tects changes only if the frequency histogram is dis- 
torted continuously from the beginning of the image. 
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Intermediate areas in the image that do not exhibit 
distortions can cause negative test results. This is 
the case even if other areas in the image are clearly 
distorted. For this reason, the test does not detect 
the embedding process described in this paper. 


5.1 Detection 


It is possible to extend Westfeld and Pfitzmann’s 
x?-test to be more sensitive to partial distortions in 
an image. Observe that two identical distributions 
produce about the same x” values in any part of the 
distribution. Instead of increasing the sample size 
and applying the test at a constant position, we use 
a constant sample size but slide the position where 
the samples are taken over the entire range of the 
image. Using the extended test we are able to detect 
our simple embedding process; see Figure 4. 


In this case, the sample size is set to 3.2% of all 
DCT coefficients. The test starts at the beginning 
of the image, and the position is incremented by one 
percent for every x” application. This extended test 
does not react to an unmodified image, but detects 
the embedding in some areas of the stego image. 


To find an appropriate sample size, we choose an 
expected distribution for the extended x?-test that 
should cause a negative test result. Instead of calcu- 
lating the arithmetic mean of coefficients and their 
adjacent ones, we take the arithmetic mean of two 
unrelated coefficients, 


+ _ Nai-1 + Nai 
a 


A binary search on the sample size is used to find a 
value for which the extended y?-test does not show 
a correlation to the expected distribution derived 
from unrelated coefficients. 


6 Correcting Statistical Deviations 


Not all of the redundant bits are used when em- 
bedding the hidden message. In fact, the selection 
process allows no more than half of the redundant 
bits to be used for data. 


If we know what kind of statistical tests are be- 
ing used to examine an image for modification, we 
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Figure 5: The naive statistical corrections cause the 
frequency of adjacent DCT coefficients to be equal- 
ized. It is immediately evident that the image is 
modified. 


can use the remaining redundant bits to correct any 
statistical deviation that the embedding process cre- 
ated. 


Our first (naive) approach included preserving the 
correlation to one and the entropy measured by the 
Maurer test. Essentially, when a bit is changed 
from zero to a one, we try to change a nearby bit 
from one to zero. Although, this approach helps to 
prevent entropy increase in the redundant data, it 
completely neglects statistics that depend on macro- 
scopic properties. For the JPEG format, the result 
is a distortion in the DCT histogram, illustrated in 
Figure 5. The DCT coefficients —2 and —1 are even 
closer together than in Figure 3, and the frequencies 
for DCT coefficients 2 and 3 are nearly the same. 


If we want to avoid distortions in the DCT his- 
togram, additional corrections are necessary to 
maintain the distribution of the DCT coefficients. 
For example, suppose embedding a hidden mes- 
sage modifies the j-th DCT coefficient, DCT(7). If 
DCT(j) = 22, it will be modified to 22 + 1. We cor- 
rect this change by finding an adjacent coefficient 
DCT (k), that is DCT(k) = 21+ 1, and changing it 
to 22. If we correct every change to the DCT coef- 
ficients, their histogram will be identical to the one 
of the original image. 


Furthermore, a correcting transform that essentially 
swaps values keeps all frequency counts constant. 
Thus, no statistic that is based purely on frequency 









counts will be able to detect a difference between 
the original and the stego medium. 


We make the following observation for frequency 
count based statistics. Let f be a frequency count 
in the histogram, and f its adjacent count. With- 
out loss of generality, let f > f. Let a denote the 
fraction of redundant bits that are used to hold the 
hidden message. After embedding, we expect the 
following changes in frequencies: 


* a fr 
ff = f-5(-f), 


fo= F+5U-S. 


In order for the transform to be able to correct 
the frequency count, enough unmodified coefficients 
need to be left in f so that the change in f can be 
adjusted, in other words the relation 


(1-a)F > S(f-f) 
must hold. 


The relation yields an a priori estimate for the frac- 
tion a of redundant bits that can be used for data 
while still having enough bits left for the correcting 
transform to work: 


2f 


OS Fa 


Given a hidden message, we can use the estimate 
to choose an image for which the correcting trans- 
form will be able to preserve the original frequency 
counts. Interestingly enough, for JPEG the fraction 
of redundant bits that can be used to hold the hid- 
den message does not increase linearly for images 
with more DCT coefficients; see Figure 6. 


The correcting transform has the following require- 
ments: 


1. For any part of the image, the distribution of 
the DCT coefficients should be similar to the 
unmodified image. 


2. The number of corrections necessary to pre- 
serve statistical properties should be small. 


Some statistical properties of the DCT coefficients 
may be unknown to us, so we try to prevent intro- 
ducing additional distortions. Such distortions can 
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Figure 6: The fraction of the DCT coefficients that 
can be used for data hiding does not increase lin- 
early for images with more coefficients. 


result from corrections meant to preserve the statis- 
tics that we do know about. If we keep the num- 
ber of additional modifications small, we reduce the 
likelihood of further distorting the image’s statisti- 
cal properties. 


Furthermore, if steganography is to remain unde- 
tected by the extended y?-test, all parts of the im- 
age must be free of statistical distortions. The test 
will detect no embedding if each part of the modi- 
fied image has a DCT coefficient distribution similar 
to the original. 


Algorithm 1 meets both requirements. It is run after 
the embedding process finishes. In step 1, we com- 
pute the DCT frequency histogram from the origi- 
nal image and store it in N. Step 2 determines the 
threshold frequencies. The threshold indicates how 
many errors in the histogram we are willing to toler- 
ate for a specific DCT coefficient. It is calculated by 
multiplying the observed frequencies of the DCT co- 
efficients with the scaling factor a. When the num- 
ber of errors for a coefficient exceeds its threshold, 
we modify the image to preserve the statistics for 
that coefficient. 


Step 3 finds Adj DCT, the index of the coefficient 
adjacent to the modified one. In step 4, we deter- 
mine if there are pending errors for the adjacent 
coefficient that should be corrected. In that case, 
the correction for the current DCT coefficient can 
be traded against the pending correction of its ad- 
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1 N & DCTFreqT able(original); 


k + number of coefficients in image; 


2 a ¢ 0.03 * 5000/k; 


fori ¢+ DCT min to DCTmaz do 
Nerror|t] = 0; 
N*|[i] + aN{i; 

endfor 

fori¢1tokdo 
if DCT(i) unmodified then 


continue in loop; 


endif 
3 | AdjDCT « DCT(i) 1; 
4 | if Nerror[ Adj DCT] then 
decrement Nerror[| Adj DCT]; 
continue in loop; 


endif 
5 if Nerror(/ DCT (i)] < N*|DCT(i)| then 
increment Nerror[ DCT (i)]; 
continue in loop; 


endif 

if ercchDCT (i, DCT (i)) fails then 
increment Nerror| DCT (z)|; 
continue in loop; 


endif 
endfor 
for i+ DCTmin to DCTmaz do 
while N eirorl¢| F 0 do 
decrement Nerror|i]; 
exchDCT (k, 1); 


endw 
endfor 


Algorithm 1: This transform preserves the statis- 
tical properties of an JPEG image. It keeps track 
of differences in the frequency counts between orig- 
inal and stego medium. If the differences exceed a 
certain threshold, the frequency count is adjusted. 


jacent coefficient. 


If that is not the case, we check in step 5 if the 
number of errors for the coefficient, Nerror|DCT (2)|, 
can be incremented without exceeding its threshold 
value. If another increment is possible, we continue 
with the next modification. Otherwise, we have to 
correct the current modification in the image. The 
exchDCT algorithm is responsible for that. If that 
fails too, we just go ahead and increase the error for 
the coefficient above the threshold and take care of 
it later. 


After all modifications have been examined, we need 
to correct all remaining errors. Not all the correc- 
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tions might be possible. However, if we are able to 
correct most of the errors, changes in the histogram 
are not detectable. 


The exchDCT() algorithm is very simple. Given a 
coefficient value DCT and a position 7 in the im- 
age, it tries to find the same coefficient at a prior 
position and change it to its adjacent coefficient. It 
starts searching near the coefficient that caused the 
algorithm to be executed and works its way to the 
beginning of the image. Coefficients that hold data 
from the hidden message or that have been used 
for previous corrections are skipped by erchDCT(). 
The algorithm indicates success or failure. 


Function: erchDCT() 
Data : 4, DCT 


Adj DCT «+ DCT @1; 
for 7¢i—1 toldo 
if DCT(j) = DCT and 
DCT (j) does not hold data and 
DCT(j) has not been used for corrections 
then 
DCT(j) «+ Adj DCT; 
return success 
endif 
endfor 
return failure 


Algorithm 2: Find a specific DCT coefficient and 
change it to its adjacent DCT coefficient. 


7 Analysis 


To evaluate our correction algorithm, we embedded 
data into 54 pictures taken with a Fuji MX-1700 
digital camera around Ann Arbor, Michigan. The 
size of the images is 640 x 480 pixels. After the im- 
ages were downloaded from the camera, they were 
recompressed with a quality factor of 75. This sim- 
ulates the conversion step in the embedding process 
without actually embedding any data. 


For this set of images, the average number of DCT 
coefficients that we can use for modification is about 
46,000, varying between 30,000 and 97,000. Each 
of these contributes one redundant bit. 


Without embedding any data in the redundant bits, 
we notice a strong correlation towards one. On av- 
erage, 63.8% of all the bits are set with a standard 


Method Maurer Test 


All images 

Unmodified | 63.41% + 3.50% 
No corrections | 59.10% +3.19% | 6.976 + 0.168 
Corrections | 62.91% + 3.36% | 6.775 + 0.231 


Images for which a priori estimate holds 
Unmodified | 63.06% + 3.53% | 6.738 + 0.241 
Corrections | 63.06% + 3.53% | 6.752+ 0.231 

Figure 7: Comparison between unmodified images, 
images with data embedded but without statistical 


corrections, and finally images with data embedded 
plus statistical corrections. 












6.732 + 0.233 






deviation of +3.4% between images. 


We embedded the first chapter of Lewis Carroll’s 
“The Hunting of the Snark” into the images. After 
compression, the hidden message had a size of about 
14, 700 bits. 


Figure 7 shows the results for the simple statistics 
that operate only on the redundant data. With a 
block size of eight bits, the result of the Maurer test 
for a truly random source is 7.184. We observe a 
noticeable increase in entropy for images that have 
not received statistical correction. The correlation 
towards one decreases noticeably, too. However, for 
the images that have been corrected for statistical 
distortions the values are very close to the data from 
the unmodified images. Examining only the im- 
ages for which the a priori estimate holds, we notice 
that the differences between the unmodified images 
and the images that received corrections are even 
smaller. These simple tests are thus not able to de- 
tect our steganography. | 


The more interesting statistic is the DCT frequency 
histogram. If we plot the DCT histogram of im- 
ages that have received corrections, we are no longer 
able to find noticeable differences in the distribu- 
tion. Figure 8 shows the extended y?-test. The test 
detects the image without corrections and the image 
corrected with our naive method, but it is unable to 
detect the image corrected for statistical deviations 
with the transform in Algorithm 1. 


The correcting transform causes about 2967 + 434 
additional changes to the redundant data. That is 
approximately 20% of the size of the hidden mes- 
sage. The average number of differences that can 
not be corrected is 186 + 400. The majority of cor- 
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Figure 8: The extended ?-test detects the embed- 
ding for the image that has no statistical correc- 
tions. Our naive correction is even more detectable. 
However, an image that receives the proper statis- 
tical correction can not be distinguished from an 
unmodified image. 


rections fail for images for which the a priori esti- 
mate indicates a maximum message size that was 
smaller than the one we try to embed. However, if 
we look only at images for which the estimate holds, 
the correcting transform changes 3106+415 bits and 
the average number of differences that can not be 
corrected is 5 + 5.7. 


It is possible to further decrease the changes from 
the correcting transform, by biasing the selection al- 
gorithm against modifying coefficients with a higher 
frequency than their adjacent coefficients. The iden- 
tification step from Section 3.1 adds the annota- 
tion that changes to bits originating from higher 
frequency coefficients are easier to detect. Using 
the worst selection, the correcting transform causes 
3365 + 442 additional changes. The best selection 
results in only 3054+ 430 changes. Comparing each 
image, we see that using this technique, the correct- 
ing transform can avoid 311+68 changes in average. 


To verify the correctness of the a priori estimate, 
we embed messages of different sizes and apply the 
correcting transform. We note that for message sizes 
below the estimate the transform is able to correct 
most errors. Increasing the message size above the 
estimate causes a noticeable increase in errors. 


The transform also has to meet the restriction that 
there be no area in the image that shows notice- 
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Figure 9: Examining the differences in the DCT 
histogram for parts of the image shows no noticeable 
deviations from the unmodified original. The largest 
difference is around 0.2%. 


able distortion in the DCT coefficients. Figure 9 
shows the histogram difference of a modified image 
in comparison to the original. The differences in 
the frequency of the DCT coefficients are negligi- 
ble, thus the extended y?-test does not indicate any 
hidden data. 


8 Conclusion 


Even though steganography is often undetectable by 
the observer’s senses, statistical analysis can reveal 
the presence of a hidden message. 


We introduced two new methods to improve the 
selection process. The first uses a seeded pseudo- 
random number generator to determine the fewest 
modifications to the cover medium. The second uses 
error-correcting codes to increase the flexibility in 
selecting bits without increasing the number of nec- 
essary changes. Together, these methods can be 
used to provide plausible deniability be embedding 
multiple hidden messages in the cover medium. 


Although the commonly used x?-test is unable to 
detect modifications from the improved embedding 
process described in this paper, we described an ex- 
tended x?-test that is capable of detecting modified 
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areas in parts of an image. 


To counter statistical tests based on frequency 
counts like the extended y?-test, we introduced a 
new method to correct the statistical deviations 
from the embedding process and a correcting trans- 
form for the JPEG format. As a result, none of the 
presented statistical tests can detect the presence of 
steganography. We also presented an a priori es- 
timate that allows us to determine the amount of 
data that can be hidden in an image while still be- 
ing able to preserve frequency count based statistics. 
Given a hidden message, we can use the estimate to 
quickly choose an image in which a specific message 
can be embedded safely. 


The methods to improve the embedding and to 
apply correcting transforms to preserve statisti- 
cal properties have been implemented in the Out- 
Guess [8] program, which is freely available as source 
code at www. outguess.org. 
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Abstract 


SSH is designed to provide a secure channel between 
two hosts. Despite the encryption and authentication 
mechanisms it uses, SSH has two weakness: First, the 
transmitted packets are padded only to an eight-byte 
boundary (if a block cipher is in use), which reveals the 
approximate size of the original data. Second, in inter- 
active mode, every individual keystroke that a user types 
is sent to the remote machine in a separate IP packet im- 
mediately after the key is pressed, which leaks the inter- 
keystroke timing information of users’ typing. In this 
paper, we show how these seemingly minor weaknesses 
result in serious security risks. 


First we show that even very simple statistical tech- 
niques suffice to reveal sensitive information such as the 
length of users’ passwords or even root passwords. More 
importantly, we further show that by using more ad- 
vanced statistical techniques on timing information col- 
lected from the network, the eavesdropper can learn sig- 
nificant information about what users type in SSH ses- 
sions. In particular, we perform a statistical study of 
users’ typing patterns and show that these patterns re- 
veal information about the keys typed. By developing a 
Hidden Markov Model and our key sequence prediction 
algorithm, we can predict key sequences from the inter- 
keystroke timings. We further develop an attacker sys- 
tem, Herbivore , which tries to learn users’ passwords by 
monitoring SSH sessions. By collecting timing informa- 
tion on the network, Herbivore can speed up exhaustive 
search for passwords by a factor of 50. We also propose 
some countermeasures. 


In general our results apply not only to SSH, but also 
to a general class of protocols for encrypting interactive 
traffic. We show that timing leaks open a new set of 
security risks, and hence caution must be taken when 
designing this type of protocol. 


*This research was supported in part by the Defense Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency under DARPA contract N6601-99-28913 (un- 
der supervision of the Space and Naval Warfare Systems Center San 
Diego) and by the National Science foundation under grants FD99- 
79852 and CCR-0093337. 


1 Introduction 


Just a few years ago, people commonly used astonish- 
ingly insecure networking applications such as tel- 
net, rlogin, or ftp, which simply pass all confi- 
dential information, including users’ passwords, in the 
clear over the network. This situation was aggravated 
through broadcast-based networks that were commonly 
used (e.g., Ethernet) which allowed a malicious user to 
eavesdrop on the network and to collect all communi- 
cated information [CB94, GS96]. 


Fortunately, many users and system administrators have 
become aware of this issue and have taken counter- 
measures. To curb eavesdroppers, security researchers 
designed the Secure Shell (SSH), which offers an en- 
crypted channel between the two hosts and strong au- 
thentication of both the remote host and the user [Y1696, 
SSLO1, YKS*00b]. Today, SSH is quite popular, and it 
has largely replaced telnet and rlogin. 


Many users believe that they are secure against eaves- 
droppers if they use SSH. Unfortunately, in this paper 
we show that despite state-of-the-art encryption tech- 
niques and advanced password authentication protocols 
[YKS*00a], SSH connections can still leak significant 
information about sensitive data such as users’ pass- 
words. This problem is particularly serious because it 
means users may have a false confidence of security 
when they use SSH. | 


In particular we identify that two seemingly minor weak- 
nesses Of SSH lead to serious security risks. First, the 
transmitted packets are padded only to an eight-byte 
boundary (if a block cipher is in use). Therefore an 
eavesdropper can easily learn the approximate length of 
the original data. Second, in interactive mode, every 
individual keystroke that a user types is sent to the re- 
mote machine in a separate IP packet immediately af- 
ter the key is pressed (except for some meta keys such 
Shift or Ctrl). We show in the paper that this prop- 


erty can enable the eavesdropper to learn the exact length 


of users’ passwords. More importantly, as we have veri- 
fied, the time it takes the operating system to send out the 
packet after the key press is in general negligible com- 
paring to the inter-keystroke timing. Hence an eaves- 
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dropper can learn the precise inter-keystroke timings of 
users’ typing from the arrival times of packets. 


Experience shows that users’ typing follows stable pat- 
terns!. Many researchers have proposed to use the du- 
ration of key strokes and latencies between key strokes 
as a biometric for user authentication [GLPS80, UW85, 
LW88, LWU89, JG90, BSH90, MR97, RLCM98, 
MRW99]. A more challenging question which has not 
yet been addressed in the literature is whether we can 
use timing information about key strokes to infer the key 
sequences being typed. If we can, can we estimate quan- 
titatively how many bits of information are revealed by 
the timing information? Experience seems to indicate 
that the timing information of keystrokes reveals some 
information about the key sequences being typed. For 
example, we might have all experienced that the elapsed 
time between typing the two letters “er” can be much 
smaller than between typing “qz”. This observation is 
particularly relevant to security. Since as we show the 
attacker can get precise inter-keystroke timings of users’ 
typing in a SSH session by recording the packet arrival 
times, if the attacker can infer what users type from the 
inter-keystroke timings, then he could learn what users 
type in a SSH session from the packet arrival times. 


In this paper we study users’ keyboard dynamics and 
show that the timing information of keystrokes does leak 
information about the key sequences typed. Through 
more detailed analysis we show that the timing informa- 
tion leaks about 1 bit of information about the content 
per keystroke pair. Because the entropy of passwords 
is only 4-8 bits per character, this 1 bit per keystroke 
pair information can reveal significant information about 
the content typed. In order to use inter-keystroke tim- 
ings to infer keystroke sequences, we build a Hidden 
Markov Model and develop a n- Viterbi algorithm for the 
keystroke sequence inference. To evaluate the effective- 
ness of the attack, we further build an attacker system, 
Herbivore, which monitors the network and collects tim- 
ing information about keystrokes of users’ passwords. 
Herbivore then uses our key sequence prediction algo- 
rithm for password prediction. Our experiments show 
that, for passwords that are chosen uniformly at random 
with length of 7 to 8 characters, Herbivore can reduce the 
cost of password cracking by a factor of 50 and hence 
speed up exhaustive search dramatically. We also pro- 
pose some countermeasures to mitigate the problem. 


We emphasize that the attacks described in this paper are 
a general issue for any protocol that encrypts interactive 
traffic. For concreteness, we study primarily SSH, but 
these issues affect notonly SSH 1 and SSH 2, butalso 


1In this paper we only consider users who are familiar with key- 
board typing and use touch typing. 


any other protocol for encrypting typed data. 


The outline of this paper is as follows. In Section 2 
we discuss in more details about the vulnerabilities 
of SSH and various simple techniques an attacker can 
use to learn sensitive information such as the length 
of users’ passwords and the inter-keystroke timings of 
users’ passwords typed. In Section 3 we present our 
statistical study on users’ typing patterns and show that 
inter-keystroke timings reveal about 1 bit of information 
per keystroke pair. In Section 4 we describe how we can 
infer key sequences using a Hidden Markov Model and 
a n-Viterbi algorithm. In Section 5 we describe the de- 
sign, development and evaluation of an attacker system, 
Herbivore, which learns users’ passwords by monitoring 
SSH sessions. We propose countermeasures to prevent 
these attacks in Section 7, and conclude in Section 8. 


2 Eavesdropping SSH 


The Secure Shell SSH [SSLO1, YKSt00b] is used to en- 
crypt the communication link between a local host and a 
remote machine. Despite the use of strong cryptographic 
algorithms, SSH still leaks information in two ways: 


e First, the transmitted packets are padded only to an 
eight-byte boundary (if a block cipher is in use), 
which leaks the approximate size of the original 
data. 


e Second, in interactive mode, every individual 
keystroke that a user types is sent to the remote 
machine in a separate IP packet immediately after 
the key is pressed (except for some meta keys such 
Shift or Ctrl). Because the time it takes the op- 
erating system to send out the packet after the key 
press is in general negligible comparing to the inter- 
keystroke timing (as we have verified), this also 
enables an eavesdropper to learn the precise inter- 
keystroke timings of users’ typing from the arrival 
times of packets. 


The first weakness poses some obvious security risks. 
For example, when one logs into a remote site R in 
SSH, all the characters of the initial login password 
are batched up, padded to an eight-byte boundary if a 
block cipher is in use, encrypted, and transmitted to R. 
Due to the way padding is done, an eavesdropper can 
learn one bit of information on the initial login pass- 
word, namely, whether it is at least 7 characters long 
or not. The second weakness can lead to some potential 
anonymity risks since, as many researchers have found 
previously, inter-keystroke timings can reveal the iden- 
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Figure 1: The traffic signature associated with running SU in a SSH session. The numbers in the figure are the size 


(in bytes) of the corresponding packet payloads. 


tity of the user [GLPS80, UW85, LW88, LWU89, JG90, 
BSH90, MR97, RLCM98, MRW99]}. 


In this section, we show that several simple and practical 
attacks exploiting these two weaknesses. In particular, 
an attacker can identify which transmitted packets corre- 
spond to keystrokes of sensitive data such as passwords 


in a SSH session. Using this information, the attacker . 


can easily find out the exact length of users’ passwords 
and even the precise inter-keystroke timings of the typed 
passwords. Learning the exact length of users’ pass- 
words allows eavesdroppers to target users with short 
passwords. Learning the inter-keystroke timing infor- 
mation of the typed passwords allows eavesdroppers to 
infer the content of the passwords as we will show in 
Section 3 and 4. 


Traffic Signature Attack We can often exploit prop- 
erties of applications to identify which packets corre- 
spond to the typing of a password. Consider, for in- 
stance, the SU command. Assume the user has already 
established a SSH connection from local host A to re- 
mote host B. When the user types the command SU 
in the established SSH connection A © B, we obtain a 
peculiar traffic signature as shown in Figure 1. If the 
SSH session uses SSH 1.x? and a block cipher such 
as DES for the encryption [NBS77, NIS99], as is com- 
mon, then the local host A sends three 20-byte pack- 
ets: “s”, “u’, “Return”. The remote host B echoes the 
“s” and “u’” in two 20-byte packets and sends a 28-byte 
packet for the “Password: ” prompt. Then A sends 20- 
byte packets, one for each of the password characters, 
without receiving any echo data packets. B then sends 
some final packets containing the root prompt if SU suc- 
ceeds, otherwise some failure messages. Thus by check- 
ing the traffic against this “su” signature, the attacker 
can identify when the user issues the SU command and 


The attack also works when ssh 2.x is in use. Only the packet 
sizes are slightly different. 


hence learn which packets correspond to the password 
keystrokes. Note that similar techniques can be used to 
identify when users type passwords to authenticate to 
other applications such as PGP [Zim95] in a SSH ses- 
sion. 


Multi-User Attack Even more powerful attacks exist 
when the attacker also has an account on the remote 
machine where the user is logging into through SSH. 
For example, the process status command ps can list 
all the processes running on a system. This allows the 
attacker to observe each command that any user is run- 
ning. Again, if the user is running any command that re- 
quires a password input (such as su or pgp) the attacker 
can identify the packets corresponding to the password 
keystrokes. 


Nested SSH Attack Assume the user has already es- 
tablished a SSH session between the local host A and 
remote host B. Then the user wants to open another SSH 
session from B to another remote host C as shown in Fig- 
ure 2. In this case, the user’s password for C is transmit- 
ted, one keystroke at a time, across the SSH-encrypted 
link A + B from the user to B, even though the SSH 
client on machine B patiently waits for all characters of 
the password before it sends them all in one packet to 
host C for authentication (as designed in the SSH proto- 
col [YKS*t00a]). It is easy to identify such a nested SSH 
connection using techniques developed by Zhang and 
Paxson [ZPOOb, ZPO0a]. Hence in this case the eaves- 
dropper can easily identify the packets corresponding to 
the user’s password on link A + B, and from this learn 
the length and the inter-keystroke timings of the users’ 
password on host C. 
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Figure 2: The nested SSH attack. 


3 Statistical Analysis of Inter-keystroke 
Timings 


As a first study towards inferring key sequences from 
timing information, we develop techniques for statistical 
analysis of the inter-keystroke timings. In this section, 
we first describe how we collect training data and show 
some simple timing characteristics of character pairs. 
We then show how we model the inter-keystroke timing 
of a given character pair as a Gaussian distribution. We 
then describe how to estimate quantitatively the amount 
of information about the character pair that one can learn 
using the inter-keystroke timing information. Denote the 
set of character pairs of interest as Q, and let |Q| denote 
the cardinality of the set Q. 


3.1 Data Collection 


The two keystrokes of a pair of characters (kz,k,) gen- 
erates four events: the press of k,, the release of ka, the 
press of k,, and the release of k,. However, because 
only key presses (not Key releases) trigger packet trans- 
mission, an eavesdropper can only learn timing informa- 
tion about the key-press events. Since the main focus of 
our study is in the scenario where an adversary learns 
timing information on keystrokes by simply monitoring 
the network, we focus only on key-press events. The 
time difference between two key presses is called the la- 
tency between the two keystrokes. We also use the term 
inter-keystroke timing to refer to the latency between two 
keystrokes. 


In order to characterize how much information is leaked 
by inter-keystroke timings, we have performed a number 
of empirical tests to measure the typing patterns of real 
users. Because passwords are probably the most sen- 
sitive data that a user will ever type, we focus only on 
information revealed about passwords (rather than other 
forms of interactive traffic). 
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Our focus on passwords creates many challenges. Pass- 
words are entered very differently from other text: pass- 
words are typed frequently enough that, for many users, 
the keystroke pattern is memorized and often typed al- 
most without conscious thought. Furthermore, well- 
chosen passwords should be random and have little or 
no structure (for instance, they should not be based on 
dictionary words). As a consequence, naive measure- 
ments of keystroke timings will not be representative of 
how users type passwords unless great care is taken in 
the design of the experimental methodology. 


Our experimental methodology is carefully designed to 
address these issues. Due to security and privacy consid- 
erations, we chose not to gather data on real passwords; 
therefore, we have chosen a data collection procedure 
intended to mimic how users type real passwords. A 
conservative method is to pick a random password for 
the user (where each character of the password is cho- 
sen uniformly at random from a set of 10 letter keys and 
5 number keys, independently of all other characters in 
the password), have the user practice typing this pass- 
word many times without collecting any measurements, 
and then measure inter-keystroke timing information on 
this password once the user has had a chance to practice 
it at length. 


However, we found that, when the goal is to try to 
identify potentially relevant timing properties (rather 
than verify conjectured properties), this conservative ap- 
proach is inefficient. In particular, users typically type 
passwords in groups of 3—4 characters, with fairly long 
pauses between each group. This distorts the digraph 
statistics for the pair of characters that spans the group 
boundary and artificially inflates the variance of our 
measurements. As a result we would need to collect 
a great deal of data for many random passwords be- 
fore this effect would average out. In addition, it takes 
quite a while for users to become familiar with long ran- 
dom passwords. This makes the conservative approach a 
rather blunt tool for understanding inter-keystroke statis- 
tics. 


Fortunately, there is a less costly way to gather inter- 
keystroke timing statistics: we gather training data on 
each pair of characters (ka,k,,) as typed in isolation. We 
pick a character pair and ask the user to type this pair 30- 
40 times, returning to the home row each time between 
repetitions. For each user, we repeat this for many pos- 
sible pairs (142 pairs, in our experiments) and we gather 
data on inter-keystroke timings for each such pair. We 
collected the latency of each character pair measurement 
and computed the mean value and the standard devia- 
tion. In our experience, this gives better results. 
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Figure 3: The distribution of inter-keystroke timings for two sample character pairs. 


As an example, Figure 3 shows the latency histogram 
of two sample character pairs. The left model corre- 
sponds to the latency between the pair (v, 0), and the 
right model corresponds to (v, b). We can see that the 
latency between (v, 0) is clearly shorter than the la- 
tency between (v, b), and the latency distributions of 
these two sample character pairs are almost entirely non- 
overlapping. 


The optimized data collection approach gives us a more 
efficient way to study fine-grained details of inter- 
keystroke statistics without requiring collecting an enor- 
mous amount of data. We used data collected in this way 
to quickly identify plausible conjectures, develop poten- 
tial attacks, and to train our attack models. As far as 
we are aware, collecting data on keystroke pairs in iso- 
lation does not seem to bias the data in any obvious way. 
Nonetheless, we also validate all our results using the 
conservative measurement method (see Section 5). 


3.2 Simple Timing Characteristics 


Next, we divide the test character pairs into five cate- 
gories, based on whether they are typed using the same 
hand, the same finger, and whether they involve a num- 
ber key: 


e Two letter keys typed with alternating hands, i.e., 


one with left hand and one with right hand; 


e Two characters containing one letter key and one 
number key typed with alternating hands; 


e Two letter keys, both typed with the same hand but 
with two different fingers; 


e Two letter keys typed with the same finger of the 
same hand; 


e Two characters containing one letter key and one 
number key, both typed with the same hand. 


Figure 4 shows the histogram of latency distribution of 
character pairs for each category. We split the whole la- 
tency range into six bins as shown in the x-axis. Within 
each category, we put each character pair into the cor- 
responding bin if its mean latency value is within the 
range of the bin. Each bar in the histogram of a cate- 
gory represents the ratio of the number of character pairs 
in the associated bin over the total number of character 
pairs in the category.*> We can see that all the character 
pairs that are typed using two different hands take less 
than 150 milliseconds, while pairs typed using the same 
hand and particularly the same finger take substantially 
longer. Character pairs that alternate between one letter 
key and one number key, but are typed using the same 


3Hence the sum of all bars within one category is 1. 
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Histogram of the latency of character pairs 
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Figure 4: Inter-keystroke timings for character pairs in five different categories. Note that some bars at some positions 


disappear because the corresponding height is zero. 


hand, take the longest time to type. This is simply be- 
cause two hands offer a certain amount of parallelism, 
while character pairs typed with one hand require a cer- 
tain degree of sequential movements and hence tend to 
take longer. This is especially obvious in the case of one 
letter and one number pairs typed using one hand. They 
in general require more hand movement and hence the 
longest time.* 


So, if the attacker observes a character pair typed with 
latency more than 150 milliseconds, he can guess with 
high probability of success that the character pair is not 
typed using two different hands and hence can infer 
about 1 bit of information about the content of the char- 
acter pair. Because the 142 character pairs are formed 
from randomly selected letter keys and number keys, 
they seem likely to form a representative sample of the 
whole keyboard. Hence this simple classification ex- 
tends to the whole keyboard, and already indicates that 
the inter-keystroke timing leaks substantial information 
about what is typed. 


The properties described above are unlikely to be ex- 
haustive. For instance, earlier work on timing attacks 
on multi-user machines suggested that inter-keystroke 
timings may additionally reveal which characters in the 


4Note that here we only consider users that use touch typing. 
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password are upper-case [Tro98]. 


3.3 Gaussian Modeling 


From the plot of the latency distribution of a given char- 
acter pair, such as the ones shown in Figure 3, we can see 
that the latency between the two key strokes of a given 
character pair forms a Gaussian-like unimodal distribu- 
tion. Hence a natural assumption (which is confirmed 
by our empirical observations) is that the probability of 
the latency y between two keystrokes of a character pair 
q € Q, Pr[y|q], forms a univariate Gaussian distribution 
AN (Ug, Og), Meaning 


Hg)" 
I 26; 

e q , 
V 210g 


where [Ug is the mean value of the latency for character 
pair q and og is the standard deviation. Given a set of 
training data {(q;,y,)},<;<y» where q; is the i-th charac- 
ter pair and y, is the corresponding latency in the data 
collection, we can derive the parameters {(Ug, 0g) }acg 
based on maximum likelihood estimation, 1.e., we com- 
pute the mean and the standard deviation for each char- 
acter pair. 





Pr[y|q] = 


Figure 5 shows the estimated Gaussian models of the la- 
tencies of the 142 character pairs. Our empirical result 
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Figure 5: Estimated Gaussian distributions of all 142 
character pairs collected from a user. 
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(b) Information gain induced by a latency observation 


Figure 6: Entropy and information gain as a function of 
the inter-keystroke latency. 


shows that most of the latencies of the character pairs 
lie between 50 and 250 milliseconds. The average of 
the standard deviation of the 142 character pairs is about 
30 milliseconds. The graph also indicates that the la- 
tency distributions of the character pairs severely over- 
lap, which means the inference of character pairs using 
just latency information is a challenging task. 


3.4 Information Gain Estimation 


We would like to estimate quantitatively how much 
information the latency information reveals about the 
character pairs typed. This will be an upper bound 
of how much information an attacker can extract from 
the timing information using any particular method. 
We estimate it by computing the information gain in- 
duced by the latency information. If we select a char- 
acter pair uniformly at random from the character- 
pair space, and if the attacker does not get any addi- 
tional information, the entropy of the probability dis- 
tribution of character pairs to the attacker is Hp[q] = 
— Yyeg Prig] log, Pr[q] = log, |Q|. If the attacker learns 
the latency y, between the two keystrokes of the char- 
acter pair, the estimated entropy of the probability dis- 
tribution of character pairs to the attacker is H,|q|y = 


Yol = —LgeoPrlglyo] log, Priglyo], where Pr[qlyo] = 


Prlyolq]-Priq] 
Ygco Prlyolal-Priq] ’ 


Gaussian distribution obtained in the parameter estima- 
tion phase in the previous subsection. The information 
gain induced by the observation of latency y, is the dif- 
ference between the two entropies, H)[q] — H,[qly = yol- 
Using the parameter estimation of the 142 character 
pairs obtained in the previous section, we can compute 
H,|q|y = yo] and Ho[q] — H, [gly = yo] as shown in Fig- 
ure 6(a) and Figure 6(b). 


and Pr[y)|q] is computed using the 


The estimated information gain, also called mutual in- 
formation, is I|q;y| = Hola] — Ay laly] = Mola] — J Prlyo] 
H,[qly = yoldyo, where Prlyo] = Loe Prlyola] Prial. 
From the numerical computation we obtain I[q;y] = 1.2. 
This means the estimated information gain available 
from latency information is about 1.2 bits per charac- 
ter pair when the character pair has uniform distribution. 
Hence the attacker could potentially extract 1.2 bits of 
information per character pair by using the latency in- 
formation in this case. Because the character pairs in 
our experiments are selected uniformly at random from 
all letter and number keys, we expect that they will be 
representative of the whole keyboard. Intuitively, Fig- 
ure 5 is a sufficiently-large random sampling of a much 
denser graph containing the latency distributions of all 
possible character pairs. More detailed analysis shows 
that the estimated information gain computed using 142 
sample character pairs is a good estimate of the infor- 
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mation gain when the character-pair space includes all 
letter and number character pairs. This estimate is com- 
parable to the back-of-the-envelope calculation in Sec- 
tion 3.2 based on our classification into five categories 
of keystroke pairs. 


Because the entropy of written English is so low (about 
0.6—1.3 bits per character [Sha50}), the 1.2-bit informa- 


tion gain per character pair leaked through the latency in- | 


formation seems to be significant. > For example, we can 
expect that users’ PGP passphrases will often contain 
only 1 bit of entropy per character. Hence the latency in- 
formation may reveal significant information about PGP 


passphrases. 


The information gain curve in Figure 6(b) shows a con- 
vex shape. Note that latencies greater than 175 millisec- 
onds are relatively rare; however, whenever we see such 
a long time between keystrokes, we learn a lot of in- 
formation about what was typed, because there are not 
many possibilities that would lead to such a large la- 
tency. The character pairs that take longer than 175 
milliseconds to type are mostly pairs containing number 
keys or pairs typed with one finger. Hence this analysis 
suggests that passwords containing number keys or char- 
acter pairs that are typed with one finger are particularly 
vulnerable to such timing attacks. 


Another interesting observation is that the mean of the 
standard deviations of the character pairs is only about 
30 milliseconds as shown in our experiments, while the 
standard deviation of round-trip time on the Internet in 
many cases is less than 10 milliseconds [Bel93]. There- 
fore even when the attacker is far from the SSH client 
host, he can still get sufficiently-precise inter-keystroke 
timing information. This makes the timing attack even 
more severe. 


4 Inferring Character Sequences From 
Inter-Keystroke Timing Information 


In this section, we describe how we can infer charac- 
ter sequences using the latency information. In partic- 
ular, we model the relationship of latencies and charac- 
ter sequences as a Hidden Markov Model [RN95]. We 
extend the standard Viterbi algorithm to an n-Viterbi al- 
gorithm that outputs the 7 most likely candidate char- 
acter sequences. We further estimate how many bits of 
information about the real character sequence this algo- 


>Note that the 1.2-bit information gain is estimated for the case of 
randomly selected passwords where the sequence of characters have 
a uniform distribution. However, this is not the case for texts. More 
careful calculation is needed to estimate the information gain in the 
case of natual text. 
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rithm extracts from the latency information and show it 
is nearly optimal. 


4.1 Hidden Markov Model _. 


In general, a Markov Model is a way of describing a 
finite-state stochastic process with the property that the 
probability of transitioning from the current state to an- 
other state depends only on the current state, not on any 
prior state of the process [RN95]. In a Hidden Markov 
Model (HMM), the current state of the process cannot be 
directly observed. Instead, some outputs from the state 
are observed, and the probability distribution of possible 
outputs given the state is dependent only on the state. 
Using a HMM, one can infer information about the prior 
path the process has taken from the sequence of observed 
outputs of the states, and efficient algorithms are known 
for working with HMM’s. Because of this, HMM’s have 
been widely used in areas such as speech recognition and 
text modeling. 


In our setting, we consider each character pair of inter- 
est as a hidden (non-observable) state, and the latency 
between the two keystrokes of the character pair as the 
output observation from the character-pair state. Each 
state corresponds to a pair of characters, so that the typ- 
ing of a character sequence K),... ,K7, is a process that 
goes through T states, q,,...,q7, where q,(1 <t < T) 
represents the ¢-th character pair (K,_,,K;,) typed. Let 
y,(1 <t < T) denote the observed latency of state q,. 
Then we model the typing of a character sequence as a 
HMM. This means we make two assumptions. First, the 
probability of transition from the current state to another 
state is only dependent on the current state, not on the 
prior path of the process. If the character sequence is a 
password chosen uniformly at random, this assumption 
obviously holds. In the case of text, this assumption does 
not hold strictly but experience in speech recognition 
and text modeling shows that some extensions to HMM 
still work well [RN95]. Second, the probability distri- 
bution of the latency observation is only dependent on 
the current character pair and not on any previous char- 
acters in the sequence. This assumption might hold for 
some cases and not for other cases where the typing of 
previous characters changes the position of the hand and 
influences the typing of later character pairs. However, 
making this assumption makes our analysis and infer- 
ence algorithm much simpler and still gives good results 
as shown from the experiments. Hence, we use a HMM 
to model the typing of character sequences as shown in 
Figure 7. 


As in the previous section, we assume the set of possi- 
ble character pairs is Q, hence the set of possible states 
in the HMM is Q. We assume that the probability of 
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t=1 t=2 


t=3 


t=T 


Figure 7: A representation of a trace of a HMM. Each vertical slice represents a time step. In each time slice, the 
top node q, is a variable representing a character pair, and the bottom node y, is the observable variable denoting the 


latency between the two keystrokes. 


the latency y of a character pair q, Pr[y|q] (q € Q), isa 
Gaussian distribution VW (4g, 0,), where the parameters 
{(Hg,9q)}gcg are obtained using the maximum likeli- 
hood estimation. 


4.2 Then-Viterbi Algorithm for Character Se- 


quence Inference 


Given an observation ¥ = (y,,y>,--- ,Yy), a sequence of 
latencies of some character sequence from a user’s typ- 
ing, we would like to infer the real character sequence 
‘that the user has typed. For each possible character se- 
quence g = (q,,94),--- »47), we can compute how likely 
the character sequence is given the observation, namely 
Pr[q |y|. The probability Pr[g |y] essentially gives a rank- 
ing for the candidate character sequence g: the higher 
Pr{q |¥| is, the more likely g is the real character se- 
quence. We use g * to denote the most-likely sequence, 
which is the sequence that corresponds to the highest 
value of Pr[q|¥] for all possible g with regard to a given 
y. 


The Viterbi algorithm is widely used in solving the most 
likely sequence of states given a sequence of observation 
in HMM problems [RN95]. An naive way of computing 
q * would compute Pr[q|y] for all possible g, and hence 
requires O(|Q|') running time. The Viterbi algorithm 
uses dynamic programming for a running time complex- 


ity O(\Q)’T). 


In our setting, because the latency distributions of dif- 
ferent character pairs highly overlap, the probability that 
the most likely sequence is the right sequence will be 
very low. Hence, instead of just computing the most 
likely sequence, we need to compute the n most likely 
sequences and hope the real sequence will be in the n 
most likely sequences with high probability for n greater 
than a certain threshold. Hence we extend the standard 
Viterbi algorithm to n-Viterbi algorithm to output the 
n most-likely sequences with running time complexity 


O(n|Q\?T). We give a detailed description of the n- 


Viterbi algorithm in Appendix A. 
4.3 How to Estimate the Effectiveness of the 7- 


Viterbi Algorithm 


We would like to estimate how big the threshold n has to 
be such that the real character sequence will be among 
the n most-likely sequences with sufficiently high prob- 
ability. In an experiment if the real character sequence 
appears in the n most-likely sequences, we say the exper- 
iment is a success with regard to the threshold n, other- 
wise, a failure. The probability of such defined success 
is a function of n. It is easy to see that the function is 
monotonically increasing with regard to n. If for a small 
n, the success probability is already high, this means the 
algorithm is very effective because it filters out most of 
the sequences and hence one only needs to try a small 
set of candidates before finding the real sequence. On 
the other hand, if we need a high threshold of n to get a 
sufficiently high success probability, then the algorithm 
is less effective: one would need to try many more can- 
didates before finding the real sequence. Note that from 
Section 3.4 we see that the timing information reveals 
about 1.2 bits of information per character pair. For 
the case of a random password of length T + 1, which 
forms T consecutive character pairs, the latency infor- 
mation could reveal approximately 1.27 bits of infor- 
mation about the real password sequence. Hence this is 
an upper bound on the effectiveness of the algorithm to 
infer character sequences using latency information. We 
would like to estimate how close our algorithm is com- 
pared to the upper bound. 


First, we look at the simple case when T = 1. Givena 
latency observation y of a character pair g, we compute 
the probability Pr[q'|y],q’ € Q, and select the n most- 
likely character pairs ® = 19; ee 19;,3- We would like 
to compute the probability that the real character pair q 
is in the set ® over all possible values of y. To simplify 
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Probability of Success vs. Threshold n 


Probability of Success 
° 


° 





Figure 8: The probability that the n-Viterbi algorithm 
outputs the correct password before the first n guesses, 
graphed as a function of n. 


the numerical computation, we approximate the result 
by assuming that all the Gaussian distributions have the 
same standard deviation o. This is a good approxima- 
tion of the real experiment: as we see in the Figure 5, 
most keypairs have a standard deviation between 25—35 
milliseconds. 


Figure 8 graphs the probability that the real character 
pair appears within the n most-likely character pairs 
against the threshold n. The top curve is when o = 25, 
the middle curve is when o = 30, and the bottom curve 
is when o = 35. Using the middle curve, we get that 
when n = 70 the probability of success is 90%, mean- 
ing that with 90% probability, the real character pair 
appears in the 70 most-likely sequences output by the 
n-Viterbi algorithm. Let’s denote such a threshold cor- 
responding to the 90% success probability as n*. Thus 
log,(|Q|/n*) = 1 is the approximate number of bits of 
information per character pair the algorithm extracts. 
Note that from the previous section we see that the la- 
tency information reveals about 1.2 bits of information 
per character pair. Hence our n- Viterbi algorithm is near- 
optimal. 


In the case of uniformly randomly chosen passwords of 
length T + 1, the number of bits of information the algo- 
rithm can extract is approximately T - log, (|Q|/n*) = T, 
which is close to the optimal value 1.27 bits. 


5 Building Herbivore and Timing Attacks 
on SSH 


To evaluate the effectiveness of our timing attacks to 
SSH, we build an attacker program that we call Herbi- 
vore. In this section, we describe the experiment results 
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Candidate Passwords 


Figure 9: The Herbivore architecture. 


of using Herbivore to learn users’ passwords. 


5.1 Herbivore Preying for Passwords 


We built an attacker engine Herbivore as shown in Fig- 
ure 9. It monitors the network and collects the arrival 
times of packets. Using the technique described in Sec- 
tion 2, Herbivore infers which packets correspond to the 
user’s SSH passwords when the user opens an SSH ses- 
sion to another host within an established SSH connec- 
tion. Herbivore then measures the inter-arrival times be- 
tween packets containing the password characters and 
uses our n- Viterbi algorithm to generate a list of candi- 
date passwords. The candidate passwords are sorted in 
decreasing order of the probability Pr{g |y], and in our 
experiments we record the position of the real password 
in the candidate list. We report the position of the pass- 
word as a percentage, so with m possible passwords in 
total, if the real password appears at position u in the or- 
dered candidate list, we say the real password appears at 
the top 1004 %. This gives a natural way to quantify the 
effectiveness of our approach. 





5.2 Optimization for Long Character Se- 
quences 


The complexity of the n- Viterbi algorithm is linear in the 
number n of candidates it outputs. As the length of the 
password grows, the space of possible passwords grows 
exponentially. If the n-Viterbi algorithm can only rule 
out a constant fraction of the password space, n would 
also grow exponentially as the password length grows. 
Hence the algorithm might be inefficient when the pass- 
word is long. In particular, we observed that memory 
usage can grow substantially for longer passwords. 


Also, and more importantly, we observed in the experi- 
ments that users tend to type long passwords in segments 
of 3 to 5 letters and pause between the segments. If we 
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Figure 10: The percentage of the password space tried 
by Herbivore in 10 tests before finding the right pass- 
word. 


use the timing between the segments for the prediction, 
it might bias our predictions since typically such pauses 
are noticeably longer than most other inter-keystroke la- 
tencies. Fortunately, this large difference means that 
pauses between groups of password characters can be 
clearly identified before we apply the n-Viterbi algo- 
rithm. 


Hence to reduce the bias and to reduce the memory re- 
quirements of the algorithm, we break the timing infor- 
mation of the password into segments containing 3 or 4 
latency intervals. We use each segment to form a HMM 
and then at the end combine the result from different 
segments to form the candidate password ordering. 


5.3 Experimental Results for Password Infer- 
ence for a Single User 


We measure the effectiveness of our n-Viterbi algorithm 
at cracking passwords through empirical measurements. 
In our experiment, we use training data compiled from 
isolated keypairs to train the HMM. Then, we pick a ran- 
dom password for the user. We have the user use this 
password to authenticate to another SSH session within 
an established SSH session as shown in Figure 9, and 
we apply our -Viterbi algorithm to simulate an attack 
on this password. Note that we have the test user type 
the password many times before the test to ensure famil- 
larity with the password, and we try to deduce the user’s 
password using training data from the same user. 


All passwords are selected uniformly at random from the 
character space as in the experiment in Section 3, so they 
contain no structure. Recovering such passwords is the 
hardest case for the attacker, so if timing analysis can re- 
cover information in such a scenario, we can expect that 
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Figure 11: A comparison of two users’ typing patterns. 
The “diamond” symbols show the mean values of the 
latencies of one user, with an error-bar indicating one 
standard deviation. The “x” symbol indicates the mean 
values of the latencies of another user. 


timing analysis will be an even greater threat in settings 
where passwords are chosen less carefully. 


We performed tests for 10 different passwords, each of 
length 8. Figure 10 shows the percentage of the positions 
of the real password in the ordered candidate lists output 
by the n-Viterbi algorithm. For example, 0.3% means 
that the real password appeared at the top 0.3% position 
in the output candidate list. These experiments indicate 
that on average the real password is located within the 
top 2.7% of the candidate ranking list. The median po- 
sition is about 1%, so about half the time the password 
will be in the top 1% of the list of candidates produced 
by our n-Viterbi algorithm. Therefore, in order to crack 
the password, Herbivore only needs to test 1/50 times as 
many passwords as brute-force search, on average. 


The 50x reduction in workfactor compared to exhaus- 
tive search corresponds to a total of 5.7 bits of infor- 


_ mation learned per password using the latency informa- 


tion. This is close to the information gain analysis in 
Sections 3 and 4, which predicted a gain of about 1 bit 
per keystroke pair: recall that the passwords in this test 
are of length 8, so each password contains 7 keystroke 
pairs. We attribute the difference to minor variation be- 
tween the distributions of inter-keystroke timings in ran- 
dom passwords and the distribution of timings for char- 
acter pairs typed in isolation. 


For ease of testing, our experiments were on passwords 
with a reduced set of possible characters. However, we 
can expect these results to carry over to passwords cho- 
sen from the full set of possible characters. Assuming 
that the information gain available from inter-keystroke 
timing information is about | bit per character pair even 
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Table 1: Success rates for password inference with multiple users. The numbers are the percentage of the search 
space the attacker has to search before he finds the right password. 


when we extend to the whole keyboard, we expect to 
see this 50 times reduction in workfactor for passwords 
of length 7-8 even when the passwords are chosen ran- 
domly from all letter and number keys. This 50x reduc- 
tion can make password cracking more practical. For 
example, for a password containing randomly-selected 
lower-case letter keys and number keys, without timing 
information, the attacker would need to try 36° /2 candi- 
date passwords on average before he finds the right one. 
Benchmarks indicate that a 840 MHz Pentium III can 
check about 250,000 candidate passwords per second 
in a off-line dictionary attack. Thus, exhaustive search 
would take about 65 PC-days to crack a password com- 
posed of randomly-selected lower-case letter keys and 
number keys. If the attacker uses the timing informa- 
tion, the computation can be done in 1.3 days, which 
makes the crack 50x more practical. 


5.4 Experimental Results for Password Infer- 
ence for Multiple Users 


One potential weakness in our simulations is that real- 
world attackers might not be able to get as much training 
data from the victim for the statistical analysis as we had 
available in our experiments. However, we argue next 
that this is unlikely to pose an effective defense against 
timing attacks: there are other ways that attackers can 
obtain the training data required for the attack. 


One simple observation is that the attacker can easily get 
his own typing statistics, or the typing statistics of a co- 
conspirator. Hence it is important to evaluate how well 
the password inference techniques perform when using 
one person’s typing statistics to infer passwords typed 
by another person. 


In this experiment, we collected the typing statistics of 
two users, User 1 and User 2. An interesting result is 
that 75% of the character pairs take about the same la- 
tency to type for both two users: in other words, the dif- 
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ference between the average latencies of the two users 
for such character pairs is smaller than one standard de- 
viation. Similarly, the simple timing characteristics re- 
ported in Section 3.2—e.g., keypairs typed with alter- 
nate pairs tend to have much lower inter-keystroke la- 
tency than keypairs typed with the same hand—vwere 
observed to be essentially user-independent. This sug- 
gests that typing statistics have a large component that is 
common across a broad user population and which thus 
can be exploited by attackers even in the absence of any 
training data from the victim. 


To test this hypothesis further, we had four users (includ- 
ing User 1 and 2, from our previous experiments) type 
the same set of five randomly-selected passwords. Pass- 
words 1 and 2 have length 8. Passwords 3 and 4 have 
length 7, and password 5 has length 6. Herbivore then 
runs the n-Viterbi algorithm using the typing statistics 
from User 1 and 2 to infer passwords typed by the four 
test users separately. Table 1 shows the percentage posi- 
tion of the real passwords occurred in the output candi- 
date ranking list, which is the percentage of the password 
space the attacker has to search before he finds the right 
password. User 3 did not type Password 2 so the entry is 
not available. 


This experiment shows several interesting results: 


e Unsurprisingly, inferring a user’s password can in 
general be done somewhat more effectively if one 
uses training data from the same user rather than 
training data from other users. 


e The distance between the typing statistics of two 
users can vary significantly according to how one 
chooses the pair of users. A user U,’s typing pat- 
tern might be more similar to user U,’s than to user 
U,’s. Thus it can give better results to use U,’s 
training data than U;,’s training data to infer pass- 
words typed by U,. In this experiment, it shows 
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that in general using User 1’s training data gives a 
better result to infer passwords typed by User 3 than 
using User 2’s training data. And User 2’s training 
data gives a better inference for passwords typed by 
User 4 than User 1’s training data. 


e Most importantly, this experiment shows that train- 
ing data from one user can be successfully applied 
to infer passwords typed by another user. Hence the 
attack can be effective even when the attacker does 
not have typing statistics from the victim. 


5.5 Extensions 


We expect that Herbivore could also be used to infer in- 
formation about text or commands that users type. The 
entropy of written English is very low (about 0.6—1.3 
bits per character [Sha50]) in comparison to the amount 
of information leaked by inter-keystroke timings (about 
1 bit of information per key pair; see Section 3). How- 
ever, mounting such an attack would appear to require 
better models of written text [RN95]. In any case, we 
have not studied such a scenario in our experiments, and 
we leave this for future work. 


6 Related Work 


Timing analysis has previously been used by Kocher 
to attack cryptosystems [Koc95]. Trostle exploited a 
similar idea, showing how a malicious user on a multi- 
user workstation can gain information about other users’ 
passwords using CPU timings [Tro98]. We expect our 
Hidden Markov Model techniques might find applica- 
tions in Trostle’s threat model as well. 


Most recently, other researchers have independently 
pointed out the possibility of timing attacks on SSH 
[DSO1]. Some of their observations reveal additional 
weaknesses in SSH: For instance, they noted that the 
SSH 1.x protocol reveals the exact length of pass- 
words, because ciphertexts contain a length field sent 
in the clear (SSH 2 does not have this problem); they 
discussed how to deal with the presence of backspace 
characters; and, they initiated an investigation of the im- 
pact of timing attacks on other session data (such as shell 
commands typed in the SSH session). 


7 Countermeasures 


Although SSH provides an encrypted and authenticated 
link between the local host and the remote machine, 
an eavesdropper can still learn information about typed 
keystrokes due to two weaknesses of SSH. First, every 


individual keystroke that a user types is sent to the re- 
mote machine in an individual IP packet (except for meta 
keys such as Shift and Ctrl); second, as soon as 
command output is available on the remote machine, it 
is sent to the local host in one or multiple IP packets, 
leaking information on the approximate size of the out- 
put. We have shown in this paper how these seemingly 
minor weaknesses lead to severe real-world attacks. 


Note that in our traffic signature attack, the attacker can 
tell that the user is typing passwords because there are 
no echo packets. So one way to fix this problem is that 
when the server detects that the echo mode is turned off, 
the server can return dummy packets that will be ignored 
by the client when it receives keystroke packets from the 
client. This fix can reduce the effectiveness of the traffic 
signature attack but could fail in other attacks such as our 
nested SSH attack where the attacker can guess when the 
user is typing his password by simply monitoring the 
network connections. This fix does not prevent inter- 
keystroke timing information, though. 


To prevent the attacks, we need to prevent the leakage of 
the timing information of the keystrokes. One naive ap- 
proach might be to modify SSH so that upon receiving a 
keystroke with latency less than 7 milliseconds from the 
previous keystroke, the program will delay the packet by 
a random amount of up to 7) milliseconds. Because our 
experiment indicates that the spectrum of the latency be- 
tween two keystrokes of continuous typing is between 
0-500 milliseconds, we could set 7 = 500 for example, 
and such a random delay would randomize the timing 
information of the keystrokes. Such a random delay im- 
poses an overhead of about 250 milliseconds on average. 
Unfortunately, if the attacker can monitor the same user 
login many times and compute the average of the laten- 
cies of the password sequences, he can reduce the effec- 
tiveness of the randomized noise. For example, if the 
attacker can get the timing information of a user’s SSH 
authentication for 50 times, the noise contributed by the 
random delay is only about 20-40 milliseconds. So we 
should not use this method. 


A better way to prevent leakage of inter-keystroke tim- 
ing information is to send traffic at a constant rate of 
A packets per second when the link is active. Choos- 
ing A presents a tradeoff between usability and over- 
head: Increasing A reduces the dummy traffic but cause 
longer latency for the user. Assume, for example, that 
we set A = 50 milliseconds. Since the latency between 
two keystrokes is usually greater than 50 milliseconds 
and the network delay is already at least in the tens 
of milliseconds, this may be a reasonable tradeoff be- 
tween communication overhead and additional delay. In 
such a scenario, the SSH client would always send a 
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data packet every 50 milliseconds. Assuming 64 byte 
packets (40 bytes for IP and TCP headers, and 24 bytes 
for SSH data), the communication overhead is 1280 
bytes/second, which can even fit in low-bandwidth con- 
nections, such as modem connections. If no real data 
needs to be sent, the client will send dummy traffic 
which the remote machine ignores.® If the user types 
multiple keys in a single time period, the keystrokes are 
buffered and sent together in the next scheduled packet. 
While this method prevents the eavesdropper from learn- 
ing timing information about keystrokes typed at the 
client side, it does not prevent information leakage from 
the size of response packets from the remote machine. 
Hence the server side would also need to send response 
traffic at a constant packet rate similar to the client side. 


$ Conclusion 


In this paper, we identified several serious security risks 
in SSH due to two weaknesses of SSH: First, the trans- 
mitted packets are padded only to an eight-byte bound- 
ary (if a block cipher is in use), which reveals the ap- 
proximate size of the original data. Second, in interac- 
tive mode, every individual keystroke that a user types 
is sent to the remote machine in a separate IP packet 
immediately after the key is pressed (except for some 
meta keys such Shift or Ctr1), which leaks the inter- 
keystroke timings of users’ typing. We showed that these 
two weaknesses reveal a surprising amount of informa- 
tion on passwords and other text typed over SSH ses- 
sions (about 1 bit of information per character pair in 
the case of randomly chosen passwords). This suggests 
that SSH is not as secure as commonly believed. 


The lessons we learned and the techniques we developed 
in this paper apply to a general class of protocols that 
aim to provide secure channels between machines. We 
show that timing information opens a new set of risks, 
and we recommend that developers take care when de- 
signing these types of protocols. 
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A Thez-Viterbi Algorithm 


The Viterbi algorithm is widely used in solving HMM 
problems. Given an observation (y,,... ,y,) of a HMM, 
the Viterbi algorithm inductively computes the most 
likely sequence (q,,q>,--- ,4,) that generated the obser- 
vation for each t = 1,2,...,7. Let S(q,) be the most 
likely sequence at time ¢ that ends with state g,, with 


Claude E. Shannon. Prediction and Entropy of » 


corresponding posterior probability V(q,). The Viterbi 
algorithm starts with 


and 


5(4)) = 4 V(4,) = Pria, yi], 


and computes 
V(ar) = max Prlys|ae} Pr[4rla,_1]V (4,1) 
t— 


Then we let g,_, be the state that maximizes the above 
expression and define S(q,) to be S(q,_,)|q,- The final 
result of the Viterbi algorithm returns the most likely se- 
quence of a given sequence of observations. 


We extend the Viterbi algorithm to the n-Viterbi algo- 
rithm, which returns the n most likely sequences given 
a sequence of observations. Figure 12 shows a diagram 


_ of the n-Viterbi algorithm. At each time slice t, we asso- 


ciate a list with each possible state node that keeps track 
of the n most likely sequences that lead to the state at 
that time slice. 


Let S"(q,) denote the set of the n most likely sequences 
ending with state g, at time t, with corresponding pos- 
terior probabilities V"(q,). At time ¢ = 1, we initialize 
the n-Viterbi algorithm in the same way as the Viterbi 
algorithm, 


5"(q,) = {q,} 


For time ¢, we let 


V"(q;) =nmax {Pr[y,|q] Prlqz|q,_i]v 
| : Qi-1 € Q,v € v"(4,_1)} 


and v"(4,) = Pr[ay|y,]- 


where nmax denotes the set of the n largest values. We 
let S"(q,) be the set n highest-probability sequences cor- 
responding to the choice of V"(q,) above. 


Except for the first and the second step, at each time 
slice, for each possible state, we need to go through 
n-|Q| possibilities and compute the n most likely se- 
quences that lead to that state at that time slice. Hence 
the complexity of n-Viterbi algorithm is O(n|Q|*T). 
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Figure 12: A pictorial representation of the n- Viterbi Algorithm. Each vertical slice represents a time step, and each 
node represents a possible state at a particular time slice. The list associated with each node stores the n most likely 
sequences ending with that state up to that time slice. 
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Abstract 


The Secure Digital Music Initiative is a consortium of 
parties interested in preventing piracy of digital music, 
and to this end they are developing architectures for con- 
tent protection on untrusted platforms. SDMI recently 
held a challenge to test the strength of four watermark- 
ing technologies, and two other security technologies. 
No documentation explained the implementations of the 
technologies, and neither watermark embedding nor de- 
tecting software was directly accessible to challenge par- 
ticipants. We nevertheless accepted the challenge, and 
explored the inner workings of the technologies. We re- 
port on our results here. 


1 Introduction 


The Secure Digital Music Initiative (SDMI), a consor- 
tium of music-industry companies, is working to develop 
and standardize technologies that “protect the playing, 
storing, and distributing of digital music.” [4] SDMI has 
released little information to the public about its tech- 
nologies. 


In September 2000, SDMI announced a “public chal- 
lenge” in which it invited members of the public to try to 
break certain data-encoding technologies that SDMI had 
developed [6]. The challenge offered a valuable window 
into SDMI, not only into its technologies but also into 


its plans and goals. We decided to use the challenge to 
learn as much as we could about SDMI. This paper is the 
result of our study.' Section 2 presents an overview of 
the SDMI challenge. Section 3 analyzes the watermark 
challenges. Section 4 analyzes the non-watermark chal- 
lenges. Finally, we present our conclusions in section 5. 


2 The SDMI Challenge 


The SDMI challenge extended over roughly a three-week 
period, from September 15, 2000 until October 8, 2000. 
The challenge actually consisted of six sub-challenges, 
named with the letters A through F, each involving a dif- 
ferent technology developed by SDMI’s members. We 
believe these challenges correspond to submissions to 
the SDMI’s Call for Proposals for Phase II Screening 
Technology [5]. According to this proposal, the water- 
mark’s purpose is to enforce a usage policy for an audio 
clip which is compressed or has previously been com- 
pressed. That is, an audio clip possessing a watermark 
may be admitted into an SDMI device, but only if it has 
not been degraded by compression. 


For each challenge, SDMI provided some information 
about how a technology worked, and then challenged the 


'The SDMI challenge offered a small cash payment to be shared 
among everyone who broke one of the technologies according to crite- 
ria set by SDMI, and who was willing to sign a confidentiality agree- 
ment giving up all rights to discuss their findings. We chose to forgo 
the payment and retain our right to publish this paper. 
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public to create an object with a certain property. The 
exact information provided varied among the challenges, 
although we note that in all six cases SDMI provided less 
information than a would-be copyright infringer would 
have access to in practice. 


In addition, the music clips provided by SDMI in con- 
nection with the challenge came with a “click-through 
agreement” that allowed the files to be used only dur- 
ing the three-week challenge period. The limited time 
allowed for the challenge, and the apparent prohibition 
on certain follow-up research beyond the three-week pe- 
riod, prevented us from doing more extensive testing, 
leaving some of our results in an incomplete state. Of 
course, a would-be copyright infringer presumably would 
not be deterred by such legal agreements. 


2.1 Watermark Challenges 


Four of the challenges (A, B, C, and F), involved water- 
marking technologies, in which subtle modifications are 
made to an audio file to encode information without per- 
ceptible change in how the file sounds. Watermarks can 
be either robust or fragile: robust watermarks are de- 
signed to survive common transformations like digital- 
to-audio conversion, compression and decompression, 
and the addition of small amounts of noise to the file; 
whereas fragile watermarks do not survive such trans- 
formations, and are used to indicate modification of the 
file. 


For each of the four watermark challenges, SDMI pro- 
vided three files: 


e File 1: an unwatermarked song; 
e File 2: File 1, with a watermark added; and 


e File 3: another watermarked song. 


The challenge was to produce a file that sounded just like 
File 3 but did not have a watermark — in other words, 
to render the watermark undetectable. 


SDMI provided an on-line “oracle” for each challenge. 
Entrants could send a file to the oracle, and the oracle 
would inform them if their submission satisfied the chal- 
lenge, that is, if it contained no detectable watermark 
while still sounding like File 3. Entrants were given 
no information about how watermark information was 
stored in the file or how the oracle detected watermarks, 
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beyond the information that could be deduced from in- 
spection of the three provided files and the oracle’s out- 
put. 


2.2 Challenges D and E 


Challenge D concerned a technology designed to prevent 
a song from being separated from the album in which it 
was issued. Normally, every Compact Disc contains a ta- 
ble of contents, indicating the offsets and lengths of each 
audio track, followed by the audio data itself. Challenge 
D adds an “authenticator” track (approximately 50ms of 
very quiet audio), derived somehow from the table of 
contents. The authenticator is supposed to be difficult to 
compute for an arbitrary CD. Challenge D is discussed 
in more detail in Section 4.1. 


Challenge E involved a technology similar to D, but one 
which would be immune to the obvious attack on tech- 
nology D, in which one compiled an unauthorized CD 
with the same table of contents as an authorized one for 
which the authenticator track is known. Unfortunately, 
this challenge was constructed in a way that made it im- 
possible to even start analyzing the technology. SDMI 
provided an oracle for this challenge, but unfortunately 
provided no music samples of any kind, so there was no 
way to determine what the oracle might be testing for. 


Given these facts, we decided not to analyze Challenge 
E. It is discussed briefly in Section 4.2. 


3 The Watermarking Schemes 


In this section, we describe our attack(s) on each of the 
four watermark challenges (A,B,C,F). Our success was 
confirmed by emails received from SDMI’s oracles. 


Figure | provides an overview of the challenge goal. As 
mentioned earlier, there are three audio files per water- 
mark challenge: an original and watermarked version of 
one clip, and then a watermarked version of a second 
clip, from which the mark is to be removed. All clips 
were 2 minutes long, sampled at 44.1kHz with 16-bit 
precision. 


The reader should note one serious question regarding 
this challenge arrangement. The challenge is to ren- 
der a robust mark undetectable, while these technolo- 
gies appear to be Phase II watermark screening tech- 
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Figure 1: The SDMI watermark attack problem. For each of the four watermark challenges, Sample-1, sample-2, 
and sample-3 are provided by SDMI. Sample-4 is generated by participants in the challenge and submitted to SDMI 


oracle for testing. 


nologies [5]. As we mentioned above, a Phase II screen 
is intended to reject audio clips if they have been com- 
pressed, and presumably compression degrades a fragile 
component of the watermark. An attacker need not re- 
move the robust watermark to foil the Phase II screen, 
but alternatively could repair the modified fragile com- 
ponent in compressed audio. This attack was not avail- 
able under the challenge setup. 


Our analysis of the watermarking schemes uses standard 
signal processing methods. The text below presumes the 
reader has a basic understanding of signal processing. 
Readers without such a background might want to con- 
sult a source such as the textbook by Steiglitz [7]. 


3.1 Attack and Analysis of Technology A 


A reasonable first step in analyzing watermarked con- 
tent with original, unmarked samples is differencing the 
original and marked versions in some way. Initially, 
we used sample-by-sample differences in order to deter- 
mine roughly what kinds of watermarking methods were 
taking place. Unfortunately, technology A involved a 
slowly varying phase distortion which masked any other 
cues in a sample-by-sample difference. We ultimately 
decided this distortion was a pre-processing separate from 
the watermark, in part because undoing the distortion 
alone did not foil the oracle. 


The phase distortion nevertheless led us to attempt an 


attack in which both the phase and magnitude change 
between sample 1 and sample 2 is applied to sample 3. 
The attack was based on this code, where FFT computes 
the Fast Fourier Transform (FFT), and IFFT computes 
the inverse FFT. 


while (framesLeftInSong()){ 
Y = FFT(nextFrame(markedMusicFile)); 
X = FFT (nextFrame(unmarkedMusicFile)); 
H = elementwiseDivide(Y,X); 
Z = FFT (nextFrame(otherMarkedFile)), 
R = elementwiseDivide(Z,H); 
outputhrame(IFFT(R)); 


This attack was confirmed by SDMI’s oracle as success- 
ful, and illustrates the general attack approach of impos- 
ing the difference in an original-watermark pair upon an- 
other media clip. Here, the “difference” is taken in the 
frequency domain rather than the time domain; we sus- 
pected a watermark based on frequency-domain modifi- 
cation because of the apparent presence of phase distor- 
tion in the watermarking process. Note that this attack 
did not require much information about the watermark- 
ing scheme itself, and conversely did not provide much 
extra insight into its workings. 


A next step, then, is to compute the frequency reponse 
H(@) = W(w)/O(@) of the watermarking process for 
segments of audio, where W is the (frequency-domain) 
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Figure 2: A short-term complex echo. Above, the frequency response between the watermarked and original music, 
taken over 1/50 second, showing a sinusoidal ripple between 8 and 16 KHz. Below, the corresponding impulse 
response. The sinusoidal pattern in the frequency domain corresponds to a pair of echoes in the time domain. 


watermarked signal and O is the (frequency-domain) orig- 
inal signal, and to observe both |H(@)| and the corre- 

sponding impulse response h(t). If the watermark is 

based on some kind of linear filter, whose properties 

change slowly enough relative to the size of a frame of 

samples, then this approach is ideal. 


Figure 2 illustrates one frequency response and impulse 
response about 0.3 seconds into the music. These re- 
sponses are based on FFTs of 882 samples, or one fiftieth 
of a second of music. As can be clearly seen, a pair of 
sinusoidal ripples are present within a certain frequency 
band, approximately 8-16Khz. An echo in the time do- 
main manifests itself as a ripple in the frequency domain, 
so a sum of sinusoids in the frequency domain suggests 
the presense of multiple echoes. The corresponding im- 
pulse response /1(t) confirms this. This pattern of ripples 
changes quite rapidly from frame to frame. 


Thus, we had reason to suspect a complex echo hiding 
system, involving multiple time-varying echoes. It was 
at this point that we considered a patent search, knowing 
enough about the data hiding method that we could look 
for specific search terms, and we were pleased to dis- 
cover that this particular scheme appears to be listed as 


an alternative embodiment in US patent number 5,940,135, 


awarded to Aris corporation, now part of Verance [3]. 
This provided us with little more detail than we had al- 
ready discovered, but confirmed that we were on the 
right track, as well as providing the probable identity 
of the company which developed the scheme. It also 
spurred no small amount of discussion of the validity of 
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Kerckhoffs’s criterion, the driving principle in security 
that one must not rely upon the obscurity of an algo- 
rithm. This is, surely, doubly true when the algorithm is 
patented. 


The most useful technical detail provided by the patent 
was that the “delay hopping” pattern was likely discrete 
rather than continuous, allowing us to search for appro- 
priate frame sizes during which the echo parameters were 
constant. Data collection from the first second of au- 
dio showed a frame size of approximately 882 samples, 
or 1/50 second. We also observed that the mark did 
not begin until 10 frames after the start of the music, 
and that activity also existed in a band of lower fre- 
quency, approximately 4-8 Khz. This could be the same 
echo obscured by other operations, or could be a second 
band used for another component in the watermarking 
scheme. A very clear ripple in this band, indicating a 
single echo with a delay of about 34 samples, appears 
shortly before the main echo-hopping pattern begins. 


The next step in our analysis was the determination of 


the delay hopping pattern used in the watermarking method, 


as this appeared to be the “secret key” of the data embed- 
ding scheme. It is reasonable to suspect that the pattern 
repeats itself in short order, since a watermark detector 
should be able to find a mark in a subclip of music, with- 
out any assistance initially aligning the mark with the de- 
tector’s hopping pattern. Again, an analysis of the first 
second revealed a pattern of echo pairs that appeared 
to repeat every 16 frames, as outlined in figure 3. The 
delays appear to fall within six general categories, each 
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Figure 3: The hypothesized delay hopping pattern of technology A. Here two stretches of 16 frames are illustrated 
side-by-side, with observed echoes in each frame categorized by six distinct delays: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 or 7 times 0.00025 
sec. Aside from several missing echoes, a pattern appears to repeat every 16 frames. Note also that in each frame the 


echo gain is the same for both echoes. 


delay approximately a multiple of 1/4 millisecond. The 
exact values of the delays vary slightly, but this could be 
the result of the phase distortion present in the music. 


The reader will also note that in apparently two frames 
there is only one echo. We found two possible explana- 
tions for this. First, if we made two independent random 
choices from six possible echo delays for each frame, 
then we would expect the two random choices to coin- 
cide (1.e., to be equal to each other) about one-sixth of 
the time; the observed ratio of two coincidences in six- 
teen frames is consistent with this hypothesis. Second, 
our detector appears to have missed some echoes, which 
show up in one of the two sides of the figure but not the 
other. (These are depicted as dotted circles on the side 
where they appear to have been missed.) If the detec- 
tor happened to miss the same echo in both sides of the 
figure, this would lead to a frame that appeared to have 
only one echo. Again, the frequency of missing echoes 
is roughly consistent with this hypothesis. Of course, it 
may be that some other explanation is correct. 


Next, there is the issue of the actual encoded bits. Fur- 
ther work shows the sign of the echo gain does not re- 
peat with the delay-hopping pattern, and so is likely at 
least part of an embedded message. Extracting such data 
without the help of an original can be problematic, al- 
though the patent, of course, outlines numerous detector 
structures which can be used to this end. We developed 
several tools for cepstral analysis to assist us in the pro- 
cess. See [2] for in introduction to cepstral analysis; An- 
derson and Petitcolas [1] illustrate its use in attacks on 
echo hiding watermark systems. 


With a rapidly changing delay, normal cepstral analysis 
does not seem a good choice. However, if we know that 
the same echo is likely to occur at multiples of 16/50 of 
a second, we can improve detector capability by com- 
bining the information of multiple liftered? log spectra. 


“In accordance with the flopped vocabulary used with cepstral anal- 
ysis, “liftering” refers to the process of filtering data in the frequency 
domain rather than the time domain. Similarly, “quefrencies” are fre- 
quencies of ripples which occur in the frequency domain rather than 
the time domain. 
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Figure 4: Three cepstral detector structures. In each case we have a collection of distinct frames, each believed to 
possess echoes of the same delay. The first two compute cepstral data for each frame, and sum their squares (or 
squared magnitudes) to constructively combine the echo signal in all frames. The third structure illustrates a method 
for testing a hypothesized pattern of positive and negative gains, possibly useful for brute-forcing or testing for the 


presence of a known “ciphertext.” 


Three detector structures are shown in figure 4. In all 
three, a collection of frames are selected for which the 
echo delays are believed to be the same. For each, the 
liftered log of an FFT or Power Spectral Distribution 
(PSD) of the frame is taken. In the first two structures, 
we compute a cepstrum for each frame, then either av- 
erage their squared magnitudes, or simply their squares, 
in hopes that a spike of the appropriate quefrency will 
be clear in the combination. The motivation for merely 
squaring the spectral coefficients comes from the obser- 
vation that a spike due to an echo will either possess a 
phase of o or 6+ 7 for some value >. Squaring with- 
out taking magnitudes can cause the echo phases to re- 
inforce, whilst still permitting other elements to combine 
destructively. 


In the final structure, one cepstrum is taken using a guess 
of the gain sign for each suspect frame. With the cor- 
rect guess, the ripple should be strongest, resulting in 
the largest spike from the cepstral detector. Figure 5 
shows the output of this detector on several sets of sus- 
pect frames. While this requires an exponential amount 
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of work for a given number of frames, it has a different 
intended purpose: this is a brute-forcing tool, a utility 
for determining the most probable among a set of sus- 
pected short strings of gain signs as an aid to extracting 
possible ciphertext values. 


Finally, there is the issue of what this embedded water- 
mark means. Again, we are uncertain about a possible 
signalling band below 8KHz. This could be a robust 
mark, signalling presence of a fragile mark of echoes 
between 8 and 16 KHz. The 8-16KHz band does seem 
like an unusual place to hide robust data, since compres- 
sors often reduce the information in this band greatly. 
If the signal does indeed extend further down, the 8- 
16KHz band could very easily be hidden information 
whose degradation is used to determine if music has al- 
ready been compressed. 


Of course, knowledge of either the robust or fragile com- 
ponent of the mark is enough for an attacker to defeat the 
scheme, because one can either remove the robust mark, 
or repair or reinstate the fragile mark after compression 
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Figure 5: Detection of an echo. A screenshot of our CepstroMatic utility shows a combination of 4 separate frames of 
music, each a fiftieth of a second long, in which the same echo delay was believed to exist. Their combination shows 
a very clear ripple on the right, corresponding to a clear cepstral spike on the left. This is a single echo at a delay of 
33 samples, the delay suggested for these intervalus by the hypothesized delay-hopping pattern. 


has damaged it. As mentioned earlier, this possible at- eu! 
tack of repairing the fragile component appears to have 
been ruled out by the nature of the SDMI challenge ora- 
cles. One must wait and see if real-world attackers will 
attempt such an approach, or resort to brute force meth- 
ods or oracle attacks to remove the robust component. 
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3.2 Attack on Challenge B 


For Challenge B, we analyzed the matching unwater- 


marked and watermarked samples using a short-time FFT. 


Shown in Fig. 6 are the two FFT magnitudes for 1000 
samples at 98.67 sec. Also shown is the difference of 
the two magnitudes. A spectrum notch around 2800Hz 
is observed for some segments of the watermarked sam- 
ple and another notch around 3500Hz is observed for 
some other segments of the watermarked sample. Simi- 
lar notches are observed in the other watermarked sam- 
ple. The attack fills in those notches with random but 
bounded coefficient values. We also submitted a vari- 
ation of this attack involving different parameters for 
notch description. Both attacks were confirmed by the 
SDMI oracle as successful. 
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Figure 6: Challenge B: FFT magnitudes of the matching 
watermarked (samplb) and unwatermarked (samp2b) 
files and their difference for 1000 samples at 98.67 sec. 


3.3. Attacks on Challenge C 


By taking the difference between the matching water- 
marked and unwatermarked samples for Challenge C, 
we observed bursts of narrowband signal, as shown in 
Fig. 7. These narrow band bursts appear to be centered 
around 1350 Hz, suggesting that the detector is looking 
for something to be present at 1350 Hz. We applied two 
different attacks to Challenge C. In the first attack, we 
shifted the pitch of the audio by about a quartertone to 
move the bursts away from 1350 Hz. In the second at- 
tack, we passed the signal through a bandstop filter cen- 
tered around 1350Hz. Both submissions were confirmed 
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Figure 7: Challenge C: Waveform of the difference be- 
tween the matching watermarked and unwatermarked 
files. 


by SDMI oracle as successful. In addition, the percep- 
tual quality of both attacks passed the “golden ear” test- 
ing conducted by SDMI after the 3-week challenge. 


3.4 Attack on Challenge F 


For Challenge F, we warped the time axis, by inserting 
a periodically varying delay. Essentially, we computed 
y(t) =x(t + f(t), in which x is the original audio signal 
and f is a slowly-varying sinusoidal function. In our first 
successful attack, f(t) = 3(1 — cos(0.602nr))?/19600, 
where ¢ is measured in seconds. This has a period of 
approximately 3.32 seconds, and distorts the music by a 
maximum of 27 samples, or about 0.6 milliseconds. The 
attack is implemented by the code shown in Figure 8. 


The delay function comes from our study of Technology 
A, and was in fact initially intended to undo the phase 
distortion applied by Technology A. Therefore, the per- 
ceptual quality of our attacked audio is expected to be 
better than or comparable to that of the audio water- 
marked by Technology A. We also submitted variations 
of this attack involving different warping parameters and 
different delay functions. They were confirmed by the 
SDMI oracle as successful. 


4 The Non-Watermark Technologies 


The SDMI challenge contained two “non-watermark” 
technologies. Together, they appear to be intended to 
prevent the creation of “mix” CDs, where a consumer 
might compile audio files from various locations to a 
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int main(int argc, char* argv[]){ 
int k, numSamples; 
int left,right,oldleft,oldright; 
int cumulative = 0; 
double delay; 


numSamples = getNumSamples(); 
for(k=0; k<numSamples; ++k){ 
readsample(&left, &right); 
delay = 1.0-cos(0.602*PI*k/44 100); 
delay = 6.75*delay*delay; 
if((int)delay < cumulative){ 
cumulative--; 
writesample(oldleft, oldright); 
writesample(left, right); break; 
}else if((int)delay > cumulative){ 
cumulative++; 


yelse{ 


writesample(left, right); 


} 
oldleft = left; oldright = right; 
} 


return 0; 


j 


Figure 8: Code for the time-axis warping attack on Chal- 
lenge F. 


writable CD. This would be enforced by universally em- 
bedding SMDI logic into consumer audio CD players. 


4.1 Technology D 


According to SDMI, Technology D was designed to re- 
quire “the presence of a CD in order to ‘rip’ or extract 
a song for SDMI purposes.” The technology aimed to 
accomplish this by adding a 53.3 ms audio track (four 
blocks of CD audio), which we will refer to as the au- 
thenticator, to each CD. The authenticator, combined 
with the CD’s table of contents (TOC), would allow an 
SDMI device to recognize SDMI compliant CDs. For 
the challenge, SDMI provided 100 different “correct” 
TOC-authenticator pairs as well as 20 “rogue tracks”. 
A rogue track is a track length that does not match any 
of the track lengths in the 100 provided TOCs. The goal 
of the challenge was to submit to the SDMI oracle a cor- 
rect authenticator for a TOC that contained at least one 
of the rogue tracks. 


The oracle for Technology D allowed several different 
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query types. In the first type, an SDMI provided TOC- 
authenticator combination is submitted so that a user can 
“understand and verify the Oracle.” According to SDMI, 
the result of this query should either be “admit” for a cor- 
rect pair or “reject” for an incorrect pair. When we at- 
tempted this test with an SDMI-provided pair, the oracle 
responded that the submission was “invalid.” After veri- 
fying that we had indeed submitted a correct pair, we at- 
tempted several other submissions using different TOC- 
authenticator pairs as well as different browsers and op- 
erating systems’. We also submitted some pairs that 
the oracle should have rejected; these submissions were 
also declared “invalid.” Though we alerted SDMI to this 
problem during the challenge, the oracle was never re- 
paired. For this reason, our analysis of Technology D is 
incomplete and we lack definitive proof that it is correct. 
That having been said, we think that what we learned 
about this technology, even without the benefit of a cor- 
rectly functioning oracle, is interesting. 


4.1.1 Analyzing the Signal 


Upon examination of the authenticator audio files, we 
discovered several patterns. First, the left and right chan- 
nels contain the same information. The two channels 
differ by a “noise vector” u, which is a vector of small 
integer values that range from -8 and 8. Since the mag- 
nitude of the noise is so small, the noise vector does not 
significantly affect the frequency characteristics of the 
signal. The noise values appear to be random, but the 
noise vector is the same for each of the 100 provided au- 
thenticator files. In other other words, in any authentica- 
tor file, the difference between the left and right channels 
of the ith sample is a constant fixed value u[Z]. This im- 
plies that the noise vector u does not encode any TOC- 
specific information. 


Second, the signal repeats with a period of 1024 sam- 
ples. Because the full signal is 2352 samples long, the 
block repeats approximately 1.3 times. Similarly to the 
left and right channels of the signal, the first two itera- 
tions of the repeating signal differ by a constant noise 
vector v. The difference between the ith sample of the 
first iteration and the ith sample of the second iteration 
differ by a small (and apparently random) integer value 
v[i] ranging from -15 to 15. In addition, v is the same 
for each of the provided authenticator files, so v does not 
encode any TOC-specific information. 

Specifically, Netscape Navigator and Mozilla under Linux, 


Netscape Navigator under Windows NT, and Internet Explorer under 
Windows 98 and 2000. 


Frequancy {Hz) 





Figure 9: Individual Bits From a Technology D Authen- 
ticator 


Third, the first 100 samples and last 100 samples of the 
full signal are faded in and faded out, respectively. The 
fade-in and fade-out are meaningless, however, because 
they simply destroy data that is repeated in the middle of 
the file. We conjecture that this fade-in and fade-out are 
included so that the audio signal does not sound offen- 
sive to a human ear. 


4.1.2 Extracting the Data 


Frequency analysis on the 1024 sample block shows that 
almost all of the signal energy is concentrated in the 
16—20kHz range. We believe this range was chosen be- 
cause these frequencies are less audible to the human 
ear. Closer examination shows that this 16—20kHz range 
is divided up into 80 discrete bins, each of which appears 
to carry one bit of information. As shown in Figure 9, 
these bits can be manually counted by a human using a 
graph of the magnitude of signal in the frequency do- 
main. 


Close inspection and pattern matching on these 80 bits 
of information reveals that there are only sixteen bits of 
information repeated five times using different permu- 
tations. Using the sixteen letters A-P to symbolize the 
sixteen bits, these five permutations are described in Fig- 
ure 10. 


Because of the malfunctioning oracle, we were unable to 
determine the function used to map TOCs to authentica- 
tors, but given an actual SDMI device, it would be trivial 
to brute force all 2'® possibilities. Likewise, without the 
oracle, we could not determine if there was any other 
signal present in the authenticator (e.g., in the phase of 
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Figure 10: The encoding of the 16 bits of data in Tech- 
nology D 


the frequency components with nonzero magnitude). 


For the moment, let us assume that the hash function 
used in Technology D has only 16 bits of output. Given 
the number of distinct CDs available, an attacker should 
be able to acquire all, or almost all, of the authentica- 
tors. We note that at 9 kilobytes each, a collection of 
65,536 files would fit nicely on a single CD. Many peo- 
ple have CD collections of 300+ discs, which by the 
birthday paradox makes it more likely than not that there 
is a hash collision among their own collection. 


Our results indicated that the hash function used in Tech- 
nology D could be weak or may have less than 16 bits of 
output. In the 100 authenticator samples provided in the 
Technology D challenge, there were two pairs of 16-bit 
hash collisions. We will not step through the derivation 
here, but for n <_X, the probability of two or more col- 
lisions occurring in n samples of X equally likely possi- 
bilities is: 


n? —3n+2 
2x) 


1 (= J | 


i=] 


If the 16-bit hash function output has 16 bits of entropy, 
the probability of 2 collisions occurring in n = 100 sam- 
ples of X = 2!° possibilities is 0.00254 (by the above 
equation). If X = 2!!°, the chances of two collisions 
occurring is about even. This suggests that either 4 bits 
of the 16-bit hash output may be outputs of functions 
of the other 12 bits or the hash function used to gener- 
ate the 16-bit signature is weak. It is also possible that 
the challenge designers purposefully selected TOCs that 
yield collisions. The designers could gauge the progress 
of the contestants by observing whether anyone submits 
authenticator A with TOC B to the oracle, where authen- 
ticator A is equal to authenticator B. Besides the rela- 
tively large number of collisions in the provided authen- 
ticators, it appears that there are no strong biases in the 
authenticator bits such as significantly more or fewer 1’s 
than 0’s. 
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4.2 Technology E 


Technology E is designed to fix a specific bug in Tech- 
nology D: the TOC only mentions the length of each 
song but says nothing about the contents of that song. 
Accordingly, an attacker wishing to produce a mix CD 
would only need to find a TOC approximately the same 
as that of the desired mix CD, then copy the TOC and 
authenticator from that CD onto the mix CD. If the TOC 
does not perfectly match the CD, the track skipping func- 
tionality will still work but will only get “close” to track 
boundaries rather than reaching them precisely. Like- 
wise, 1f a TOC specified a track length longer than the 
track we wished to put there, we could pad the track with 
digital silence (or properly SDMI-watermarked silence, 
copied from another valid track). Regardless, a mix CD 
played from start to end would work perfectly. Technol- 
ogy E is designed to counter this attack, using the audio 
data itself as part of the authentication process. 


The Technology E challenge presented insufficient in- 
formation to be properly studied. Rather than being given 
the original audio tracks (from which we might study 
the unspecified watermarking scheme), we were instead 
given the tables of contents for 1000 CDs and a simple 
scripting language to specify a concatenation of music 
clips from any of these CDs. The oracle would process 
one of these scripts and then state whether the resulting 
CD would be rejected. 


While we could have mounted a detailed statistical anal- 
ysis, submitting hundreds or thousands of queries to the 
oracle, we believe the challenge was fundamentally flawed. 
In practice, given a functioning SDMI device and ac- 
tual SDMI-protected content, we could study the audio 
tracks in detail and determine the structure of the water- 
marking scheme. 


We later received hints that Technology E may have been 
susceptible to attack despite the very limited information 
we were given. If true, this suprising assertion may in it- 
self convey information about how Technology E works. 
Unfortunately, we did not receive these hints until after 
the challenge was over, when we no longer had access 
to the oracle to study the matter further. 


5 Conclusion 


In this paper, we have presented an analysis of the tech- 
nology challenges issued by the Secure Digital Music 
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Initiative. Each technology challenge described a spe- 
cific goal (e.g., render undetectable a watermark from an 
audio track) and offered a Web-based oracle that would 
confirm whether the challenge was successfully defeated. 
We have defeated all four of their audio watermarking 
technologies, and have studied and analyzed their “‘non- 
watermarking” technologies to the best of our abilities 
given the lack of information available to us and given a 
broken oracle in one case. 


Some debate remains as to whether our attacks dam- 
aged the audio beyond standards measured by “golden 
ear” human listeners. Given a sufficient body of SDMI- 
protected content using the watermark schemes presented 
here, we are confident we could refine our attacks to in- 
troduce distortion no worse than the watermarks them- 
selves introduce to the the audio. Likewise, debate re- 
mains on whether we have truly defeated technologies D 
and E. Given a functioning implementation of these tech- 
nologies, we are confident we can defeat them. 
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